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PREFACE 



This is one of three enclosures providing further details 
in support of the report "Student Attrition at the Federal 
Service Academics." It is the first and principal enclosure 
and provides a detailed, technically-oriented account of the 
methods, procedures, findings, and interpretations of GAO's 
own study — involving extensive surveys of more than 20,000 
current and former students — of the causes of attrition at 
the academies. The second enclosure reviews studies of attri- 
tion and related issues done by or for or about the academies 
in recent years. The third enclosure describes the character- 
istics of students from the class of 1974 who entered and 
dropped out of the academies. 

In preparing these separate documents, we were mindful 
of three things: (1) that there is a jood deal of sometimes 
conflicting evidence bearing on the Question of what causes 
students to leave the academies before they graduate, (2) 
that thiiT evidence is of uneven qrality because it has 
been developed by methods which vaiy widely in their 
ability to produce causal rcoults, and (3) that full report- 
ing of the bases of juogements should enable those trained 
in the same rules of evidence to achieve reasonable agree- 
ment on interpretation of that evidence. The enclosures 
were, therefore, prepared to provide the research scientist 
or interested scholar with the basic evidence from which 
the main report was developed. 

An extensive series of tables are appended to this en- 
closure. They summarize the results of factor analyses which 
produced the basic data for this study. The tables are in- 
cluded here for two principal reasons. First, we recognize 
that interpretations of factoring and the naming of factors 
is an art and not a science, and we wish to make the bases 
of our interpretations and namings available to the commun- 
ity of scholars and researchers who are practiced at this 
technique and may want to see how our general conclusions 
were developed for themselves. Secondly, we believe the 
factoring results will be interesting per se to the academies, 
to those in other institutions of higher learning concerned 
about student attrition, and to the research community. We 
believe this not only because they show which student char- 
acteristics are associated with which other student charac- 
teristics, environmental and nonacademy variables, and so 
on, but they also provide empirical support for a number of 
existj.ng behavioral and social science theories. 

The author-date method of reference citation prescribed 
in the "Publication Manual of the American Psychological 
Association" was used in thir. enclosure, as well as 
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enclosure B. Thus, the surname of the author and the year of 
publication have been inserted at appropriate points in the 
text The full citation can bo easily located m the refer- 
ence" list which is arranged alphabetically by surname at the 
end of the main body of each enclosure. This method was 
adopted principally because it provides useful information 
in the text and because it is currently in use by some 87 
journals in the areas of psychology and education. 

Despite limitations inherent in the nature of studies 
such as the one described here, we feel that ours has added 
substantially to knowledge of why students leave the academies 
before graduating. Perhaps its most important contribution 
is in spotlighting the significance of student-environment 
interactions as they are related to attrition and suggesting 
the specific nature of those interactions. To the extent 
that the study has made a contribution, it is due m no small 
measure to the time and expertise shared with us by acadmey 
and executive agency officials. The mechanism for providing 
this assistance was a committee known as the Joint GAO-Academv- 
Executive Agency Working Group on Academy Attrition. Princi 
pal members of the Group are identified in Attachment I to 
this enclosure. We reserved final judgement on the approp- 
riateness of suggestions made by members of the Group and 
thus assume responsibility for any weaknes.'^es resulting from 
failure to adopt those suggestions. 
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CHAPTER 1 



I NTRODUCTION 
WHY OUR STUDY WAS NEC ESSARY 

When we began our study of student attrition, superin- 
tendents at two o£ the academies were pointing to such social 
and economic factors as tlie conflict in Vietnam, the civil 
rights movements, rising affluence, and suspension of the 
draft as major factors affecting attrition at their academy. 
One of them also felt that permissiveness in the country's 
treatment of the high school generation of the late sixties 
ana early seventies had a significant impact on student res- 
i gnat ion . 

At about the same time, allegations were being made by 
a former student of one academy that he was forced to resign 
because intense hazing led to his complete debilitation. Two 
students at another academy won honorable mention in the U.S. 
Naval Institute essay contest with a paper charging that the 
training system at their academy was authoritarian, insensi- 
tive, and not responsive to individual needs and aspirations. 
Similarly, the top graduate of another academy had accused 
it of being inhuman and unresponsive to change. Finally, an 
official academy report stated that many factors contribute 
to student attrition, noting particularly "health, misconduct, 
academic deficiency, and an unwillingness or inability to 
adhere to the high and demanding standards characteristic of 
academy life." 

Further, in our discussions with academy officials and 
some current students, we noted a tendency for them to blame 
attrition on some enduring personal characteristic or dispo- 
sition of the dropout--for instance, he was a quitter or 
lacked sel f-discipl ine--or some national or social factor 
beyond the control of an academy. On the other hand, drop- 
outs and other current students were more likely to blame 
attrition on such environmental characteristics as lack of 
freedon and time shortages. 

These feelings, impressions, charges, and allegations 
represented to some extent the state of knowledge at the time 
we started our review of why students leave the academies 
before graduating . 

We began our study by holding extensive discussions with 
personnel responsible for managing the academies and some of 
those most airectly affected by the academies' programs — the 
cadets and midshipmen. We also examined academy records 
and studies and reviewed relevant empirical and theoretical 
literature . 
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More ppecifically , officials interviewed at each of the 
academies always included the Super intendr.nt , the Commandant, 
and the Academic Dean; academic instructors and a number of 
commissioned officers in charge of units; and, where avail- 
able, institutional research personnel, chaplains, psychia- 
trists, and clinical or counseling psychologists. Interviews 
were also held with first- through fourth-year students. 
Official files for at least 25 systematically selected drop- 
outs from each academy were also examined, reasons for leav- 
ing were noted, as were comments by superior officers and 
othor academy officials. We attempted to identify and sum- 
marize all recent studies relevant to attrition performed by 
or for the academies. The empirical and theoretical litera 
ture consulted generally concerned (1) measurement of human 
environments, (2) motivational bases of decisions to partici- 
pate in or withdraw from organizations, and (3) methods of 
studying the impact of college environments on students. 

As a result of this work, we were impressed with the con- 
cern expressed by many of the academies over their current 
rates of attrition, and we were especially impressed with 
efforts made by the Military Academy and the Air Force Acad- 
emy to understand and control the causes of their attrition. 
We^also noted the complexity of the attrition phenomenon and 
the limitations in the information available for making sense 
of that complexity. Chief among those limitations were (1) 
tho attributional biases known to exist among individuals when 
inferring the causes of observed behavior or reporting the 
causes of their own behavior and (2) the narrow focus ot 
studies done on academy attrition. Since our study was de- 
signed to overcome these limitations, in some measure, they 
are more fully explained in the following pages. 

B i ases in causal attrition 

In the field of social psychology there is substantial 
literature o- che types of biases which exist when the causes 
or- observed behavior are inferred or when direct reports of 
the causes of behavior are obtained from individuals. At the 
start of our studv, we becnnic familiar with this literature 
and so adopted a critical a:Lituce tov ard the validity of 
information obtained fro::! intervic-'s with academy officials 
and current studer -:s ar.d from th- official files of dropouts. 
Adlitional infer dtion obtained during the study reinforced 
that skepticism. Ti .s initial attitude grew from what is 
-'r,.v.,n and theorix-'d about (1) differing perceptions between 
-1 uartJcipant and an observer of the causes of behavior m a 
social situation and (2) the efforts by individuals to pro- 
tect or enhance their self-concept in some situations. 
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Attribution in a social situation 



Jones and Nisbett (1972) have convincingly argued that 
when the causes of behavior arc inferred in a social situa- 
tion "there is a pervasive tendency for actors [participants] 
to attribute their actions to situation requirements, whereas 
observers tend to attribute the same actions to stable per- 
sonal dispositions" (p. 80). In short, the participant em- 
phasizes the role of environmental conditions while the ob- 
serve^ emphasizes the role of stable personality tra ^> of 
the participant. Jones and Nisbett present experimental 
evidence which shows that observers will hold to a personal- 
disposition-attribution even when evidence is presented that 
the participant's behavior is under severe external con- 
straints. They argue that these diverging a ttribut ional 
tendencies are due not only to the participant's need to 
maintain or enhance his self-concept, but aibo to the differ- 
ing types of information available to the participant cmd 
observer. The participant not only kuows his past behavior 
in similar si tua t ions--and thus whether his present behavior 
is a typical or atypical ins tance--but also possesses sense 
receptors which are preprogramed to observe outward changes 
in an environmenu with constantly shifting cues and opportun- 
ities. At the same time, for the observer it is not the 
stimuli impinging on the participant that are the most meai^- 
ingful--for he cannot occupy the same physical space and thus 
receive the same sensations, nor can he have the same life 
history and thus evaluate those sensations the same way. It 
is the behavior of the participant itself which is most mean- 
ingful to the observer. 

Some support for this way of looking at the attribution 
process was found in a study of the causes of attrition done 
by the Office of Institutional Research at the Military Acad- 
emy (Butler, 1974). Ip that study the official personnel 
records of 372 motivational resignees from the class of 1973 
were consulted, and the responses contained in the letters of 
resignation were compared with exit interview records filled 
out by company and regimental officers. For the entire class- 
as shown in Table l--cadets indicated the following major 
reasons for resiqning: "does not desire a military career," 
"desires a different career," and "adjustment difficulties." 
Officers listed "personal problems" most often, followed by 
"adjustment difficulties," and "does not desire a military 
career." It is interesting to note not only the differences 
in rankings of the reasons but also the differences in lan- 
guage used by the two groups ' describe "adjustment diffi- 
culties." Cadets use more s;^ :m-de f iciency- type languages- 
while officers use more person-de f iciency- type language. It 
should also be noted that while personal problems were men- 
tioned as a cause of attrition 24 percent of the time by 
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TABLE 1 



REASONS WHY CADETS RESIGN, AS STATED BY RESIGNING CADETS 

(CLASS OF 1973) 

Number of Percent of 

Re a s o n T i cu es Stated Times S tated 

1. Does not desire a military 

career. 241 27 

2. Desire:> a different career. 224 25 

3. Adjustment difficulties ct 

USMA: i.e., regulations, 
restrictions, rigors, lack 
of freedom, 4^ System, dis- 
cipline, loss of identity, 
time L nor t age , pressure , 
s^motiona 1 malad j ustment , too 
iTiuch military and not enough 
a ::ademics , cannot accept 
hcmor code, system does not 

allow one to mature. 189 21 



REASONS WHY CADETS RESIGN, AS STATED BY 
TACTICAL AND REGIMENTAL COMMANDING OFFICERS 
(CLASS OF 1973) 

1. Personal problems: i.e., hone- 
sick for girl friend or family, 
family problems, unspecified, 
immature, timid, quitter, no 
guts, insincerity, poor judgment, 
disorganized , self -centered , 
irresponsible, no friends, 
trouble working with others, 
belligerent, parental pressure 

to leave, lacks self-discipline, 
fear of failure/lacks self- 
confidence. 267 

2. Adjustment difficulties at USMA: 
i.e., regulations, restrictions, 
rigors, lack of freedom, 4^ System, 
loss of identity, pressure, emo- 
tional maladjustment, cannot 
mature academically or socially, 
cannot adjust^ cannot accept honor 
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coclo, dislikos honor code, 
d i s L i kos academic a Imosplic re , 
cannot work to i)otonti.al. 
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3. b,)es iU3t (i'.'sire a lailifary i.Mrrof. .;M)G ]\\ 

of .tMc(?r;; ; they re intntioned only 7 i )t..a'c*._Mi t of the time l:)V 
cade ts 

W(..^ fuurd othe. •'V^Lden-.e of thi;- attribut.ion tendency in 
our (SArly in t-.' rv i.(.»w;:> with aeadi^iny o f f ic i.al. s . Scjmo of them 
were fiuiek to point to ehanqes in the nature ot the popula- 
tion from which the academics kuks t sc?lect t:heir students as 
a primary causi.' of attrition. I'tiey <ilso blamed attrition on 
!;uc:h taetf.ars as soeiv^y's attitudes toward tlu.^ military and 
the Vieln.up. War, risiiuf affluence amoncj families of those 
e 1 i cj ib 1 (.^ to r atj»[K) i n tmt^n t , a de te r io rat ion i n res[:)ect "tor 
t rad i t i ';>na ] forms of discipline anci authority, increasing 
availability of a I t(M^na t i ves to academy attendance caused by 
chanqcs in th.e military draft law, and increases in the 
n u mb e r of e o 1 1 cj e s e n < ^ 1 ,.\ v^M i. p s . 

Oth.i-r academy officials weri^ as (;ulck to point to un- 
r<?alistic expectations or_ lack of mental readiness as the 
major causes of attrition. Current -.tudents and some offi- 
cials with whom wc spcke were less cjuick to blame attrition 
on enduring characteristics of those who left, but they 
still exhibited the same tendency. On the other hand, many 
who wrote us concerning the reasons they left the academies 
toor; great pains to describe ^he environmental circumstances 
surrounding their resigruition or separation. 

Attribution i n a choic e situation 

As a result of the research of Festinger {19d7^ and 
others, social scientists know a good deal about a phei.cmenoi 
known as pos t-decisional dissonance reduction. This pheno- 
menon occurs when, after a decision, attitudes are changed to 
make them consonant with that decision. We were advised 
early in our review that this phenomenon might have operated 
to bias the information contained in official files of drop- 
outs and might bias responses made in interviews with drop- 
outs. For example, Butler (1974, p. 4) points out in his 
study of the causes of cadet resignations that: 

* * *how completely valid their reported reasons 
were is a matter of conjecture. The cadets could 
have b^en looking for the easy way out by saying, 
for example, that they had changed their career 
goals. By so doing, the socially acceptable 
response would have been given and any personal 
i nadeauacy avoided . 

i: 
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l.iiui Lcd Jcu;i.is oi st vul l_o;_v c 

A-, st,iUMi in "KiiclcK-.iu-c- H: H.'vicw ol Studirs on Ac-.uipmy 
Attrifion R.M.UmhI Ir.-.urs," oxistiiui studic-s on acadomv 

attrition .■xhibil. .1 numlxT ol limitations wlucli sui'iously 
w,.av..,i;; tlioii- at.] Lit V ior urulor r. I and i p<i t lio causos ol attri- 
f-ion T'u' mt ^rord-.od fi'adci- ir. fatortcd to tliat c-nclosurc 
for a full .-xplanat.Lon of • hoso 1 i mi t ,it- i,on,s . in summary, Idu.,: 
limital ioiir, cast- doubt on tiu- oxtont to whi cli val. id coiichu- 
sions about a comi.Lex and mul ti.di mi_a.s.i.ona 1 i)lu'nomcnon can bo 
r.'aoh.M! with narrowly focused studios, of ton dos 1 qnod wi I li- 
(Mit oau'iitiVi' .a oven assoriat'vo cons i do ra t ions m mind, and 
almost witliout exception r.mployinu at best only l)ivar:atc 
ana] y tical techn icfues. 

qVR Al'l'R()ACJj 

To mana.je the variety and comiHoxity of hypothesized 
causes of attrition, we adopted a conceptual model tor view- 
Lnq the phenomenon wliich was similar in many respects to 
models advocated bv otl-er educational and psycho! oq i cal 
researc:hers. The model (Figure )) [provided a framewor). 
conduct inq the entire attrition study and, m particular 
for our survr;v uovelopment effort; it incorporates Lewrn - 
(19 ]H) dictum' that to understand the causes of a person s 
behavior it is necessary to examine how his personality 
interacts with the environment in which that 

STUDEKT ATTRITION MODEL 



EXTERNAL 
ENVIRONMENT 



STUDENT 




CHARACTERISTjCS 




AT ENTRY 





•J iNTEKACTlON 



I 



n RESIGN 
I REMAIN 



ACADEMY 
ENVIRONMENT 



FIGURE 1. Cone 'tuai model of attrition 
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behavior occurs. Figure 1 also shows that the conceptual 
framework is similar to the "input-process-output" model of 
the systems analyst and to the framework recommended by 
Astin and his colleagues (Astin, 1969; Creager, 1970) for 
investigating the types of impacts colleges have on their 
students . 

Within this conceptual framework two strategies are 
generall available for studying the naturs of a phenomenon 
such as aLtrition. However, only one of those strategies 
promised to be feasible in terms of data available to us, 
the current state of the art in analytical rpethodology , and 
useful data it would produce. 

RESEARCH STRATEGIES AVAILABLE 

The strategies available for studying attrition within 
our conceptual model assume the phenomenon to result largely 
from a lack of fit between the needs, values, aspirations, 
and abilities of those who drop out and the environmental 
opportunities or rewards for expressing those needs. The 
nature of the data required to test that assumption in each 
strategy, however, is different. 

The first strategy requires aggregate data on student 
and environmental characteristics and presupposes some type 
of multivariate analysis to determine which of those charac- 
teristics are the most important in r^^ising attrition. This 
strategy is ideally suited to interinstitutional comparison 
at a fixed point in time, intrains titutional comparison over 
a period of time, or some combination of the two. In an 
interinstitutional comparison many institutions are compared 
as to the effect on attrition of their student character- 
istics and such measures of their environment as (1) conven- 
tional classifications of colleges — for instance, curricular 
organization, type of control, location of school — (2) demo- 
graphic and other related characteristics — size, budget, 
faculty-student ratio — (3) social organizational "climates"-- 
for instance, goal content and consensus, power distribution, 
interrelationships among subsystems (Feldman, 1970) . In 
intrains titutional comparisons particular institutions are 
compared with themselves over time to determine the degre^ 
of covariance between attrition and many of the same stude.ic 
characteristics and environ, ntai measures. 

To achieve somewhat stable' comparisons using this first 
research strategy, researchers have recommended between 4 
(Cattell, 1955) and 25 (Guilford, 1955) observations on each 
variable examined. With only five academies as the focus of 
our study and many variables hypothesized to cause attrition, 
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examination of the effects of aggregate environmental charac- 
teristics was clearly not feasible. Intrains titutional 
comparisons by the same token were also not feasible. There- 
fore,, we adopted a research strategy which focused on testing 
hypotheses about why individual students leave the academies. 
In adopting this strategy we were awajre that officials at a 
number of academies claimed that a very large percentage of 
their attrition in recent years has been due to motivational 
"causes." We were also mindful of March and Simon's (1958) 
characterization of the decision to voluntarily resign from 
an organization as resulting from a subjective weighing of 
the costs and benefits of continued participation in an orga- 
nization as compared to the costs and benefits of participa- 
tion in an alternative activity. 

The process of developing hypotheses about causes of 
attrition was guided by our conceptual model and the March 
and Simon characterization in that we attempted to identify 
those student characteristics and academy and nonacademy 
factors which might lead to differential perceptions of the 
cost and benefits of the Federal service acadcimies . 

ORGANIZATION OF ENCLOSURE A 

This enclosure is organized into six parts. Chapter 2 
describes what we did in preparing for the survey. It 
describes the procedures used in developing hypotheses about 
the causes of attrition and the methods employea to insure 
that the instruments for testing those hypothesized causes 
were credible and adequately sampled the possible causes of 
attrition . 

Chapter 3 describes the procedures used in administer- 
ing our questionnaire and the tests made on the data collected 
to insure that it was sufficiently sound from a psychometric 
viewpoint to proceed with further analyses. These tests were 
concerned mainly with the reliability and validity of indi- 
vidual questionnaire items and also with the extent to which 
questionnaire results could be generalized. 

Chapter 4 discusses how and why the various groups were 
selected for the analysis of recent attrition, as well as the 
statistical techniques , used in performing the analysis. 
Chapter 5 presents a summary of the analysis and identifies 
other studies related to Lhose results. Finally, chapter 6 
lists the conclusions we feel are warranted from cur survey 
and the research of others. 
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CHAPTER 2 



SURVEY DESIGN 

HYPOTHESES DEVELOPMENT 



In addition to our own hypotheses development work, we 
received extensive assistance at this and subsequent stages 
tL^LV''''^l/''°'' representatives of each of the academies 
and responsible executive agencies. The mechanism for pro- 
ran 5 assistance was a committee known as the Joint 
GAO-Academy-lxecutive Agency Working Group on Academy Attri- 
ri^,^; Academy and executive agency members of the Workina 
Group generally included personnel responsible for resear-h 
Ji^-^o ^^^^^"^^-^2 executive agency personnel responsible 

either for research and data analysis at human resources- 
type laboratories or manpower program management. Various 
members of the Working Group were responsible for coordinat- 
ing activities of subgroups at each of the academies which 
prov.ded assistance on particular aspects of the study. 

Two products by staff of the Military Academy were 
especially useful in the hypotheses-development stage of the 
survey. Before establishment of the Working Group, 6 of- 
ficers and 1 civilian at the Academy— who had been dealing 
directly with resigning cadets or had been performing re- 
search on variables related to attrition — formulated a list 
of 64 mam hypotheses about causes of attrition from their 
Academy. These hypotheses were based upon previous research 
or the personal judgments of the individuals involved. 

The Military Academy's list of hypotheses; fell into 
three general categories: (1) preentrance variables, (2) 
Military Academy environmental variables, and (3) variables 
representing a combination of the other two categories. Pre- 
entrance variables were concerned with the candidate's per- 
sonality; the congruence between his values and goals and 
those of the Academy; his reasons for entering and his ex- 
pectations; the alternatives available to him; and his 
sociological, demographic, and background characteristics 
The Military Academy environmental variables were concerned 
with the Academy's environment in general, and its academic 
program m particular, as well as the cadet's reasons for 
leaving c.nd his standing on the abilities the Academy consi- 
dered important for success at the Academy. Interactional 
variables were concerned with group cohesion, individual 
reference group identification, and the availability of 
female companionship. 

The second prouuct produced by staff of the Military 
Academy was a list of 312 factors and variables in a cadet's 



life and in the Academy's environment which may affect hxs 
decision toward pursuing a miliary career through attend- 
ance a? an academy. Cadet life variables were conceptualized 
as the interaction of (1) the abilities, interests, and 
characteristics of individual cadets, (2) the shared atti- 
tudes aSd performance standards of the particular groups with 
whom each cadet interacts, and (3) the multiplicity of expe- 
riences each cadet undergoes while participating in the pro 
grSms and processes operated by the Academy. Sixty-one cadet 
life variables were identified. 

The academy environment variables and factors were divi- 
ded into two groups: those associated with nine specific 
fields of academy activity and those associated "^th the 
total academy environment. The specific fields of activity 
were (1) educational programs and processes, (2) physical 
development programs, (3) military training programs, (4) 
Ieade??hip development programs, (5) the disciplinary sys- 
tem, (6) the honor system, (7) the fourth-class system (8) 
cSd^t lifestyle factors, and (9) administrative support pro- 
grams . 

The complete list of cadet life and environmental factors 
was revieS^d'by each academy (including the Military Academy_ 
again) for completeness and general applicability. We estab 
UsLd a three-point system for rating the -n^P°-tance of each 
factor's impact on either retention or attrition. Three 
po?n?s indicated great importance, two indicated "moderate 
importance, and one indicated slight importance. Importance 
ratings were received from four of the academies, so the 
ITAIII n^er of points any factor could -signed was 24 
(6 points for very important in producing both attrition ana 
retention times 4 academies) . The top 10 ^^^f.^^^^"^ 
in Table 2 It should be noted that while all but -L or 
pSss^bS 2:-of the top 10-ranked factors relate to relatively 
ensuring personal characteristics of the person, J-^ of 

?he top 74 factors relate to those characteristics. Those 
top 7? factors represent items with a rating of 6 J}^f^^ ' 
They were chosen-along with the Military Academy list of 
hypotheses-for special attention in the selection and con- 
struction of instruments for our survey. 
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TABLE 2 

RANK-ORDERED IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF CADET LIFE 
AND ACADEMY EnVIRONMENT FACTORS 

T?=.^4-^ ^ • . Importance 
Factor de scription rating ^ 

Ability to perform un::;er stress 15 9 

Academic ability 

Physical ability 

Attitude toward remaining at 

academy and pursuing a military career 12.8 

Attitudes of the cadet's family* 12 6 

Attitude toward conforming 12 j 

Desire to attend academy ^^2 3 

Attitude toward failure 12 0 

Emotional maturity ^ 

Stability ^ 

11.0 



Decimal places resulted from separate ratings by 10 officers 
at 1 academy, while an overall rating was supplied by each 
of 3 academies. (Data from the Mercant Marine Academy was 
received too late to be included in the ranking.) 

INSTRUMENT SELECTION AND CONSTRUCTION 

In selecting and constructing instruments for our sur- 
vey, we were particularly concerned that the results from 
using them be comparable for all the academies. For measur- 
ing student characteristics at entry, this concern was 
generally met by data which had already been collected For 
measurements of the academy environment and nonacademy 
fnstJum^nt required construction of a new survey 

Student characteristics at entry 

The two primary sources of data about student character- 
istics at entry were admissions records at each of the acad- 
emies and the annual survey of entering freshmen conducted by 
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tHe .™e.ican council on Baucaticn ,.CBK P.o.^the^aa^issions 

tests, administered Educational Testing ber 

by the standardized high school rank f ^ermined _ ^ ^^^^^^ 

iJ^elSrirnrd^brefcrrcaS?!"?-^ the Mr --^e Military 
^nd'NaraT Academies, we also obtained -a-res o th 
of student involvement in high school ^^^^^curric 

The ACE annual survey of entering freshmen is accom- 
plished with a four-page ^--^i-^-^^/^^JiI^f of thS sur- 
'^"^^rte^r:?e^e^sL?ra^ry^?heTa^frrSm are 
rnLnrertrilfcrt-standLd biographical and^ 
information-for example, sex; ^^cial and rei g ^^^^ 

ground; parental education, ' f^^^^?^^^?eer plans ; 

degree aspirations; probable ^a3or field career p ^^^^^^ 

?^5^2r'^?hrnrtu^f orthrftems\:hrch' the sur- 

ie3s of ITe classJs of 1974 through x977 are shown in Attach 



ment III- 



Although the AC..freshman survey onducted after _ 

admission, the contamination °f .^^J^^J-J^^^e was felt to be 
by subsequent academy ?he characteristics 

minimal for two reasons^ s'xS^e^t to contamination-demo- 

did not seem likely to ^^^^^^^^^^^^^gtics for example. Second, 
graphic and biographical characteristics ^.^^ 

/"jrLr^t'^fter the"academ-y To that some of the poten- 
:-af contfminatSn'was felt not likely to have had much 



effect. 

Academy environment and 
nonacademy factors 



.o .ea..ure pr.ncipally the a ae„y^ 
nonacademy ^""^"'■/"^^^"pooi of questionnaire items was 
"^nft"/uc?:"inrtla! reafctfon'of tL pool was accomplished 

by questioning whether each item 

wnc, supported by empirical research, interviews 
— was supporueu ijj' f:%^^A-,i^ nr records contained 
with students or officials, or recui-uo 

in files of dropouts; 

-was interpretable in terms of the heuristic con- 
ceptual model underlying the study; and 
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-would produce meaningful results in terms of 
practical recommendations, if found significant. 

We reviewed the reduced pool for adequacy of coverage by 
comparing it with (1) the list of hypotheses about causes 
of attrition (referred to earlier) prepared by the Military 
Academy, (2) a list of societal and personal factors which 
might affect attrition that had been prepared initially by 
the Air Force Academy and, subsequently, reviewed in part by 
the other academies, and (3) the /4 cadet life and academy 
environment variables — from the list of 312 prepared by the 
Military Academy — rated as most important in causing attri- 
tion or retention by all the academies. 

^ The Joint Working Group then reviewed the reduced items 
poc_, with particular attention given to both the adequacy 
of coverage and the relevance of specific items and wording 
for each acadomj . This review improved the validity of the 
instrument by eliminating some irrelevant items and items of 
little utility. 

The instrument was further refined by pretesting with 
both current and former students cf each of the academies 
Twelve persons from each of the three larger academies parti- 
cipated m the pretesting, while eight participated from each 
of the two smaller academies. Pretesting was done on a one- 
on-one basis by GAO field staff who had been instructed on 
the conduct of such tests. A 39-item checklist of respondent 
behaviors was used to identify problems with the instrument 
or with speciiic items. A debriefing followed each pretest. 
A few changes were made to the instrument as a result of (1) 
comments made by the respondent and the GAO staff, and (2) 
response distribution characteris v.ics . The revised instru- 
ment was again reviewed by the Joint Working Group and subse- 
quently administered to current students at the end of April 
and the beginning of May and mailed to dropouts and graduates 
during the month of May 1974. 

The rationale for including each item in the question- 
naire is snown in Attachment IV. To the extent possible 
que -.tions from other instruments which have demonstrated 
reliability and validity were adopted and modified for our 
questionnaire. In writing items to cover the academy environ- 
ment, several frames of reference were used. As a result, 
careful examination of Attachment IV will reveal items which 
show a v. .iety of conceptualizations of that environment. 
There are items which cover the extent of participation in 
typical collegiate extracurricular activities, perceptions 
of thequality and variety of academic instruction, satisfac- 
tion with academy programs and procedures, sources of en- 
vironmental stress, and extent of social supportiveness and 
other things. 
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nnpc^finmaire items covering nonacademy factors ad- 
dressed ttose ^ariabLs n,ost frequently hypothesised to be 
causes of attrition. 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

Reference to Attachment IV will reveal that a number of 
items'InTur questionnaire -l|ed for recollections o. e^e 

i[;^:im:--"f:f inrt^n^e Erfrr^en^erS thelcfdemy, du?ing 
basic draining Preceeding the start of the first acaaemic 
yea"? anS So Moreover, all questions related to the 

!cad;mrenviro- .nent and to nonacademy factors called for 
dro- outs to respond as of when they were still at Uie acaa 
dropouts ro ^-^P" ^- construction was 

n^c " i ■ ced Eecai^e we at^^^^ to test hypotheses about a 
S?nami; phenomenon usin.g a static correlational Resign We ^ 
ayndiux concerned with what i'actors in the en 

Tlro^ment are as'katSd with attrition during the sujmner 
vironment are fourth-class academic year, so 

'^TTe'nT. Spfth^^if :f interest „a. then that individ- 
uals with the same pattern of character.-Stics entry, 

"''°H'^r!-?i"rat«!Son°™wfh pld^lh^fh is^tr, Tol . 
?eacSo fL°thf surJerparticipLts 

^iri^ine;4ored-^rn%ari!c°uSr^°t^f i^oS^sS^jhit l;"^^ 

2«i„»rdif?e?ences in environmental experiences resulted 
frorao?ial differences in the environment experienced by 
those who stayed beyond their first suicmer. 

A number of items called for perceptions as they might 
have bee^ given during the^^^-^ |ummer the ^ourth-class^^^_ 

S^Sri^rortanrto^'eltfbiSh^i^coin experiential frame of 
reference"^ for these periods because so much of the attrition 
occurs then. As can be seen . ^^^"^^"f the last 

?"rSa:Lfit'racfrf^ hrafade!;iSrh:rScc:rred before the 
beginning of academic classes of the second-class year. 
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Graph 1 

PFRCEHT OF ACADEMY ATTRITION OCCURRING IN FIRST TWO YEARS 



PERCENV 




GRADUATING CLASS 



A number of other questions called for motivations and 
characteristics at time of entry. These were included because 
of the lack of completeness in the coverage of those cnarac- 
teristics by the existing data — that is, the admissions 
records and the ACE freshman survey. 

Only approximate tests of our success at ruling out 
competing hypotheses with the recall item construction were 
possible. These tests, along with others concerned with the 
quality of our data base and a description of the conditions 
of adminj-stration, are discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 



ADMINISTRATION OF INSTRUMENTS 

AND PRELIMINARY ANALYSES 

The methods of administering o^^^^^^^ionnaire were 
designed to maintain the confidentiality of respondents and 
^-o achieve high reliability and generalizability . In aaai 
t?on? te JoScluded that respondent j-^-^-^^^^^^^^ 
prot;cted with controls exercised by °thers in linking data 
from our questionnaire with data from the ACE freshman sur 
vev and f?om admissions records. Certain P^^^^^^^^^^^^f 
of the quality of the data base were performed and these 
iLTcltZ the'quality to sufficiently high--in terms of 
reliability and external and construct validity (looseiy 
defined) proceed with more sophisticated analysis. 

ADMINISTRATT^ON OF GAO QUESTIONNAIRE 

TWO methods of administering our questionnaire ^^re 
employed: mass administration Procedures were used at each 
o^ the academies to survey students enrolled °f f 
Spy l! 1974; direct mail-out procedures were used to survey 
tSLe who h;d resigned or had been separated from the acad 
em?es since July of 1970, as well as graduates of the class 
of 1973. 

Mass administration at the academies ^"^^^he specific 
. • 4-/^ ran fipld taffs responsible tor 

idmin^strrtLn'-Shich Te InAt^el as Attachment V-were 

Mass administrat ion procedures 

:frtt^^p^:^^rJnt-ra.rncnranS^ s 

istration and lack of uniqueness ^^^P°"^^^: ^Stion tends 

Tn heat, lighting, noise, -!"^-,^i°:;=',J"?he p.rpo e of the 

factors ^^-^l^lllllf'^l",,^) , MasraLiniSraUon would also 
measurement (Anastasi, l^ooj . 
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reduce unreliability due to any tendency for groups of indi- 
viduals to formulate common responses to the questionnaire. 

Reviev; of responses to a checklist evaluation of admin- 
istration conditions — a copy of which is in Attachment V — 
showed that standard conditions generally held within each 
academy with some differences across academies. Evaluations 
were provided by at least two GAO staff members independently 
observing each of eight different mass administrations at 
the academies. 

Officials at two academies which had adjusted the class- 
room schedule to allow for a day-administration stated that 
the massed group of students were as quiet during the admin- 
istration as they had been on any occasion. At a third 
academy where the administration was scheduled on an evening 
before final examinations and was conducced in an auditorium 
where seating was close and no arm rests were provided, the 
reported noise level during administration was uniformly 
reported as relatively high. An evening administration was 
also used at the remaining two academies where there was some 
evidence of high noise levels, but less consistency in this 
judgment by the GAO staffs providing independent ratings. 

At two of the academies , there were some di f f erences in 
heat and lighting depending on where students sat in an 
auditorium. To a question about how many students seemed to 
be really antagonistic toward answering the questiornaire , 
85 percent of the observer responces fell in the categories 
of some, few, or none--as shown in Table 3. In each of the 
three instances where a GAO staff member reported that most 



TABLE 3 



EVALUATION OF ANTAGONISM TOWARD 
RESPONDING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 



Proportion rated antagonistic 



Number of times 
category^ checked 



All 
Most 



0 
3 
0 
8 
7 
2 



About half 



Some 
A few 
None 



of the students were antagonistic, at least one other staff 
member observing the same administration reported only some 
or a few of the students were antagonistic. 



special tests of responses provided by students to the 
questionnaire were conducted as an additional check on pos- 
sible biases resulting from variances in conditions of admin- 
istration. The results of these tests— described in detail 
later under the "position response bias" heading— indicated 
that any variances which may have affected responses were n^t 
so serious as to distort the results of analyses performed. 

Almost all of the 13,430 students enrolled at the 5 
academies on May 1, 19 74 , responded to the questionnaire— as 
can be see in Chart 2. 

Chart 2 



GAO QUESTIONNAIRE RETURN PERCENTAGES 
CURRENT STUDENTS 



PERCENTAGE RETURN 




MA NA AFA CGA MMA 

ACADEMY 

» Th. I(iw«r Mlurn p.rc.nlog. ol uimmo ll du« to o moll odmlnlllrollon lor oppro>lmal«ly 38 p«rMnl ol lh« codali 
on too trolning during ragulor odmlnl itrotlon. 



Confidentiality of the respon-T, of these students was 
maintained by boxing the questionnaires immediately after 
:Sm^nis?ration and (1) storing th. boxes in a secured room 
and (2) transporting them to a GAO regional office or shipping 
them immediately to the processing facility. No academy 
official, student, or employee had access to the question- 
naires once they were completed. 

Direct mail-out procedures 

The direct mail-out procedures were initiated in mid-May 
1974 with a package including the questionnaire, a trans- 
mittal letter, and a self-addressed postage-paid return en- 
velope. Each transmittal accompanying the package for drop- 
outs was individually typed, with the addressee's name 
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included in the salutation, ^nd individually signed- The 
transmittals for graduates were less formal and were mass 
produced- Approximately 10 days after the initial mailing, 
a postcard reminder was sent to all those in the mail -out 
sample- A second mailing of the questionnaire occurred 
approximately 4 to 6 weeks after the initial mailing- This 
second mailing was sent to all those who had nrt previously 
responded and for whom the post office had net indicated 
absence of a forwarding address - 

The plots of dropout responses as a function of the 
length of time the questionnaire was in the field is shown 
in Graph 2- In total, 67 percent of appro::imately 7,300 
students who had left the 5 academies between July 1970 and 
about May 1, 19 74, responded to our survey- Factoring out 
the 13 percent of the questionnaires returned by the post 
office as nondeliverable yields a 77-percent return rate for 
those whom we were able to contact- There were some differ- 
ences in response rates by academy, as well as a slight ten- 
dency for more responses from the recent dropouts. These 
trends are shown in Chart 3, in which the nondeliverables 
have not been factored out- 



Of the 3 , 000 graduates of the cj,a^ of 1973, 77 percent 

responded to our survey. Factoring out the 4-9 percent which 
were nondeliverable yields a response rate of 80 percent for 
this group- There was a pronounced tendency for graduates 
of the Air Force and Coast Guard Academies to respond more 
frequently than graduates of the other three academies - 
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Graph 2 
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Confidentiality of responses by dropouts and graduates 
was, insured by having the respondent mail his questionnaire 
directly to the data processing facility. 

INTEGRATION OF DATA AND MAINTENANCE 
OF CONFIDENTIALITY 

The most important feature of our confidentiality main- 
tenance effort was a name-to-code-to-code linking system 
originally designed by the American Council on Education for 
assuring confidentiality in their longitudinal studies and 
described in detail elsewhere (Astin and Boroch , 1970). ace 
was responsible for establishing and maintaining the linking 
system in our study. The procedures used consisted of assign- 
ing a unique five-digit, identification number to each ques- 
tionnaire which could be linked to a second identification 
number held throughout the study by ACE. This second number 
was linked in turn to a third number assigned each respon- 
dent during ACE's annual freshman survey and to a number used 
on coding sheets to record admissions data. After merging 
the various data by linking numbers, ACE furnished us with 
an integrated data tape on which there were no identification 
numbers. The linking process is depicted m Figure 2. 



GAG Questionnaire 
Tape: 1st Set of ID's 



Admissions Data 
Tape: 2nd Set of ID's 



Linking Tape 



ACE Freshman Survey 
Data Tape: 3rd Set of ID's 



Integrated Data 
Tape: No ID 'a 



FIGURE 2 . ACE link system for maintaining respondent confidentiality. 

The number of records on the data tape used in siibse- 
quent analyses was smaller than the universe of dropouts, 
current students, and graduates for three reasons. In the 
first place, not everyone who entered the academies since 
Julv of 1970 responded to the ACE freshman survey— although 
a higS percentage did (97.5 percent) -so a GAO-ACE question- 
naire link was not possible for every case. The lack of 
complete response to the freshman survey was primarily due 
to the fact that by the time it was administered— withm a 
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two of the beginning of the first summer — a small number of 
students had already left. The second reason is that the 
number of linkages involved introduced the possibility of 
erroneous identification number assignment. Third, and most 
importantly, the integrated tape did not contain the records 
of dropouts who did not respond to our questionnaire. None- 
theless, a total of 82 percent of all those current students 
and dropouts in our survey appeared on the integrated tape, 
and it is on these students that the remainder of our pre- 
liminary analyses were conducted.-^ 

ESTIMATION OF BIAS DUE TO NONRESPONSE 
TO GAO QUESTIONNAIRE 

One point of particular concern to us in the direct 
mail-out administration to the dropouts was that only those 
with strong emotional feelings aoout an academy would respond 
and further that this group would not be representative of 
the entire group to which the questionnaire was mailed. This 
concern led us to contract with ACE for an estimate of the 
extent of bias in our dropout population due to nonresponse 
by some of those surveyed. After extensive investigation ACE 
concluded that, while the existence of bias could not defi- 
nitely be ruled out, the evidence examined did not support a 
conclusion of sufficient bias to justify any attempts to 
correct for it. ACE's full report is included as Attachment 
VI and is summarized below. 

The attempt to identify nonresponse bias centered around 
an examination of student characteristics at entry which 
might dif f erentia+.e those who responded from those who did 
not respond and, therefore, might be used to develop compen- 
satory weights to reduce the bias. Most of those character- 
istics were measures obtained from the ACE freshman surveys- 
additional characteristics were obtained from academy admis- 
sions records. The specific variables used to measure 
student characteristics are listed in tabs A through D of 
Attachment VI. 

The test for bias was done in a stepwise fashion. The 
initial, exploratory step consisted of calculating zero-order 
correlations between the variables in tab A and a criterion 
vector designating individual response or nonresponse. Those 
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loata from graduates of the class of 1973 was not analyzed 
because ACE freshman survey data was not available for two 
of the academies. Moreover, as will be discussed later in 
this chapter, evidence was found that validity of the analyt- 
ical results appeared to be inversely related to the len jth 
of time separating dropouts fron their fellow cohort members 
who stayed. 
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validity coefficients were then examined for significance, 
magnitude, consistency across samples, and plausibility. The 
sample sizes on which validities were calculated are summa- 
rized in Table I of Attachment VI. The number of significant 
validities within each sample and subsample at the 1- and 
5-percent levels are shown in Table II. Since the number of 
validities examined per sample was approximately 100, the 
numbers were approximately percentages. Theoretically, by 
chance one expects 5 percent of the validities to be signi- 
ficant at the .05 level and 1 percent at the .01 level. 

The figures in Table II of Attachment VI are somewhat 
larger than expected from the sampling distribution of cor- 
relations. ACE cautioned that in interpreting these results 
it should be noted that (1) not all variables are experi- 
mentally independent, (2) many of the variables are dichoto- 
mous and markedly skewed, whereas the sampling theory is 
based on continuous, normal distributions, and (3) except 
within the smallest academy subsamples, the magnitudes of the 
significant validities rarely accounted for more than 1 or ^ 
percent of the response variance. 

In view of these equivocal results, ACE gave special 
attention to the magnitude, patterns of consistency, and 
plausible interpretability of the significant validities. 
These are summarized in Table 3 of Attachment VI which shows 
considerable inconsistency across entry year samples and 
academy subsamples within years. Combined with the fact that 
only a v-ry small amount of nonresponse bias can be detected 
with any confidence, this appeared to ACE to render moot any 
attempt to perform a common weighing correction across years 
and academies for respondent data on dropouts. 

As a further step in testing the feasibility of weighing 
for bias, multiple regressions were performed on combined 
samples for each entry year. Academy-attended vectors were 
permitted to enter, but in no case did they— despite differ- 
ences in response rates. Table 4 of Attachment VI summa- 
rizes the number of steps required to build a regression 
equation accounting for 5 percent of the variance and the 
percentage accounted for after 5, 10, andv 15 steps. The 
results provide no further encouragement for weighing. ACh,, 
therefore, concluded that, in view of indications of hetro 
genity of regression results, across academy subsamples, it 
might be dangerous to weight on the basis of a combined 
regression, whereas differential corrections within year-by- 
academy subsamples would vastly elaborate the effort with 
doubtful weighting based on less stable systems. 
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TEST OF MEMORY BIAS IN RECALL ITEMS 

To obtain measures of the attitudes, experiences, and 
characteristics of both dropouts and current students at 
comparable points in time, our survey relied heavily on 
respondent recall of his characteristics at entry and his 
feeling and experiences during certain points of his acad- 
emy career. We recognized that such recall might be subject 
to memory bias resulting from subsequent experience which 
might have distorted recollection; however, we believed that 
It was better to imperfectly measure variables which might 
be important m causing attrition than to have no measure on 
them at all. 

Recognizing the potential significance of the memory 
bias problem, we constructed a number of items in our ques- 
tionnaire to parallel items contained in the ACE survey con- 
ducted at time of entry. Then, to the extent that high 
agrecmnnt m responses to the parallel items was obtained 
we would have some confidence that subsequent experience 
was not seriously distorting recollections. The estimates 
of the product-moment correlations between parallel ACE and 
GAO Items concerned with high school accomplishments are 
shown m Table 4. The Phi/Phi max coefficient was used to 
estimate the correl .tion because it allows for variation in 
the base rate of responses to dichotomous items thus pro- 
viding a measure of the intrinsic relationship between 
variables (Guilford, 1954). The size of the obtained 
correlations indicate little or no memory bias operating 
with items of this type, which is not surprising in view 
of previous research on the stability of responses to im- 
portant life events on biographical inventories. 
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TABLE '\ 

pqTlMATES OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN PARALLEL 
"^^^IViTIES ITEMS: GAO MID-1974 SURVEY 
AND ACE SURVEY 

Stability estimate by 
ACE s urvey year 
Activity "T9T0 1971 19T2 



,83 .85 
.94 .95 



Received a high rating in a 
State or regional music 
contest 

Participated in a State or 
regional speech or debate 
c ,ntest 

Won a varsity letter (sports) 

Won a prire or award in an .^^ 
art competition 

Had poem'-, -tories, or 
articles published 

Pa-f-icipated in a Nationa?. 
Science Foundation summer 
program 

Placed i.n a State or regional 
science contest 

Was a member of a scholastic 
v-'^.ior society 

Won a certificate of merit or 
letter of commendation in 
National Merit Program 



,96 .94 .98 



.92 .88 
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A second typo of item on which we obtained stability 
estimates was self-ratinqs of personality characteristics. 
These ratings were obtained from the ACE survey of the class 
of 1975 conducted in July of 1971 using a five-point Likert 
scale: Recall estimates were obtained from the same class 
approximately 3 years later using our questionnaire. The 
correlations between the ratings are shown in Table 5. The 
average intercorrelation for the 20 ratings is .52 (Fischer's 
z-transformation) . While these correlations are substantially 
lower than those obtained for the accomplishment items, they 
are still generally good in view of the restricted popula- 
tion on which they are computed, the ambiguity of some of 
the trait names used, the extremely long period over which 
the comparisons are made, and finally the fact that academy 
experience might be expected to affect the individual's 
standings on these traits— all factors which would serve to 
weaken the observed correlations. 



TABLE 5 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PARALLEL PERSONALITY RATINGS: 
GAO MID-1974 SURVEY AND ACE JULY 1971 SURVEY 



Personality trait 


r 


Academic ability 


. 52 


Athletic ability 


.68 


Artistic ability 


.67 


Cheerfulness 


. 49 


Drive to achieve 


. 44 


Leadership ability 


. 49 


Mathematical abi li ty 


.64 


Mechanical ability 


.60 


Originality 


. 47 


Political conservatism 


. 47 


Political liberalism 


- 50 



Personality trait 


r 


Popularity 


. 53 


Popularity (with 




opposite sex) 


.57 


Public speaking ability 


.64 


Sel f-conf idence 




(intellectual) 


. 39 


Self-confidence (social) 


. 50 


Sensitivity to criticism 


. 22 


Stubborness 


.46 


Understanding of others 


. 36 


Writing ability 


.57 



By way of comparison to our results, Boruch and Creager 
(1972) have determined the stability of responses to the 
ACE freshman survey over a 2- to 3-week interval for a sam- 
ple of 202 students from 3 Washington, D.C., area schools. 
Their results compare very favorably with ours, especially 
considering the large difference in intervals over which the 
two sets of correlations were computed. Selected tables 
from the Boruch and Creager report are included in Attach- 
ment VII. In brief, most of the reliabilities were close 
to 1 for demographic characteristics, family background, 
and high school achievements. Reliabilities for students' 
estimates of the probability of certain events occurring 
was a function of the event, ranging from .58 to .88. 
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Responses were unstable f-^r-P-^^y^.^r "tXs e? in°g":' 
permanently "but f-f.V stable , M^or ^t^^ .^^^^^ 

:TrfVesTi\llV., ra^ inflrcm a 1- • JB -r agreement 
rtSe:tf ^^fca^prs-To rS^.l/°sr?irT,reement „it. 
"marijuana should be legalized. 

It should be noted that to the extent memory bias 
It snouiu uc 1 wpirianre in our measures, 

exists it will produce error ^^^^^"^f ° (gince validity 
thereby reducing reliability and ^^j^^^^^ .^J^'^'^ Therefore, 
cannot exceed the square ^^^^erms of whether the 

fe!e™t1LrtiLniire^?tLrhLrany Correlation with 
attrition- 

PO SITION RESPONSE BIAS 

^ ^ t-ho effects of varying conditions of admin- 
istra'^^o^;^ ITJ'T. " -emies a ireful examination 
teSen^tol^ovirtS ^arrfs o efto multlp 

within a question ^^«"^J'-^f,lChment J?" with examples of 
this examination (shown in Attachment performed 

what a position ^jf °? ^^thl'wereMrst olasLen at 

on responses of the class or i:^ / c:t-ndents at the 5 acad- 
the time of administration Only 33 students a^^ 

amies showed a P^^^^^J" considering that a skipped 

tions. This number ^^J^^^e^°^ ^3 growing position bias 

question ^^^SiSn answered the same way-blank!) 

(all Items within ^he question ^^^^^^ 
and students were told that paruiox^ 
voluntary. 

The same position response t-^/-,P^5^?^rt'3rsJudents 
the ACE freshman survey questions ^^^^f of 2 ques- 

had provided the same response to multiple pare 



tions 



n t-hP basis of the small percentage of the total popu- 
.atio°"w^roh^::rib te. a position response tenaeno.^ 

fl"t?;nstmU"^hf fca^em^L^^errso slight that they would 
not warrant cross-academy comparisons. 



MISSING VfiLUES 



a few Items sKippt^u uy ir ■ u^-, ^ academy 

?:-oJdrf:nvrrrstSd^nt"?ncruLr"^fui%urvev. .or 

3G 
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our questionnaire, there were 2 35 items for which an accurate 
coiint of nonresponse by current students could be made and 
126 Items for which a count of dropout nonresponse could 
be made. On 9 3 percent of the items, the extent of current 
student nonresponse was 1 percent or less while on 71 per- 
cent of the items the extent of dropout nonresponse was 1 
percent or less (Table 6). Most importantly, for neither 
group did the nonresponse of any item exceed 3 percent 
However, in view of the slight differences in the cumulative 
distributions of dropouts and current students, it was de- 
cided to substitute modal values for missing values in our 
questionnaire. Separate modal values by status, by academy, 
and by year of entry were substituted. While such substitu- 
tions generally act to weaken the intrinsic relationships 
between variables (Rummel, 1970), such weakening would be 
very minor in the present case because of the very small 
percentage of missing values and also because of the three 
way classification used to compute the modes. 

TABLE 6 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GAO QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEMS LEFT BLANK BY STATUS 



Current Students (N-2 35 





Number 




Number 




of items 




of items 


Percent 


at each 


Cumulative 


at each 


percentage 


percent at 


percentage 


nonresponse 


level 


each level 


level 


0 


52 


22 


24 


1 


166 


93 


66 


2 


13 


99 


34 


3 


4 


100 


2 



Dropouts (N:^126) 



Cumulative 
percent at 
each level 

19 
71 

98 
100 
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ror the ACE questionnaire the- were 198 iten,s .sed^in 
1 o£ -the fnctor analyses to he ^" ^.^n be seen 

for whioh a -nf,=P°;;:„?-f ,=,r ?e'I oufrent'^ltudent non- 
^r^s fn^e ^^s^'l P-cfnf less while 1 pero.nt or less^ot 
^r ^n:??Srr%r.ra^/?rp^r^:n^^rnrnresponse to an. 
item exceed 7.1. 

TABLE 7 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ACE QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEMS LEFT BLANK BY STATUS 

CurrentStudents___ Dropou ts ___ 

-Im^ Number 

r -; +-^rr,c of Items 

of Items . at each Cumulative 

Peroent per^e^S^e Pe^ei e^at peroenta.e PJ™|^ 

nonres£onse _J^vel___ each level level . 

20 24 17 

" I] 51 50 53 



1 4J Q-J 

^r. QT. 55 

5 

4 100 4 



2 58 93 

3 

^4 



3 6 97 4 100 



^■F^^nr^oc at- the three military acad- 
From the.admxssxons offices at the ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

emies we obtained 12 items °^ inror ^^^^ 
who had entered since ^^^O, while at the co .^f^^^^- 
Merchant Marine Academies f ^^^"J^^^ information was 
tion. Whenever one or more °f J^^. ^^^%°^eeded range param- 
incomplete for a particular student °^ J^^JJ considered 
eters^rovided by academy officials that^c^ ^^^^^ 

in error. Less than 5 percent u percent of the records 

four of the five academies About ^ 14 percen ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
at the fifth academy were in error ^ow ^^.^^ 
Tere iSf is^f in^irtfr^an^l^srs^^^Zero was substituted for 
every item in error. 
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CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 



There are several accepted moLhods for assessing valid- 
ity of a measuring instrument (American Psychological Assoc L 
ation, 1974, Anastasi, 1968), What the psychometrician call 
content validity and the social scientist might call ecolog- 
ical validity-- that is, the extent to which the contents of 
the instrument cover a representative sample of the domain 
being measured (Anastasi, 1968)--is assessed j udgmentally , 
We attempted to insure a higi. level of this type 'of valid- 
ity by constructing our insti ument and other measures in a 
systematic fashion: previous research on the phenomenon 
was consulted, a conceptual model developed, a taxonomy of 
student characteristics and academy life constructed by ex- 
perts, and hypotheses were formulated and related to the 
conceptual model and the taxonomy. Following chapters on 
our detailed analysis will present evidence on the criterion- 
related validity of our instrument and measures. However, 
before beginning our detailed analysis, we attempted to 
assess the construct validity of our instrument. 

As Helmstadter (1964, p. 134) has pointed out, the 
notion of construct validity derives from the idea that: 

All mental * * * traits which one might attempt to 
i measure * * * are hypothetical constructs, each 
carrying with it a number of associated meanings re- 
lating how a person who possessed the specified 
traits would behave in certain situations. 

In our preliminary analysis we examined the interrelation- 
ships among responses to a number of items by the class of 
1974 at the academies to determine whether these interrela- 
tionships made sense in terms of what we knew about each 
academy and how we expected a person who possessed a speci- 
fied trait would respond to other items. 

The first item examined was concerned with self-ratings 
of personality traits at time of entry. Shown at the top of 
Graph 4 are the five traits on which students, on the aver- 
age, rated themselves highest, at the bottom are the five on 
which they, on the average, rated themselves lowest. In 
view of the general high selectivity of the admissions pro- 
cedures at the academies (both in terms of leadership po- 
tential and drive as well as academic aptitude), it is not 
surprising that students should perceive themselves as at 
least above average in relation to others their own age (4 on 
the scale of 1 to 5) in leadership ability and intellectual 
confidence and approaching the top 10 percent (5 on the scale) 
in academic and mathematical ability and drive to achieve. 
Conversely, it is also not surprising, in view of Cochran's 
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Graph 4 



PERSONALITY SELF ASSESSMENTS 
AVERAGE OF ALL ACADEMIES 



ACADEMIC ABILITY 
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(1972) research on political attitudes of Naval Academy 
students, to find that these students rate themselves slightly 
above the average (3 on the scale) in political conservatism 
and slightly below the average in political liberalism. 

Examination of the matrix of 119 unique corelations 
among the 20 personality trait ratings showed that the 
highest intercorrelations were among the 10 items shown 
in Table 8. Again, these intercorrelations make good 
sense . 

TABLE 8 

HIGHEST INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PERSONALITY SELF-ASSESSMENT ITEMS 



Mathematical 
ability 



Academic 

ability 
Political 

liberalism 
Popularity 
Self-confidence 

(social) 
Drive to achieve 
Public speaking 

ability 



47 



Political 
conservatism 



-.74 



Popularity 
with the 

opposite Leadership 
sex ability 



67 



.44 

.46 
.44 

. 45 



To the extent that one perceives himself as having a high 
degree of political conservatism, it would be expected that 
he would also perceive himself as having a low degree of 
political liberalism. The correlates of perceived leader- 
ship ability are those popularly held about characteristics 
of leaders. 



The second item examined concerned reasons for attend 
in^ t-hP academy A three-point scale was used in this item 
iot rftinrth^'l^Por'tance 16. possible reasons J- attend- 
ina The highest intercor relations among the 16 reasons 
aJI'showS in%able 9. Here again the intercorrelations 
make good sense. For instance, those who felt that pay 
while attending the academy was important in their de 
cision also felt that opportunity for tuition-free educa- 
tion was important. 



HIGHEST 



TABLE 9 

INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG "REASONS FOR ATTENDING'' ITEMS 

Wanted to 
Social serve my 

prestige military Wanted to 
Graduation obligation serve my Tuition-free 
offered as an officer country education — 



Honor and 
prestige of 
an academy 
appointment 

Felt it would 
help me attain 
high rank in 
the service 



Emphasis on 
leadership 
training and 
physical 'develop- 
ment at academy 

Pay while attend- 
ing academy 

After examining several items in this fashion (includ- 
ina determining the internal consistency of items modified 
f?L StSe^s^^^^ we were -"i-^tly confident t^^^^ 
Questionnaire items exhibited a reasonable degree of con 
s??uct JSlidity. Further support for this conclusion was 
obSiLrdu?ing the factor analyses, described later, where 
we obtained such results as 

—an academic ability factor, loading items 

from our questionnaire about perceived academic 
and mathematical ability at entry scores on 
standardized admissions tests, and ratings of 
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the expectations of graduating with honors and 
being elected to an academic honor society ob- 
tained from the ACE questionnaire; 



— an "environmental manning" factor on which 

size of the high school graduating class loaded 
positively and high school nonathletic activities 
loaded negatively thus fitting well into Roger 
Baker's (1968) ecological research on the effects 
of large and small schools . 

CURRENT STUDENT EXPERIENTIAL CONTAMINATION 

The last step in the preliminary analysis process con- 
sisted of factor analyzing responses by the class of 1974 
to several questions which had multiple parts and for which 
it was suspected that fewer dimensions could be used to 
describe the response space. The factor analysis procedures 
employed were the same as those used for our detailed 
analysis. (These procedures are described in detail in the 
next chapter.) For present purposes, the significant point 
is that the factor analysis produced anomalous results for 
several questions in terms of, sometimes, extensi\e research 
about correlates of voluntary withdrawal from organizations. 
For instance, Vroom (1964, 1969) has reviewed a large number 
of studies on the relationship between satisfaction and 
turnover in work organizations which consistently showed 
that those who were more dissatisfied tended to leave. How- 
ever, we found just the opposite. As can be seen in Chart 4, 
a far greater percentage of those who stayed reported low 
satisfaction with academy leadership and student influence 
while a far greater percentage of the dropouts reported high 
satisfaction with this factor. 
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Chart 4 



SATISFACTION WITH 
ACADEMY LEADERSHIP AND STUDENT INFLUENCE 

CLASSES OF 1974 




CURRENT STUDENTS 



DROP-OUTS 



CURRENT STUDENTS 




LEVEL OF 
SATISFACTION 



LOW 



DROP-OUTS 



- Several explanations were offered for this anomalous 
findina Perhaps the most reasonable is that it resulted 
finding, ^^erh^p^^ combining dropouts with current students 

students of the class of 19/4 



from the 

for the analysis. Current 

were first-classmen within a month of graduation the 
time of our survey. Dropouts, on the other hand, had for 

the academies during their first 2 years- 
According to a number of academy 
to four more years of 

the current 



our 

the most part left 
as was shown on Graph 1. 

officials, the experience of two 

academy life by the current students would be s^"-^;f^^^^^° 
produce the results obtained because of . f ^^^^^ 

tion of autonomy needs and of increasing familiarity with 
the basis of academy policy and procedures. 



some support for this experiential bias hypothesis can 




which includes third-class stayers and both fourth- and 
third-class dropouts-are small but in the unexpected 
direction. The size of these unexpected differences in- 
creases as the current students stay longer (classes of 
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Chart 5 



PERCENTAGE IN EACH CLASS YEAR RESPONDING 
••VERY DISSATISFIED- TO QUESTIONS ABOUT 




1975 and 1974) while the dropout group remains relatively 
constant in terms of their experience (mostly droDouts from 
the first 2 years of each class) . 

We also examined the zero-order validities between other 
items in our questionnaire concerned with the academy environ- 
ment and nonacademy factors, and we noted a general trend for 
them to increase, sometimes substantially, and occasionally 
to change sign, as a function of the length of time current 
students were at the academy. 

As a result of these analyses, we decided to focus our 
study on two types of attrition. The first would be recent 
attrition--that is, attrition which occurred in the year of 
our survey or just before it — and would include examination 
of the environmental as well as the student correlates. The 
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second focus would be on attrition from the class of 1974 

to minimize experiential bias by such an analytical strategy. 
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CHAPTER 4 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

Upon completing the preliminary analysis, our task be- 
came one of making several decisions about how the detailed 
analysis of data should proceed. In making these decisions 
we sought and received extensive advice and counsel from 
the Joint Working Group on Academy Attrition. These deci- 
sions related primarily to how groups should be formed for 
analysis and the appropriateness of various statistical 
techniques for analyzing attrition within those groups. 
This chapter discusses how and why the analysis groups were 
formed, as well as the statistical techniques used to 
analyze attrition. It also presents intermediate results 
of the statistical analyses from which the appropriateness 
of the techniques might be judged. 

FORMATION OF ANALYSIS GROUPS 

The first major decision to be made with respect to the 
composition of analysis groups was whether the study should 
focus on attrition from academies in the aggregate or from 
each academy separately. We decided on the latter. The 
principal reasons for this decision were (1) the inequality 
of sample sizes at each of the academies and (2) known and 
presumed differences among the academies in terms of student 
characteristics at entry and important features of their 
environments. Had an aggregate analysis been done under 
these conditions, the results would have been typical for 
the larger academies — the Air Force, Military, and Naval 
Academies — whose classes contain about four times as many 
students as the Coast Guard and Merchant Marine Academies. 
However, they might not have been at all typical for these 
last two academies. 

It was decided to separately analyze attrition at each 
academy also because the results of aggregate analysis would 
have been representative for a "typical" military academy. 
What little evidence existed at the beginning of our study 
indicated that interacademy differences were sufficiently 
great to call into question whether "typical" results would 
be representative of any academy. For instance, Astin (1971) 
had reported that both the Air Force and Naval Academies 
were more selective in applicant admissions than other 
academies. In addition, there have been recognized differ- 
ences in the variety of courses offered and opportunities 
to pursue majors at these academies versus the others. 

The next decision made was concerned with how the groups 
for the analysis of recent attrition within each academy 
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should be formed. Previous research two academies had 
shown that those who leave early are different from those 
who leave later. Spencer (1970) and Marron (1972) in 
studies of separate Military Academy classes found that 
students who leave in July or August of ^heir fourth-class 
year are not committed to a military, career while students 
who resign later in that year express an initially high 
commitment to military life. Sena and Westen (1970) found 
that those who left the Air Force Academy early have a 
significantly lower need for def erence-but those who leave 
later have a higher need for def erence — than their class 
mates who stayed. 

Based on these differences in dropout characteristics 
as a function of time at an academy and based on the fact 
i-h-^t- fin f-n qO percent of attrition occurs during the tirst 
2 ^ears, ?t Sas d^Sded that three different analysis groups 
Llld be formed to study recent attrition The f;;-^^ group 
consisted of those members of the class of 1977 at each 
academy who dropped out or were separated ^^^ween July 1 
and September 30 of their first year at an academy— who 
returned our ques tionnai re-and their classmates enrolled 
a^the time of our survey. Basic training is conducted at 
?L academies during 2 months of this period. Dropouts 
through the month of September were included in this group 
Tor tlo reasons: we were told that (1) °-t-P^°^f ^^'^^^ 
initiated toward the end of summer training might not be 
cSnpieted until sometime in September and (2) those who 
leave during the first days of academics probably do so 
becISse of ?heir experiences during basic training. Here- 
after this group will be referred to as the 1st summer 
groSp! sample sLes for the 1st sun.mer analyses are shown 



in Table 9 

TABLE 9 



Status 



SAMPLE SIZES FOR 1ST SUMMER 
ANALYSIS GROUPS 

Numb er at each academy 

USAFA USMA USNA USCGA USMMA 



Dropped or separated 

between July 1 and _ 

September 30, 1973 93 119 51 22 26 

Current fourth class- 

men as of May 1, 1974 1124 1056 1155 295 238 
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The second analysis group consisted of those members 
of the class of 1977 who left between October 1, 1973, and 
April 30, 1974, and their classmates at the time of our 
survey. Hereafter, this will be referred to as the 4th 
class group. Sample sizes for this group are shown in 
Table 10. 

TABLE 10 

SAMPLE SIZES FOR THE 4TH CLASS 
ANALYSIS GROUP 



Number at each academy 

S^^t^S USAFA USMA USNA USCGA USMMA 

Dropped or separated 73 49 73 2I 27 

Current 1124 1056 1155 295 238 

The third analysis group consisted of those members of 
the class of 1975 who left between July 1, 1972, and 
September 1, 1973, and their classmates enrolled as of 
May 1974. This group thus consisted of those who left 
during the third-class academic year or the second-class 
summer, as well as those who were second-classmen at the 
time of our survey. It would have been preferable to use 
the class of 1976 for this group as it constituted the cohort 
of current third-classmen during our study. This class : 
could not be used, however, because a substantial amount of 
attrition occurs in the summer between the end of the third- 
class year and the beginning of the second-class year, as 
can be seen in Table 11. Moreover, we suspected that early 
attrition had different motivational bases than later 

TABLE 11 



SAMPLE SIZES FOR POSSIBLE 3RD CLASS 
ANALYSIS GROUPS 



Academy 






Class 


year 




Status 


1975 


1976 


USAFA 


Dropped 


or separated 


106 


20 




Current 




737 


1019 


USMA 


Dropped 


or separated 


86 


29 




Current 




760 


884 


USNA 


Dropped 


or separated 


138 


86 




Current 




728 


854 


USCGA 


Dropped 


or separated 


57 


25 




Curren t 




176 


301 



^1. 1> 
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attrition, so data on an entire ^^^f . ^^^^f ' /^f^33 
Merchant Marine Academy was not included in the 3rd class 
group because it did not begin participating in the ACE 
freshman survey program until 1973, and the cohort forming 
tMs analysis grSup entered in 1971. 'Thus a large amount 
of data on student characteristics at entry was not avail- 
able for the Academy. 

AS mentioned earlier, we also decided to focus on the 
class of 1974 to examine solely the impact of student char 
acteristics at entry on attrition. Again, each academy 
was analyzed separately. Unlike the recent attrition 
analysis, this attrition group consisted of all f ^^enf 
who left the academies from the time they entered ^ntil the 
questionnaire administration in May 1974 and the- ^l^^J" 
mates still enrolled at that time. Since the majority. of 
TnfoLatiii was obtained from the ^ff -^/^^r^A.^^Jis . 

Merchant Marine Academy was again excluded from the analysis. 

ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 

Our questionnaire format provided for th^^J^ly^is 
groups to describe their experiences while ^^^the academies. 
5ue to the varying lengths of those experiences, the analysis 
croups responded to different numbers of questions. Table 
!2 shows the number of questions from our ^^^rument and 
the number of other data elements from the ACE freshman sur 
ley and the admissions records which were available for use 
in each analysis group. 

Many of the variables on which we collected data tended 

to individually measure the same ^°^<^^P%°y,^;f f ^^^^^^Se 
of the same dimension. Thus, we believed was desirable 
to reduce the number of variables to a smaller number of 

TABLE 12 

DATA ELEMENTS AVAILABLE FOR USE 
IN EACH ANALYSIS GROUP 

GAO ACE freshman Admissions 

Analysis group questiormaire ^u^^ ^^^^ 

1st summer 164 

777 296 14 547 

4th class 237 

Tc;c 360 14 o29 

3rd class 255 

m 14 4b() 

Class of 1974 83 3bJ 
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ineasures of those basic concepts and di/.ensions. By reduc- 
ing the variables to their more basic Jimensions, the re- 
liability of the data would also be xncroased. Variable 
reduction was accomplished by fact^L analyses which v/ill be 
described in the followinq sect-^o::. Factor scores we3'e 
then subjected to regression a^vjlyses in order to determine 
the relative contribution to ariance in attrition of the 
student characteristics at e.iury, the academy environment, 
and non-academy events and conditions. Procedures used in 
the regression analyses and some general results will be dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 

Both factor and regression analyses ^ce based on an 
index of association between variables known as the correla- 
tion coefficient. Because this index and concepts related 
to it are so important to our discussions, the next section 
will introduce terminology generally used with correlational, 
factor, and regression analyses. Readers familiar with this 
terminology may wish to go directly to the sections which 
describe the mechanics and preliminary results of the factor 
and regression analyses used in this study. Unfamiliar 
readers who wish to have more detail than we can provide 
here are advised to consult texts such as those by Blalock 
(1972); Frucl."- (1954); Nie, Hull, Jenkins, S teinbrenner , 
and Bent (197 Rummel (1970). 

Notes on terminology 

The correlation coefficient is a single number which 
describes the degree to which two variables are related. 
The degree of relationship is indicated by the magnitude 
of the coefficient, and, where there is a relationship, its 
nature is indicated by the sign which precedes the coeffi- 
cient. For didactic purposes, the extreme cases may be used 
as ex^imples. A -fl.OO correlation indicates a perfect positive 
correlation between two variables. The magnitude of the 
coefficient means that the value of one can be predicted 
without error from knowledge of the value of the other vari- 
able. The sign of the coefficient means that as one variable 
increases or decreases in magnitude, the ocher will too — 
and since there is no error, the two will increase or 
decrease together without exception. This situation is 
depicted in Figure 3(a) where the dots represent the joint 
scores on variables X and Y obtained by four persons. Now, 
if the four persons are a random sample from a universe of 
interest, the situation depicted in Figure 3(a) tells us 
that for any new person randomly drawn from the universe, 
we (1) can exactly predict his Y score from knowledge of his 
X score--because of the magnitude of the correlation--and 
(2) would predict that the higher his X score, the higher 
his Y score--because of the -f sign of the coefficient. The 
magnitude of a -1.00 correlation indicates, as before, perfect 
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prediction of one score from another; but the sign indicates 
an inverse— or negative — relationship between those scores: 
that is, as the value of one score increases, the value ot 
the other decreases or vice versa. This situation is depicted 
in Figure 3 (b) . 
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Figure 3. Examples of perfect correlations. 

AS the magnitude of the correlation coefficient becomes 
smaller, the errors in predicting one value from another in- 
crease (and incidentally, the situation becomes more like 
that typically found in behavioral science research) until 
at r ^ 0.00 there is no association at all between the var- 
iables and knowledge of one value is useless in predicting 
the value of the other. Examples of how these situations 
might arise are depicted in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4. " Examples of more typical correlations. 

When the researcher has an hypothesis about why the 
variables are associated, it is customary to refer to the 
Y — or ordinate — value as the dependent variable or criterion 
and to refer to the X — or abcissa — value as the independent 
variable or predictor. It is also customary in this situa- 
tion to refer to the correlation (symbolized: r) between X 
and Y as the validity coefficient, or the validity of X as 
a predictor of Y. 

Typically, the researcher finds that many values of Y 
are associated with the same value of X, as depicted in 
Figure 5. The problem is then one of determining a weight 
to be applied to the X values which will provide that pre- 
diction of the Y values which has the least possible error. 
The best solution to the problem is regression analysis. 
In regression analysis an attempt is made to find that line 
which when passed through the means of the various X values 
minimizes the sum of the squared deviations of the Y values 
from those means — or alternately, the variance of the cri- 
terion about the predictor means. The slope of this line 
(or the ratio of the extent to which Y increases vjith, in- 
creases in X) is the best weight to be applied to the X 
values. When both X and Y have been subjected to certain 
mathematical trans formations-- that is, they have been 
standardized to unit variance and zero mean — this weight 
is called the: beta weight and it is exactly equivalent to 
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the correlation between X and Y. The goodness of fit of 
the regression line is determined by subtracting the square 
of the correlation coefficient (now symbolized: R) from 
the maximum value it could obtain (1.00). The difference 
is known as the coefficient of nondeterminat ion and indicates 
the amount of variance in the criterion not explainable or 
predictable from knowledge of the independent variable. 
Conversely, the square of the correlaUon coefficient is 
known as the coefficient of determination and indicates 
the amount of variance in the criteri >a explained or pre- 
dicted . 
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Figure 5. Example of multiple criterion scores for each 

level of an independent variable. 
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The concepts and terminology introduced for the simple 
two variable case — one dependent and one independent var- 
iable — can be generalized to the special case in this study 
where (1) there are to X^^ predictors each taking dif- 
ferent values and (2) the criterion takes on only two 
values — staying and leaving. The reader interested in this 
extension — which is fairly complex — is advised to initially 
consult the texts cited earlier, and then more advanced 
texts . 

The correlation coefficient is also the essential com- 
ponent in factor analysis, which differs from regression 
analysis in one major respect. Unlike the situation in 
which regression analysis is applicable, there is no explicit 
ly specified dependent variable in factor analysis. Rather, 
there are a number of implicit dependent variables which 
represent the more basic dimensions — referred to as factors — 
measured by the independent variables. The purpose of factor 
analysis is to discover those underlying dimensions by 
manipulating the correlation coefficients. The extent 
to which these factors are identified is indicated by the 
amount of variance in the independent variahln.s they explain. 
The extent to which any one independent variable is related 
to a factor is shown by th6 "loading" of that varicble on 
the factor, where the "loading" is exactly pqui alent to — 
and thus can be interpreted the same w y as--the correlation 
between the variable and the factor. 

These factor analytical terms and cor^^ipts are illus- 
trated in Figure 6, which may be taken to sxiow the loadings 
of six items on a factor they are measuring in common. 
Examination of the figure shows, for example, that the load- 
ing of item 4 on the factor, or its correlation wit'^ the 
factor, is 0.8 and the square of this loading is the portion 
of variance in the item held in common with the factor. The 
purpose of factor analysis is to identify the minimum 
number of factors which share the largest percentage of 
variance with the independent variables. Once these factors 
are identified it is typical in behavioral science research 
to perform mathematical manipulations on the matrix of load- 
ings which represent them so that more stable and easily 
interpretable factors are produced. There are a number of 
such manipulations possible. The one we chose, was designed 
to produce uncorrelated factors so that the contributions 
to attrition of student characteristics, the academy en- 
vironment, and nonacademy factors might eventually be more 
easily interpreted . 
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Figure 6. Loadings of six items on a factor. 

Factor analysis is a group of mathematical procedures 
which are much more complex and debatable than regression 
analysis. We, therefore, advise the unfamiliar reader, with 
questions about our use of the procedures, not only to con- 
sult the cited texts but to consult researchers who have 
frequently used factor analysis as a data reduction tech- 
nique . 

Factor analysis procedures and results 

The Biomedical Computer Program BMD08M (Dixon, 1973) 
was chosen to accomplish the factor analysis. The program 
allows input of 198 variables and will extract a maximum of 
99 factors. As can be seen in Table 12, the limitation on 
the number of input variables was exceeded in all of the 
analysis groups. Therefore, it was necessary to reduce the 
number of variables to 198 in the analysis groups. 

A two step procedure was used to reduce the nuiT±)er of 
variables to enter the factor analysis. The first step 
consisted of excluding from consideration ACE freshman 
survey questions which (1) were not asked every year from 
1970 to 1973 or (2) were concerned with the student's 
college major preferences, his occupational preferences, 
and his father's and mother's occupation. These exclusions 
brought the number of ACE data elements down to 77. 

The next step consisted of correlating the remaining 
variables with the criterion measure, rank ordering those 
correlations, and choosing the 198 highest to enter the 
factor analysis. This step resulted in factor analyzing 
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variables for the Air Force Academy's third-class year — 
for instance — whose validity ranged from .02 to .31, 

The variables that were to be factored were subjected 
to an orthogonal rotation to a varimax criterion. The 
orthogonal rotation was chosen to get independent factor 
variables so the contributions of entry characteristics 
and environmental variables could be easily measured. The 
variraax criterion was used to simplify the columns of the 
factor matrix. This criterion forces variables to load more 
highly on one factor instead of being loaded on man^ factors 
at about the same level. In order to improve factoj' 
definition, a large number of iterations was specified ^_o 
produce the initial factor matrix; however, in most cases 
only 5 to 10 iterations were required. The diagonal ele- 
ments of the correlation matrix were replaced by the 
squared multiple correlation coefficients, and a minimum 
eigenvalue of 1.0 was specified for factor extraction. 
Factor scores were then computed for each student using 
all variables in the analysis. These factor scores were 
used as independent variables to explain the attrition 
phenomenon in later analyses. 

Factor analysis results 

Table 1 3 presents for the current attrition analysis 
the sample zes, the number of variables used in each 
factor anai^ .is, the number of factors extracted, and the 
amount of variance in the data explained by the factors for 
each academy and analysis group. 



TABLE 13 



FACTOR ANALYSIS SUMMARY — RECENT ATTRITION 



1st summer 



USAFA 



USMA USNA USCGA USMMA 



Sample sizes 

Number of variables used 
Number of factors extracted 
Percent of variance explained 



1217 
197 
23 
32 



1175 
194 
25 
33 



1206 
197 
24 
33 



317 
193 
37 
49 



264 
193 
39 
52 



4th class 



Sample sizes 

Number of variables used 
Number of factors extracted 
Percent of variance explained 



1197 
190 
22 
30 



1105 
188 
24 
31 



1228 
190 
23 
31 



316 
189 
35 
46 



265 
190 
40 
53 
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843 


846 


866 


233 


NA 


197 


197 


197 


197 


NA 


27 


26 


27 


44 


NA 


36 


36 


35 


58 


NA 



3rd class 
Sample sizes 

Number of variables used 
Number of factors extracted 
Percent of variance explained 

Factor interpretations were based on variable loadings 
on the factors. In determining which variables loaded on 
the factors, we used a minimum criterion of .30 in most 
cases. With some factors, which were not well defined, we 
lowered the minimum loading to .20 for better factor defini- 
tion. Those varic. les that tended to dominate the factor 
also dominated our interpretation of the factor. As expected, 
we found factors that were common to all academies and some 
that were unique to a particular academy. 

Factor tables containing the specific results of our 
analyses are included in attachment IX. The tables are 
organized, initially, by time of attrition (first summer, 
fourth class, and third class). Within time frames, those 
factors relating to student characteristics at entry are 
presented first, followed by academy environment factors, 
and then nonacademy factors. Those factors judged common to 
all academies are presented first within each of the pre- 
viously mentioned classes. Finally, each table shows the 
names of variables loading above the criterion of .30 (or 
.20) on the factor, the size of the loading, the validities 
of the variables and the factor, and the order in v;hich the 
factor emerged from the analysis. 

Those variables not highly loaded on any of the factors 
were examined to determine if they were independent of the 
factors. For each variable that was not "loaded" on a 
factor, the loadina criterion was lowered to .10, and a 
determination was made as to how many factors the variable 
was loaded on, what factor had the highest loading, and the 
size of the loading on that factor. In almost all cases 
these variables were loaded on several factors. For vari- 
ables that were not loaded on several factors, the variable 
correlation with the criterion was examined. It was decided 
that variables whose correlation with the criterion was not 
•15 or above would not be considered. This decision was 
based on the relative reliability of single items versus 
factor variables. The result of this analysis was that only 
two variables turned out to be independent of the factors. 
These v/ere for the Air Force Academy's 3rd class group. They 
were (1) the effect of national economic conditions on stay- 
ing and (2) the effect of the obligation to perform enlisted 
service after resigning from the academy during the last two 
years . 
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Accuracy of factor scores 



Since multiple correlations were used to compute fac- 
tor scores, these scores may depart from the true factor 
scores. We therefore examined the extent of this departure 
as indicated by the size of the standard deviations of the 
factor scores for the three major military academies for 
the three time frames. Harmon (1967) has previously shown 
that the correlation between computed and true factor scores 
is equal to the standard deviations of the common factor 
scores. Table 14 presents the results of our analysis. 

TABLE 14 

SUMMARY OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN 
COMPUTED AND TRUE FACTOR SCORES 



Range of 



, 80 
8^3 



< . 80 
to < . 8 5 
to < . 9 0 
.90 to<.95 
>.95 

Total 





USAFA 






USMA 






USNA 






1st 


4 th 


3rd " 


ist 


4th 


3rd 


1st 


4 th 


3rd 




summer 


class 


class 


summer 


class 


c lass 


summer 


class 


c!l ass 


Tot a 


1 


1 












1 




3 


7 


7 


5 


7 


9 


9 


8 


9 


7 


68 


9 


B 


16 


11 


11 


8 


10 


9 


9 


90 


5 


6 


5 


4 


1 


9 


5 


3 




48 


1 




1 


3 


3 




1 


2 


i 


12 


23 


22 


27 


25 


24 


26 


24 


23 


27 


221 



The above table clearly shows that there are very high 
levels of agreement between computed and true factor scores. 
Also, the correlations in the above table are deflated due 
to negative eigenvalues . 

Since it is possible to find different factor score 
matrices from the same set of d£.t^, it is necessary to 
examine the uniqueness of the factor scores. Ruminel (1970) 
shows the following equation for estimating the uniqueness 
of factor score estimates 

r^. = 2r2 - i 
min 

where r^j^^ is the minimum correlation between the compu.vod 
and maximally different factor scores and r is the cor. -ela- 
tion between the computed a* ^. true factor scores. Now, 
table 15 can be devalopec to show che relationship between 
^min r. 
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Table I'j 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN R^j^ AND R 

R Rmin 

.800 -28 
.825 -36 
.875 -53 
.925 -71 
.975 -90 

1.000 1.000 

A comparison of Tables 14 and 15 shows that the factor 
scores developed for this study are unique. Thus, there is 
no reason to employ component factor analysis instead of 
the common factor model. 

Problems encountered in the factor analysis 

It should be noted that two problems were encountered 
in the factor analysis. While we do not believe these 
reoresented serious analytical deficiencies (for reasons 
later discussed) , they may have slightly attenuated the 
validity of our factor scores. In this sense our results 
are conservative estimates of the relative contribution to 
attrition variance accounted for by the factor scores. 

The first problem involved the eigenvalues — which 
represent the total contribution of factors to the total 
variance of all variables in the factor analysis (Van de 
Geer, 1970). Although theoretically impossible, negative 
eigenvalues were encountered during the analysis. The nega- 
tive eigenvalues generally occur at about the 100th principal 
factor. There seem to us to be three possible reasons jr 
this anamoly. The first, and to us most probable reason, 
was suggested by programing experts at the Health Sciences 
Computing Facility of the University of California at Los 
Angeles who thought this problem might have been caused 
rounding errors due to the single precision arithmetic ot 
the computer program and the large number of iterations used 
to produce the initial factor matrix. 

A second possible cause of the negative eigenvalues may 
have been the missing data in the ACE freshman survey 
'Rummel, 1970). However, we believe this contributed little 
to the extraction of negative eigenvalues because missmg^data 
was not extensive in the ACE survey and because—at most 
only 77 of the 198 variables factored were from that survey. 
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The third possible reason for the negative eigenvalues 
is that the squared multiple correlations underestimated 
commonality. This possibility seems to us remote since, as 
Rummel (1970) has pointed out, the consequences of employ- 
ing squared multiple correlations estimates appear to be an 
inverse function of the number of variables factored. 

The second problem encountered in the analysis involved 
the method of computing factor scores. As previously men- 
tioned, factor scores were computed for each student based 
upon all variables used in the analysis regardless of the 
variable loading on the factor. This method of computing 
factor scores was chosen as a matter of expediency — the com- 
puter program provided the factor scores automatically. The 
choice of expediency did, however, cause two problems. First 
the correlation of the factor score with the criterion was in 
some cases lower than would be expected based upon the vari- 
able loadings on the factor and the variable correlations 
with the criterion. Second, in some cases we were unable 
to interpret the factor score correlation with the criterion 
when viewed in light of the variable loadings which defined 
the factor. 



Some members of the Study Group had suggested that we 
compute new factor variables based solely on those variables 
loaded on the factor. This procedure would tend to bring 
the factor correlation closer to the individual variable 
correlations. Although a highly desirable suggestion, it was 
one that was too time consuming and could not be implemented. 
We did, however, compute factor scores for the Military 
Academy's first summer group which were based solely upon 
the variables loaded on the factors. These factor scores 
were computed by simply summing the variables loaded at .30 
on each factor then correlating the resultant sum with the 
computer-generated factor score. For most factors we got 
very good agreement, as Table 17 shows. We were unable" to 
compute a score for factor 1, and, thus. Table 16 shows 24 
factor correlations instead of 25. 



TABLE 16 

CORRELATION BETWEEN COMPUTER GENERATED AND UNIT WEIGHTED 
FACTOR SCORES — USMA, 1ST SUMMER ANALYSIS GROUP 

Correlation 

>. 9 0 
.80 too 90 
.70 to<^. 80 
.60 to<.70 
.50 to<.60 
.40 to<.5 0 



Number 


% 


7 


29 


10 


42 


3 


12 


2 


9 


1 


4 


1 


4 
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To determine which factors were related to the attrition 
phenomenon, we used a standard stepwise multiple regression 
program For the regression analyses, we used the Biomedical 
Computer Program BMD02R (Dixon, 1973). In all regression 
analyses we used an F-to-enter of 3.80 and an F-to-remove of 
3 00 These Fs correspond to probability levels of slightly 
under .95 and over .90 for the Air Force, Military, and 
Naval Academies. Because of the smaller sample sizes for 
the Coast Guard and Merchant Marine Academies, a variable or 
factor had to have a probability of statistical significance 
slightly greater than .975 or had to measure a concept simi- 
lar to a variable that has a correlation of at least .13 
before we considered the variable or factor to be of prac- 
tical significance- 

The final step in the analysis procedure was to deter- 
mine the possible shrinkage in the amount of variance ac- 
counted for by variables the regression program selected as 
related to attrition. Some shrinkage in the coefficient of 
multiple determination is, of course, always expected because 
the regression technique capitalizes on chance as well as 
valid variance shared between the individual predictors and 
the criterion. In order to examine the shrinkage, each of 
the current analysis groups were randomly halved, and new 
regression equations were computed for each half sample. 
The procedure followed was to use the regression equation 
developed in one half sample, apply the equation to the 
other half sample, compute tho expected criterion score, and 
correlate that expected score with the actual criterion 
score. In most analysis groups the shrinkage was minimal — 
as can be seen in Table 17. In the 2 instances out of 14 
where shrinkage was substantial, it should be remembered 
that the sample sizes are small. 

Table 17 

SAMPLE SIZES, MULTIPLE AND SHRUNKEN, 
AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
FOR REGRESSION ANALYSES 



1st s umme r 



USAFA USMA USNA USCGA U5MMA 



Sample size 

Multiple R--whole sample 
Average R--two half sampl. 



1217 1175 1206 
.48 .52 .41 
.42 .40 .36 



317 264 
.51 .59 
.32 .09 
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4th class 



USAFA USMA USNA USCGA USMMA 



Sample size 

Multiple R--wholG sample 
Average R — two half samples 



1197 1105 1228 
.41 .39 .43 
.33 .30 .34 



316 
.49 
.14 



265 
.64 
. 32 



3rd class 



Sample size 

Multiple R — whole sample 
Average R--two half samples 



843 
.62 
.56 



846 
.63 
.54 



866 
.64 
.57 



233 
.78 
. 49 



N/A 



It should be noted that our ability to account for attri- 
tion variance — as shown by the coefficients in Table 18 — may 
be seriously underestimated '.or the 1st summer and 4th class 
groups. This attenu.^tion ri^sults from the fact that a good 
deal of attrition is still to occur from the current students 
in these analysis groups. To the extent that these current 
students who will eventually leave report characteristics at 
entry or environmental experience similar to those who have 
already left, the true differences between reports of drop- 
outs and current students will be underestimated. 

Despite the possible underestimates resulting from the 
methods of data analysis and of analysis group formation 
chosen, we believe that there is sufficient commonality of 
results among the academies, appropriate uniqueness to some 
of those results, and a close enough fit between our study 
and previous academy studies to indicate that we have identi- 
fied some of the major factors related to attrition at the 
five academies- 
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CHAPTER 5 



RESULTS 



In his book "Science and Human Values," Jacob Bronowski 
(1956) relates a fable credited to Professor Karl Poppei 
about a man who spends his adult life recording what he sees 
in notebooks. At his death, these great volumes are willed 
to the Royal Society for study to advance science and man 
kind. But Fellows of the Society never open the notebooks. 
The detail they contain is too overwhelming, and, being noth- 
ing more than raw sense-impressions, the detail is too 
chlotic to be of any benefit. The final results of our 
regression analyses were similar to the man s notebooks . In 
all, we computed 18 separate regression equations— 1 to^/^^^ 
analysis group. An average of 14 variables were selected in 
each equation; so that, a total of about 250 variables were 
found to be related to attrition in all of the analysis 
groups . 

METHODS USED TO 
INTERPRET RESULTS 

A two-step procedure was chosen to make sense of all 
this data and to communicate it in a policy-making context. 
The first step consisted of putting the regression results 
into a chart showing the amount of attrition variance due 
tSthe separate components of the conceptual model shown in 
Chapter 1 of this enclosure. The basis of assignment of 
fac?ors to components of the model is shown in Attachment X. 
The balis used differs little from that outlined in a tenta 
live plan (Harper and Rogers, 1974) f°^/^^^2ning our ques 
tionnaire items to components of the model f^^^ had earlier 
been reviewed without criticism by academy ^^^^^^^^^^^^^gi^^. 
agency members of the Joint Working Group After the assign 
ments'^had been made, the validity of each ^ ^^f^. j^J^^J^J 
gory was squared and the squared validities of all factors 
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in that catocjory wore summed. The sum of the squared valid- 
ities for each category was then taken to represent the 
amount of attrition variance "explained by" the component 
of the model . ^ 



It should be noted that the sum of the squared validities 
of uncorre^ ited variables is exactly equivalent to the co- 
efficient of multiple determination (or r2 ) . Furthermore, 
the squares of these validities are a measure of the 
importance or usefulness of the variables in accounting for 
or explaining criterion variance. As has been shown by 
Darl ington (1968) : 



9 Z Z Z 

"^/'oi '^02 •••+^'0 j Where r2 is the amount of criterion 
variance accounted for by a least squares combination 
of predictor variables and ..Pqi are estimates of 

the correlations between 1 to j standardized predictors 
and the criterion when the predictor variables are 
uncorrelated. The usefulness of any predictor, j, is 
an exact function of /' ^ since removal of that 
predictor will result in a reduction of r2 equal to 
the magnitude of fr 



0 j. 



Our factor analysis produced variables which were uncorre- 
lated--or nearly so within the sampling error of the cor- 
relation coefficient. For instance, among the 299 unique 
intercorrelations for the 25 factors extracted for the 
Military Academy *s 1st summer qrou^, the expectation is 
that 15 of these would be statistically significant 
at the .05 level just by chance. We found 20 to be signifi- 
cantly related and most of these were intercorrelations be- 
tween the first factor extracted--a general factor--and other 
more specific measures. On the other hand, for the Coast 
Guard Academy's 4th class group — where there was no general 
first factor--there were no intercorrelations significant 
at the .05 levsl. Therefore, the importance of our factors 
has been directly interpreted from the square of their cor- 
relations with the attrition criterion. 
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The second step in the procedure used to make sense of 
the data and to communicate it was to search through the 
tables of validities in Attachment X for factors which were 
the most important at the largest number of academies during 
each of the current attrition time frames. Factors identi- 
fied from this search then became topics for intensive 
investigation and reporting to the Congress. 

An attempt was made in t-'io main report to present 
results of our study and other studies in a nonscienti f ic 
fashion which could be understood by a lay reader. The 
remainder of this chapter will parallel Chapter 4 of the 
main report by presenting these results in a more complete 
and scientific fashion. It is our hope that this chapter 
will be useful as a bridge between the findings and conclu- 
sions presented in the main report and (1) studies the 
academies have done related to attrition which are reported 
in Enclosure B, (2) results of our study which are completely 
^ ;orted in Attachment IX to this enclosure, and (3) what we 
consider to be the most relevant social and psychological 
research which is referenced in this chapter. 

SOURCES OF ATTRITION 

The outstanding impression obtained from analysis of our 
c^urvey data is the relative importance of academy environ- 
ment factors in accounting for the variance in attrition at 
certain points during academy life. As is indicated by 
Chart 6— which indicates the amount of attrition assigned to 

ach component of our conceptual model — the importance of 
irademv factors increases dramatically and consistently as 

•lasses Drogress through the academies. The amount of attri- 
tion attributed to environment actors in Chart 6 varies 
Prom a low of 1 percent at the Force Academy during the 
•-irst summer to a high of 39 i ei t at the Coast Guard 
Academy during the third-class year. For all academies in 
general, about 5 percent of the first summer attrition is 
attributable to academy environment factors, while about 14 
percent is attributable to the same factors during the 
fourth-class year and abouc 35 percent is attributable to 
those factors during the third-class year. 



^Without extensive use of jargon, specific citations to other 
empirical research bearing on the findings, or extensive 
presentation of the data from which findings were developed. 
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Chart 6 

SOURCES OF ATTRITION 
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with two notable exceptions, student characteristics at 
entry are less important for classes which have been at the 
academies longer. At the Merchant Marine Academy student 
characteristics at entry consistently account for about 16 
percent of the variance in attrition during the two periods 
for which we have data. At the Naval Academy these charac- 
teristics account for over four times as much attrition 
during the third-class year as they did during each of Lhe 
earlier periods. 



External factors account for 6 percent of the attrition 
variarce during both the first summer and fourth-class year 
at the Merchant Marine Academy. These factors also accounted 
for 7 percent of the third-class attrition at the Coast Guard 
Academy and 12 percent of the attrition variance during the 
same time frame at the Air Force Academy. 



Overall, we were able to identify factors related to 
between 8 and 54 percent of attrition — depending on when and 
where it occurred — by reference to our survey responses. 
Except for the Merchant Marine Academy, the percentage of 
attrition accounted for by these factors is relatively con- 
stant across the different academies and also from the first 
summer to the fourth-class year. About three times as much 
attrition can be accounted for during the third-class year 
as during the other time frames. 

In terms of amount of attrition we were unable to ex- 
plain, it should be noted that studies done by the academies 
have generally left a much larger area unexplained. Chart 7 
compares the results of three academy studies which employed 
data analysis techniques similar to the one we used and the 
results of our study at the same academies. All of the 
results compared in Chart 7 were cross-validated — unlike 
those displayed in Chart 6, so the two charts are not compa- 
rable. In the Navy studies referenced in Chart 7, item 
analysis techniques were used to develop empirically keyed 
disenrollment scales for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

(Abrahams and Newman, 1973). In the Coast Guard Academy 
study, 10 regression equations were -c^^veloped using different 
admissions data to predict attritio;. , md each was tested for 
efficiency in terms of accounting f ^ ittrition variance 

(Enger, Mednick, and Fisher, 1972). -he variance accounted 
for by the most efficient equation is shown in Chart 7. 

There may be a number of reasons why our results are 
generally better than those of the academies. We believe 
the principal reason for the difference is that our study 
incorporated academy environment and nonacademy factors as 
well as student characteristics at entry unlike the academy 
studies which include only the latter factors. 
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In subsequent sections of this chapter, the major vari- 
able-, related to attrition will be specifically discussed. 
Some . f these will be discussed in detail; others will only 
be mentioned briefly. For the most part, the detailed dis- 
cussions will involve those variables for which we (1) recog- 
nize the existence of explanations of -::heir relation to 
attrition which are different from those stated in the main 
report , or (2 ) believe knowledge of academy studies or socio- 
psycho logical research is necessary :o understand how the 
vc.r:able is related to attrition. In the first instance the 
d -.:--':ussion will include the results of special data analysis 
performed to test the feasibility of the alternative explana- 
tions. In the second the discussion will include citation 
of particular studies or research results which the reader 
is encouraged to consult if the validity of our conclusion 
seems uncertain. 

While the remaining discussion will continue to be orga- 
nized around the distinction among student characteristics 
at entry, academy environment, and external factors, we 
recognize that the distinction is a conceptual oversimpli- 
fication designed to aid communication. In fact, a con- 
ceptualization of attrition as resulting from a mismatch 
between the individual and the environment in which he lives 
is crucial to understanding the method of presenting some of 
our findings here, as well as in the main report. In this 
respect we share a close affinity with Feldman and Newcomb 
(1969) who, after reviewing 40 years of research concerned 
with the impact of colleges on their students, concluded that 
the only way to understand the phenomenon of dropping out 
was to viev; it in the context of a lack of fit between the 
needs, desires, values, aspirations, and abilities of the 
student on the one hand and the perceived opportunities in 
the college environment to express or satisfy those charac- 
teristics on the other. 

As will be evident in following discussions, such a con- 
ceptualization of the causes of attrition helps to explain a 
number of findings which would otherwise seem anbmalous. 
For '^>:ample, we found that current students were more dis- 
satisfied with the system of pay at the academies than were 
dropouts. On the surface this f inding--being in contra- 
diction with so much previous research on the relationship 
between organizational satisfaction and voluntary with- 
drawal--suggests an explanation in terms of methodological 
artifact ( th i t is , since the survey was conducted after the 
dropouts left the academy, the pay satisfaction responses 
are biased) . The explanation of bias would presumably be 
that the current students are still in the environment ex- 
periencing dissatisfaction with the pay system, but the drop- 
out — who also experienced dissatisf action--no longer does 
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because he has left that environment and his feelings havr 
mellowed with time. Furthermore, the explanation might -loid 
that the dropout cannot, accurately recall his level of dis- 
satisfaction with the pay system because, for him, it was 
not really an important reason for leaving, 

We recognize that this is a possible explanation for 
some of our findings, but we do not feel it is a plausible 
explanation . In the particular instance of pay dissatis- 
faction, a special test of the data was conducted (and will 
be described later) which we believe allows us to discount 
methodological artifacts as major explanations for the. find- 
ing. Moreover, we feel that the total weight of evidence 
points in another direction- Most significantly, there are 
too many of these otherwise anomalous findings which fit too 
well into a conceptual framework — which will be discussed 
later — supported by too many studies conducted both within 
and outside the academies. As will be seen, the key to the 
conceptual framev/ork is in viewing attrition as a result of 
the interaction between the personality of the student and 
the environment he inhabits and in asking what these ano- 
malous responses to questions about the environment tell us 
about personality differences among the students. 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AT ENTRY 

As Chart 6 shows, student characteristics at time of 
entry are most important during the first summer for all 
academies and during the fourth-class year at the Merchant 
Marine Academy. They are also somewhat important during 
the triird-class year at the Naval Academy. 

Commitment at entry 

The student characteristic at entry most consistently 
related to attrition at all academies during the' first summer 
is a factor we call "commitment to graduation and a career." 
Table 18 shows that this factor accounts for a significant, 
and sometimes large, percentage of the attrition due to 
student characteristics during this time frame. 
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TA' '-.E 18 



IMPORTANCE OF INITIAL COMMITMENT 
DURING 1ST SUMMER 

Percent attrition accounted for 
Source of attrition USAFA USNA USMA USCGA USMMA 

All student entry character- 
istics 17% 4% 9% . 13% 13% 

Initial level of 

commitment (3) (note a) 13 3 3 6 4 



^The parenthesized number after each factor in this chapter 
indicates the sequence in which complete information on the 
factor is displayed in Attachment IX. 

Our measure of commitment was obtained from responses 
students provided shortly after they entered the academies 
to a number of questions asked by the American Council on 
Education of some 318,718 freshmen who entered college in 
1973. These questions generally concerned how likely the 
students felt that they might (1) temporarily or permanently 
drop out of the college they had just entered, (2) transfer 
to another college, (3) change their choice of careers or 
academic majors, (4) fail one or more courses, or (5) get 
married while in college. At the academies those who saw a 
greater likelihood of these events occurring were more 
likely to leave than their classmates. 

The importance of initial commitment is not surprising, 
and studies by a number of academies have underlined its 
importance. Its importance is not surprising because the 
l^fe of an academy student is hard— and hardest during the 
li^rst summer. One academy (U.S. Air Force Academy, 1974) 
currently issues a booklet to prospective candidates which ^ 
we believe indicates the nature of challenges to a student's 
commitment during the first summer. In part, the booklet 
warns : 

For each of 45 days, there are about 15 hours of 
scheduled activity. Basic cadets have little 
time to call their own... It starts with lines. 
There's a line for everything: turning in money 
and personal possessions, filling out all sorts 
of forms, picking up uniforms, shoes and boots, 
and a rifle. And for leaving all but a quarter- 
inch of hair on the barber's floor... (The basic 
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cadet) is given a room. clean , well-equipped, and 
well-designed, but it's stark, and with it come a 
hundred- rules on how to keep it looking a certain 
way... The upperclassmen are everywhere, controlling 
everything. .. Basic cadets run or march everywhere 
they go... The lungs hurt. Everything hurts! 

Several studies done at the Military Academy and the 
Coas^t Guard Academy have shown that a student's commitment 
to a military career and the image he has of the Academy 
decreases the longer he is there. Bridges (1969) has found 
that the average student in the Military Academy classes of 
1969-72 had a lower commitment to a military career at the 
time he graduated than at the time he entered. Bridges also 
found that commitment to graduation had a high initial level 
and increased every year up to graduation, while commitment to 
a military career had a lower initial level and decreased 
each year until graduation. 

A survey of freshmen in the class of 1970 at the Coast 
Guard Academy (Williams, Wells, Korb, & DeMichiell, 1973) 
found that 73 percent listed their probable career occupa- 
tion as "military science." As seniors only 42 percent of 
this class listed the same probable career occupation. Even 
if other career speciality occupations important for Coast 
Guard service officers are included, the total percentage 
of seniors listing such service-relevant probable occupations 
is 62; however, 90 percent of the freshmen listed such 
probable occupations . 

The overall image of the Military Academy as perceived 
by its students has decreased in recent years. Bridges 
(1971) reports that thn number of students who would en- 
courage an outstanding high school student to come to the 
academy rather than to a prestigious civilian college has 
been decreasing from the class of 1958 to the class of 1970. 
Moreover, 90 percent of the class of 1958 said that if they 
could reconsider their original decision, they would still 
come to the Academy, but only 47 percent of the class of 
1971 felt the same way. Furthermore, 35 percent of a sample 
of the Military Academy's class of 1971 had a positive 
feeling about their school and 27 percent had a negative 
attitude, while 81 percent of a civilian college sample in 
the same year had positive feelings about their school and 
only 5 percent had negative feelings. 

One possible cause of a student's decreased commitment 
to a military career and the low image of an academy among 
its students is the academy environment. Since Bridges 
(1969) found that first-year dropouts had lower commitments 



to both qraduation and a military career than did their 
peers ifcan be further inferred that although the academy 
Environment Ls a negative effect on all of its students 
the effect on some is perhaps of such a magnitude that it 
exceeds their level of commitment and, therefore, contributes 
to their dropping out. 

A striking example of the interaction between ^ stu- 
dent's initial level of commitment and the academy environ 
ment is-we -eiieve-represented by the Air Force Academy 
data where c ..imitment is two to four times more important 
than at the other academies. According to officials there, 
the philosophy of the Superintendent during the first summer 
was that too many students were graduating who would not 
make good military officers. An Academy official stated 
that this Superintendent was bothered by the performance of 
some of the graduates of the class of 1970 which had the 
lowest attri?ion rate in the Academy's history (28 percent) -- 
a number turned out to be conscientious objectors. As a 
result, the Superintendent made it easier for students to volun- 
tarily resign. This included elimination of the so-called 
"hard-out" policy where students were not allowed to resign 
until October, except for unusual circumstances. The effect 
o? tie eUm!n4tion of the "hard-out^' policy on first summer 
attrition can be seen in Chart 8. During the period of the 
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"hard-out" policy, Academy officials had more time and the 
Superintendent's encouragement to try to encourage students 
whose commitments were low to remain at the academy. Such 
was not the case during the "easy-out" period. 

Merchant Marine and Naval Academies 

At the Mercant Marine Academy, we found that a compara- 
tively large number of student characteristic factors were 
related to first summer and fourth-class academic year 
attrition which collectively explain a significant amount of 
attrition (17 percent during the first summer and 15 percent 
during the fourth-class year) . We believe that the reason 
for the large number of factors may be that while the other 
academies have, through their admission criteria and large 
pool of qualified applicants, been able to select only 
those which their research has shown to have greater reten- 
tive potential, the Merchant Marine Academy has not ->een 
able to be so selective. I'^is pool of applicants has been 
decreasing. 

For the classes of 1969-77, nominations have fallen by 
more than 25 percent and candidates considered qualified for 
admission dropped by about 44 percent. Yet the number of 
students admitted each year has remained fairly constant. 
In effect, the Academy is selecting its students from a 
smaller, less academically qualified pool. Yet, our anal- 
ysis shows (see Enclosure C and Chapter 3 of the main report) 
that those who are lower in terms of academic achievement 
and mathematical abilities have higher dropout rates. 

During the third-class year, the Naval Academy has about 
four times more attrition due to student charact-aris ti cs than 
the Air Force and Military Academies. We have no compelling 
explanation why it experiences so much third-class attrition 
due to student characteristics. However, as jhown in Chart 
2 of the main report, the Naval Academy has substantially 
greater third-class attrition than the other academies. It 
may be that this Academy explicitly or implicitly encourages 
longer retention than the other academies for those who are 
academically deficient or who do not generally fit into the 
environment. Further, at the Naval Academy, the class upon 
which we performed cur analysis had the greatest diversity 
in academic qualifi nations of any of the preceding eight 
entering classes. 

ACADEMY ENVIRONMENT FACTOR S 

We identi f ied a limited number of factors which account 
for most of the variance in attrition due to the academy 
environment. Tables 19, 20, and 21 show the names assigned 
to those factors and how much of the attrition they account 
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for during the first summer, fourth- and third-class years, 
respectively. In subsequent sections the factors will be 
defined, the nature of their relationship to attrition will 
be stated, and specific research relating to how these 
factors may interact with student characteristics to cause 
attrition will be cited. 



TABLE 19 



MOST MPORTANT ACADEMY ENVIRONMENT 
FACTORS DURING FIRST SUMMER 



Factor 



Perc entage attrition accounted for 
USAFA USNA USMA USCGA USMMA 



All academy environment 
factors 

Satisfaction with tradi- 
tional military 
trair ■ ng ( 35) 

Overall satisfaction (32) 

Reference group identi- 
fication (34), (39) 



1% 



4% 



1 

2 



11% 

2 
4 



3% 



6% 



TABLE 2 0 



MOST IMPORTANT ACADEMY ENVIRONMENT 
FACTORS DURING FOURTH-CLASS YEAR 



Factor 



Percent attrition accounted for 
USAFA USNA USMA USCGA USMMA 



All academy environment 
factors 

Typical college activ- 
ities (72) 

Academic program (67) 6 

General satisfaction (70) 

Delegation of responsibility 
and authority (76) 

Reference group identifica- 
tion (74) , (75) 



16% 



11% 14% 



5 
1 



4 
1 
2 



2 
3 



20% 

6 
3 
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TABLE 21 



MOST IMPORTANT ACADEMY ENVIRONMENT 
FACTORS DURING THIRD-CLASS YEAR 

Percent attrition accounted for 
Factor USAFA USNA USMA USCGA 

All academy environ- 
ment factors 35% 28% 37% 39% 

Uniformity and consis- 
tency of rules and 

discipline (108) 1 1 4 17 

Academic program (107) 3 4 3 8 

Role conflicts (123) 11 1 1 4 

Peer leadership (112) , 

(114), (115) 12 5 1 

Traditional military 

training customs (107) 5 1 2 

Environmental influ- 
ence (125) 7 6 

Typical college activ- 
ities (119) 6 3 

Reference group identi- 
fication (120), (121) 5 2 

Role ambiguity (128) 12 

The factors of "environmental influence" and "rule uni- 
formity and compliance" listed in Table 21 will be discussed 
in terms of differences in beliefs by current students and 
dropouts about their ability to exercise some control over 
their environment, "Peer leadership" and "role ambiguity," 
also from Table 21, and "delegation of responsibility," from 
Table 20 , will be d i.s cussed in terms of the effects of a 
competitive environment on those who have a high drive for 
success versus those who have different values. Finally, 
discussions of the other factors will be headed by their 
appropriate factor names. 
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General satisfaction 

Student responses to two types of questions made up the 
measure of general satisfaction with the academy environ- 
ment. The first type has traditionally been used in organi- 
zational morale studies and consisted of questions about 
(1) whether the student would encourage a close friend to 
attend the academy and (2) what emotional feelings the stu- 
dent had about the academy — ranging from "very strong 
attachment" through "strongly- dislike." 

Responses to the second type of question indicated some 
of the reasons for the student's overall dissatisfaction. 
For both the first summer and fourth-class academic year,^ 
this type of question asked aboi; the effect on a student's 
desire tn leave or his dissatisraction with the following 
aspects e the academy environment: 

--Personal growth opportunities . 

--Frequent challenges to ability . 

--Leading a disciplined life style. 

--Increasing familiarity with the military. 

In addition, during the fourth-class academic year, we 
included questions about specific aspects of the academic 
program, such as satisfaction with opportunities to take 
subjects of interest, with the intellectual or educational 
challenge in the curriculum and with the amount of technical 
emphasis in the curriculum. 

As can be seen from Attachment IX (factors 32 and 70) , 
there is a significant inverse relationship between the 
factor we called "general satisfaction" — on the basis of the 
consistently high loadings and zero-order validities of the 
morale questions — and the probability of attrition from the 
Military and Naval Academies during the first summer and 
fourth-class year. Thus, dropouts v. - most dissatisfied in 
general with the academy than were tnooe who stayed • 

For the firsts summer , the major facets of academy life 
which contributed to the overall level of satisfaction— as 
indicated, again, by item loadings and validities — were 

— perceived quality of the military training program; 

— leading a disciplined, well-structured life; 
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— living in a competitive environment; 



— frequency of challenges to ability; and 

— opportunitie.s for personal growth and development. 

Research dC5id by a number of academies provides some 
expla-nation for the dropouts' responses that personal growth 
opportunities and a regimented lifestyle decreased their 
desire to study (see Chapter 4 of Enclosure B) . Academy 
research has consistently found that the average dropout is 
unlike his classmate who has a need to get suggestions from 
others, to find out what others think, to follow instruc- 
tions, to do what is expected, to accept the leadership of 
others, to conform to the norm and avoid the unconventional, 
and to let others make the decisions. Rather, the average 
dropout has a high need for self-direction, to be able to 
come and go as he desires, to say what he thinks, to be 
independent of others in making decisions, to do unconven- 
tional things, to do things without regard to what others 
may thxak, and to criticize those in positions of authority. 
In addition, '^is research indicates that the dropout is 
more creat' lan the student who stays but is less con- 

cerned with jr in the environment surrounding him. 

During the fourth-class academic year, level of satis- 
faction wcis determined more by the academic program than 
the military program. Ihere were a large number of aspects 
of the academic program at both the Naval and Military 
Academies which created the higher level of overall dissatis- 
faction among zhe dropouts and contributed to attrition, but 
primarily they related to 

--the quality of academic instruction; 

— the variety of courses offered; 

— the intellectual and educational challenges in 

the academic curriculum; and 

— the opportunities to major in, concentrate in, or 
take subjects of interest. 

Those who left were significantly more dissatisfied with each 
of these aspects of the academic program than the current 
studen+'-t and, at the Naval Academy, also had more inaccurate 
expecu. ions of the academic program. Thirty-four percent 
of Naval Academy students who dropped out in their fourth- 
class y-^ar stated they had inaccurate expectations about the 
academi : program compared to 17 percent of the current stu- 
dents. Also, there was a significant positive relationship 



(r=»34)- between accuracy of expectations about the academic 
program and the level of satisfaction with that program. 

In addition to the academic program, a major contribu- 
tor to overall dissatisfaction and attrxLion during this 
period was again the effect of increased familiarity of the 
dropouts with the military service and their perceived 
lack of opportunity at the academy for personal growth and 
developmerxt. Dropouts were also more diss -iLisf ied with 
having to live in a competitive environmerr. At the Naval 
Academy, dissatisfaction was also associated with having to 
lead a disciplined, well-structured life. 

One interesting point is that--whether or not they 
leave — students at the Military and Naval Academies do not 
appear to distinguish between the academic and military 
programs when they report their overall level of satis 
tion during the fourth-class year. Students at the oti^^r 
three academies do make this distinction. In fact, among 
Air Force Academy students the distinction is referred to 
as "the terrazo gap" because of the terrazo court which must 
be crossed when going from academic buildings to military 
training buildings. According to one recent Academy gradu- 
ate, the "gap" is most typified by comparing English, humani- 
ties, and social science professors who encourage open- 
mindedness and aggressive pursuit of knowledge with military 
training officers who demand submissiveness and instant 
obedience . 

Trad itional militar;y 
trai ning exercises 

More than the academic program, the military training 
program at the academies gives them their unique character 
in American higher education. It also probably contributes 
most to the student's image of the institutional environ- 
ment, perhaps because of this, most of our understanding of 
the relationship between military training factors and attri- 
tion is indirect and requires reference to challenges to 
commitment and other student-environment interactions. 

However, we did find that dissatisfaction with the 
traditional military training exercises was an important 
factor related to :first summer and third-class year attri- 
tion at some academies. Specifically, it was related to 
first summer attrition at the Air Force, Military, and Coast 
Guard Academies (factor 35) and to third-class year attri- 
tion at the Military, Naval, and Coast Guard Academies 
(factor 107). At the latter two academies the factor mea- 
sures the degree to which students perceive an overemphasis 
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during the first summer and fourth-class accidemic year on 
learning such information as sports scores and the titles 
and names of local movies for recitation to up^erclassmen 
At the Military Academy the factor also measures perceived 
overemphasis on inspections, drills and ceremonies, and 
learning such information as ranges of weapons and military 
ranks and insignia for recitation (professional knowledge). 
At the Air Force Academy it was principally the dropouts' 
perceived over-emphasis on professional knowledge. 

Our measure of "overemphasis" was based on t!'- differ- 
ence between the amount of emphasis a student ro ' being 
placed on a specific activity during the first . and 
fourth-class year and the amount of ' emphasis he fe^L should 
be placed on that activity in view of the objectives of the 
academy. To interpret the signs of the correlation coef- 
ficients for the validity of the individual questions and for 
the factors, we careful] 7 examined the marginal distributions 
of the "difference," the "actual," and the "should be" 
responses. It is not practical to reproduce those distribu- 
tions here; however. Chart 9 provides an indication of their 
general shape. 

The Chart shows the degree to which third classmen feel 
that knowledge requirements are overemphasized. For all 
academies, both dropouts and current, students reported about 
the same le.wels of "actual"' emphasis on professional know- 
ledge recitation and recitation of other knowledge. Both 
groups also reported "desiring" suLstantially less emphasis 
on these recitations in view of the objectives of the acad- 
emies as they understood them. A much greater percentage 
of dropouts, however, desired reduced emphasis. Thus, for 
example, Cnart S shows that 15 percent of both dropouts and 
current students reported a low level of actual emphasis 
during the first summer on other knowledge recitation, but 
42 percent of the current students and 59 percent of the 
dropouts felt there should be low emphasis on this knowledae 
during that summer. 
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Chart 9 
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Academic program 



There are some differences among the academies in the 
structure of the academic program factor (67) which was 
related to attrition during the fourth-class year- however, 
these differences do not exist for the academic program 
factor (107) for the third-class year. 

During the fourth-class year, dropouts at both the Air 
Force and Military Academies apparently experienced some 
difficulty in obtaining individualized instruction and were 
not very satisfied with the quality of instruction they 
received. At the Air Force Academy this factor had a signi- 
ficant and fairly strong relationship to attrition (r=.23; 
percent of variance accounted for = 6) . While the relation- 
ship was also significant at the Military Academy, it was 
weak (r=.09; percent of variance accounted for = 1). 

Examination of the tabular data for factor 67 shows 
that we extracted two academic program factors at each of 
the two smaller academies and further that one of the two 
factors ah each academy is not significantly related to 
attrition. Careful examination the validities of the 
items making up these nonsignificant factors — as well as the 
Naval Academy factor — suggests to us that there can be com- 
pensating inf lu>:-i ;es at work in an academic program. For 
instance, examination of the Merchant Marine F-12 factor 
ohows a high positive validity for "variety of courses 
offered" — indicating a substantial demotivating efiect on 
dropouts--and a high negative validity for "number of courses 
in which instructor knew subject matter well" — indicating 
that dropouts reported more ^- ach courses than current stu- 
dents. We believe the reason that F-12 was not significant y 
related to attrition is that the number of these positively 
and negatively motivating aspects of the academic program 
balanced themselves m the eyes of the dropout. 

The significant academic program factors at the two 
smalle- acao^mies are sim' . ar in ^^ tructure to i.he general 
satisfac tier: facto:' discussed earlj HowL^ver, le sizo 

of the it ero loacjings and the absence o.. the mora J,; yues~ 
tions at the Meiciian^: Marine Academy clearly inc]i'..ate these 
factors to be conceraed with boti: specific and general 
aspects of the acad mic program. 

During the th ird~cl e'lss yoar, the acauemic program fac- 
tor (107) IS the same at all the academies for whic.i we 
have data. The factor measures (1) tiie extent to ■ ' ich the 
quality of ins trwc tion and the variety c i courses offered 
increase the sLudont's -iesire to stay and (2) the extent 
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to which he is satisfied with the inteliectual challenge in 
the curriculum and the opportunity to i. jor or concentrate 
in, or take, subjects of interest. While accuracy of ex- 
pectations about the academic program is loaded on this 
factor al. all academics, only at the Coast Guard is chis 
loading as high as the loading for other items. In fact, 
the zero-order correlation betweei . accuracy of expectations 
and perceived quality of the academic program is • 45 at 
the Coast Guard Academy, indicating that those who had less 
accurate expectations were also more likely to have been 
less satisfied with the program. 

F<e fe rence group identification 

A substantial body of research has shown that the more 
similar- an individual's attitudes and beliefs are to ^ those 
yrpn--" group, the stronger will be the group s 

to the individual and the more likely he is to 
rem i the group (sec, for instance, Vroom, 1964; Tannen- 

i.-,,'. 66^. Conversely, the more he perceives himself to 
K^'.^terep- fr,.m the group, the less is its attraction to 
him^'anc tho more likely he is to leave it. In our ques 
tio;naire asked current students ..nd dropouts the extent 
to whicr. Jieii attitudes and beliefs were similar to the 
fcl.iowi.iq reference groups' attitudes: 

— Officers . ■- the academy. 

-Ocher officers . 

--Academy students. 

— Students who .Mi->^-j / graduated. 

--Studencr. who or w-re separated. 

--Students attend! .•• ci-ilian coile- es. 

--Peers lh their hove tc^/n. 

fo-nd at a number or acad. •ir.x 2 .4 , and during all tim- 
f^.-r,, tbat the ability of studer.-s identify with a 

roiereace group, either the officers at the academy, 
~f f ic o> recent academy graduates, was an impor 
V.^nt raotor in'. tether they stayed at the academy (see 
■'-tr--- -,4 7-^ 12u, and 121). Conversely, where the si 
sow hlic ■',eives more similar to student., who resigned ^ or were 



rt:.e^:ner i,iiey jL-ayc^ — -i • 

12u and 121). Convers^ely, where the studenrs 
c.nw ■ ic ,t.iv..'inore'similar to student., who resigned or wer- 
separeted or to peers m their home, they were more likely 
'•o ci!o-. out (see factors 39 and 75). This f^r.ding is con- 
sistent with research at the Mi ..tary Academy (Bridges, 1972) 
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which showed the^ studt ;ho resign are more like a na- 

tional probabili 7 sanr., .. of men in general in terms of the 
importance they , -^sign to certain life values. Students 
who stay, on the other hand, are more like officers at the 
academy in terms of these values. Those who stay assign 
higher importance on the Rokeach Value Scale than those who 
leave to achievement and self-competence while ranking 
social values lower. Those who stayed also assigned higher 
ranks ^ than those who left to the terminal value of accom-- 
plishment and the instrumental values of obedience, ambi- 
tion, and responsibility. On the other hand, they assigned 
lower ranks than the resignees to the terminal values of 
inner harmony and mature love and to the instrumental values 
of cheerfulness and imagination. The value systems of the 
retained cadets were more like those of the West Point 
officers, while the resignees' value systems were more like 
those of a national probability sample of men in general. 

The findings in the Rokeach Value Study tend to agj j 
with a clinical assessment (to be discussed later) that 
resignees have lower achievement orientations and higher 
needs for affiliation and affection. They also agree with 
personality trait study findings that persiotors are higher 
in deference needs and tendencies to achieve via conformity 
(s e enc. B) . 

Role conflict 

Role conflict was a major factor in the Air Force 
Academy's third-class attrition — accounting for 11 percent 
of th:. variance. It was also a significant, but not as 
strong, factor at the other academies. O'i.r measure of role 
conflict vas dominated by responses to a single question 
(see facucr 123). We had asked students to indicate the 
extent to which they felt bothered during their (a) first 
summer^ (b) fourth-class academic year, and (c) third-clc^ss 
year with the feeling that "the things I had to do were 
against my judgment-" For those w'^o dropped out in their 
third-class year, there was a consistently greater feelx: j 
on their part during all three time frames that they felt' 
bothered by having to do things against their judgme^ 
Chart 10 shows the responses of all dropouts and current 
students at all academies who responded to the ques^ion. 
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Chart 10 



AIR FORCE ACADEMY 



MILITARY ACADEMY 




CURRENT iTUOENTS 



FIRST FOURTH CLASS THIRD 
SUMMER ACADEMIC YEAR CLASS YEaR 



FIRST 
SUMMER 



FOURTH CLASS THIRP 
ACADEMIC YEAR CLASS YEAR 



MAVAL ACADEMY 



PERCENT 



COAST GUARD ACADEMY 



MERCHAHT MARINE ACADEMY 




FIRST 
SUMMf R 



FOURT CLASS THIRD 
ACADEMIC YEAR CLASS YEAR 



eiKif 
J.MFk 



rOL'»T>' r'.ASS THIRD 
1 . ijt 'EAR CLASS YFAR 



FIRST 
SUMME R 



' jRTH CLASS THIRD 
AUAOEMIC Yg aR CLASS YEAR 



At the Military ai d 
reported this role confl 
emotional feelings ah^^\i' 
attit:u ^ 
Forze ■^• 
dissatJ 
ana t'^ ' 
the x^J.e 
shoulu Oi 



ras . Guarc. Academies, those who 
' '■ 'JO reported more negative ^ 
y^^ademy and dissimilarity m 

;T,-. the offx. r./at th^.e ^^^^^^^^^ ' ^^^J '''^ 
"oast Guard Academies they also reported more 
;h : .rlth the opportunitier for r^rsonal growth 
■^cls : '^tiative^^^ With respect to the nature of 
.t^ci.pt- ^^.dir^ated by these last two xtems, it 
'''''':^t\^y..f a^n^^ modern writers ^^ave postu- 

shoul u o.- nor^ed ^^^^^^ f ^^^^^^^^^erent in the psychological 

rritef on'the^ooL of "Lganizations" has saxd: 

Tndav ^-h- highly specialized societies of the 
wSst m:.~- people spend much of their time as 
sman cogs iJ ^he machinery of large impersonal 
buriiucr!Les...(B)e ng a cog in such "^^^^inery, 
individual has lost much of the ^o^^rol over 
hiJ own destiny. Many people ^ave a reeling of 
powerlessness, of alienation, and they respond 
Sith various kinds of b-^havior. So^ne are able to 
^an^pulate organization sufficiently well to 
^r-hipvp important aims or tneir own- wciicj. 
.if ?o bureaucratic s candards of achievement and 
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find bureaucracy a natural and c;omf ortable habitat.... 
(Critics of modern bureaucratization) deplore the 
loss of individual freedom and initiative. 

(Thompson, 1961, pp 4-5.) 

For those concerned with growxiig and exercising initiative, 
it may be difficult to adjust to the demands of a success- 
fully^ operating bureaucracy.. 

The competitive environment 

A number of studies conducted at the academies havo 
shown that those who stay are more concerned with higl) 
success than those who leave who, conversely, are more con- 
cerned with establishing frien^^ship (see ch . 4 of enc. B) . 
For instance, one conclusion reached by an academy coun- 
sellor after intensive study of 246 students who voluntar- 
ily left was that: 

Essentially, the resignecs as a group appeared to 
be largely non-competitive and not achievement 
oriented. Most rcsignees appeared to have much 
higher needs lor affiliation, affec on, and easy 
success than they hau for achievement, personal 
accompiishmc' t , and hard-fought si^oc^^s. (Burris, 
1968, p. 12. j 

The individual con .r "ned with success has been char- 
acterized in th'^ perso)- . I ny research literature as one 
who has a stronger motivation to achieve in terms of a 
standard of excellence ^--^an to a\/r)jd failure in terms of 
that standard (Atkinson, 1964; Edwards, ±953; Mei.rabiar , 
1968). He also is mor- independent in his interpersonal 
relationships and is better able to delay gratificaf; ton; 
that is, he +.ends to engage in activities which may nou be 
intrinsically satisfyj.ig but which ler.i to distant rewards. 
Finally, hu prefers activities which involve skill or com- 
petition to activities which involve- chance or cooperation. 
On the other hand, those concerned wi.th friendship have 
been characterized as having needs to be loyal to lends, 
to participate in friendly groups, to do things for friends, 
to make as many friends as possible, to share tnings with 
friends, and to do things with friends rather than alone 
(Edwards, 1953; Hall & Lindzey, . 69). 

In an cn'/i.ronment where students are rank ordered in 
terms of theii grades and extra classroom performance and 
the rank order has partir-.ilar significance in t^rms of job 
choice , in an environment wr^ ere classes are f requen cl^, 
redistributed according to ability, in an envi ronment" where 
the standard of excellence is the "Long Grey Line" (or the 
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equivalent) and its stalwart -'^-^'^"f/Jj.rr^^f rather' 
where team captains and academic talent is the rule ratner 
than the exceftion, it is perhaps not J^- 
strona drive for success is important to survival. More 
over to the extent that one enters this environment feel- 
ing that friendships and ^-up camaraderie are more impor-_ 
t-ant than displaying individual achievement, it is not sui 
prLinS that the^eLarch shows these students to have a 
smaller chance of survival. 

While our study did not directly "^^^^I^^^^^^Jj^f ^J^J^n's 
achievement orientation ^ ^^^f ^°%"!",^f-3\','attri^^^^ 

we did identify a number of important f actOT s in attrition 
whici we belief indirectly support the importance of these 
individual differences to .\ttrition. 

At the Military Acaae ly during the third-class year, 
there was a much greater feeling by those who srayed that 
they frequently were uncertain about the scope P^"" ^ 

sibilities of their role, and they did not know what officers 
or ijperclassmen thought of them or of -heir Performance 
ilJl -tor 128) For those striving for success in terms 

f^andLd'of-excellence it would j^-P-f "^,,^Save 

know both what that standard consists of (that is, to nave 
a clear picture of the role performance required) and how 
Others evaluate Performance in relation to i . Since^thos. 

rbflL%rthirL^?Stef t^^r^'rac^^^Pncer^ achieve- 
...nt in an environment whi ' demands it for survival. 

qimilarlv current fourth-class students at some 
academiSs'JeJ^oked more frequently being bothered by having 
too little authoritv and responsibility delegated to tn 
by academy officers and -PPerclassmen (factor 76) . Aga-^ 
this is interpretable in the framework of current students 
striving for achievement and dropouts' disregard for xt. 

iTso see . eadership wh.n it is defined as the exten 
?i ShiS ■ .-classmen-who may be presumed to be signifi- 
cant ^ns^ ng performance standards-provide support 
and encouragement "(factor 115) . On the other hand, when 
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112). This may bo expressed as follows: to the extent the 
academy environment emphasizes task accomplishment or to 
the extent social support is not provided by those respon- 
sible for setting the standards for accomplishment, there 
will be some attrition due to these styles of leadership. 

There apt ars to be little question that the academy 
environment is a hig: y competitive one--and one which is 
competitive by design. A forrrni- chief of psychiatry at 
one academy describes that academy *s environment this way: 

Candidates selected for West Point have already 
proved themselves to be academically, socially, 
and athletically competitive. West Point in- 
tensifies this competitiveness . In first-year 
math classes , for instance , men are graded and 
ranked every day , six dnys a week . Throughout 
every cadet's four years at the Academy, an 
evaluation of virtuall\ every activity in which 
he participates is fed into a complex formula 
which determines his class ranking in * the general 
order of merit.' Hirh standing is important, 
since it determines cadet ' s choice of service 
branch, his first assignment in the army, and 
hxs order of promotion in later years • 'Your o..der 
of merit follows you around forever, ' a cadet 
remarked. Intramural athletics .lad iiitorcul- 
.legiate sports are means par excellence of 
encouraging competition. The best cc:npany teams 
in each regiment are feted at regular intervals 
throughout the year, and pictures of the winning 
teams are posted on the walls of the cadet gym." 
^Uren, 1974, p. 4) 

Given what academy research has shown about the difficulty 
of the noncompetitive indivivlual to survix-e in a highly 
competitive environme 1 , given what the personality 
research literaruru has shown regarding high achievers, 
ana given the results of our ^inilyses which we believe 
support the findings of this research, it seems clear that 
an important factor in ac idemy attrition is its intensely 
cc^.petitive atmosphere and the effect it has oi. the non- 
competitive individual . 

Beliefs about environmental control 

Over the past decade, considerable research has accumu- 
lated indicating that people differ in the ^ beliefs about 
how much control they have over what ha* to them in a 

particular environment (for bibliography f this researcli 

conc^trned v/ i th internal versus external , ucus-of -control 
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orientation see MacDonald, 1972; Throop and MacDonald, 1971) 
Those who believe they have some control oyer their environ- 
ment have been shown to be more knowledgeable about tha , 
onvirpnment and to engage in more rjoa 1-di rected activity 
than those who l:elieve the environment is beyond their 
control. Tn aduicion, those who perceive they have control 
also have icjhor levels oC achievement drive and engage 
in more ae- , cvement-re la ted bo'-avior than those who do not 
'nave these pe rcoi.j tions . 

As with the preceding factors, we believe that the 
.-actors wo call "rule uniforiiitv and compliance" and 
"envLronmontal influence" indii-MJtly support the signiti- 
crance to attrition of uidiv; 'm:: differences in locus-oL- 
con tro 1 belie fs . 



Some third-class attrition at the military academies, 
and a substantial amount--17 percent--at the Coast Guard 
'V-idomv, is attributable t : a "rule uniformity and compli-^ 

ractor (108). Those who dropped out of these academics 
u;or- oft-n thau those who stayed reported that student 
rulatjons tended to be applied uniformly and to be com- 
ied with copsistentlv; they also reported that disciplinary 
actions were consistent and appropriately appl^-d for m 
fraction of the regulations. 

Th.. Air Force Acadc^r,/ booklet for applicants describes 
students' rooms as coming with "a hundrod rules on how to 
keeo it looking a certain way." There are rules and refla- 
tions for practically everything at the academies, and '-lere 
are ovolicit penalties sei out for violating many of them, 
m r.>cent years, at one academy, the rules and disciplinary 
actions como Lately fil .d two loose leaf notebooks. As a 
result of discussions with students at the academies, we 
believe ^hat there Ls considerable latitude in applying and 
comp^yircT with the rules and to a lesser extent in the ^ 
arj.rooriatenes:;. and consistency of the disciplinary actions. 
More than oi-a student told us that in such an environment 
those who survive have learned to live with th- system -nd 
actually circiu-.vont it by atting corners without getting 
caught. ^ The students also said th.at those wh try to 
totally- live within the regulations rarely ma. .a it through 
an aca..:emy. 

As or^viously mentioned, those who believe they he -e 
c-o con tro over their environment are also more knowl- 
edgeable about that environment. Such knowledge would seem 
>o be a preae:;uisite for perceiving nonuniformity in^appli 
■ •ai-ion of tnc 'rules and of the disciplinary actions _ >r 
violating them. It would also seem essential for discover- 
ing ways of circumventing thar system o' rules. 
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Wc recognize, however, that there may be r mpeting 
explanations for our findings, Thr^ major riv. lypo thi:i:Jis 
would .probably be tliat those constituting the control 
group in this analys is--currcn t second-class students 
from the class of 1975 — had some acaaumy exuer i.ences as 
a function of being there longer than the experimental 
group-- third-class dropouts from the class of 19 7 ^j--wh Ich 
made them respond differently than the (.'yperii:- -n L-a1 ^!:^.>'t;. . 
We conducted a spcvjial test of the pi ^ * bi li t y ot tiixs 
experiential-bias hypothesis. The tcsi ^o::sistec of com- 
bining third-class dropouts trom tiir- class of 1975 with 
third-class students frc^^i the class of 1976, then re- 
computing tne val.id.itic ,)f the I'actc^r and i's major 
components and comparl^;: thosr- with 'ch^-^ 1 idi t i origin- 
illy ob ta j.nc}d , 

Two £iss um[ ! ) '^ns were madu in our special test of 
experiential, bias. i-'iisL, v;o assumed that third-class 
exneriences of two adjacent classes at the same academy 
arc roughly similar, so that subsequent experiential effort 
for the current students could be estimated l)y combining 
di )pout:.- fror one r-iass with current students from an 
ad icent class who had roughly s.i:nilar experiences. Second 
we assumed that the validities based on the newly constitut 
group would b..' smaller chan those obtained on the original 
crroup l)ecause so much more att^rition was still to occur 
from the ''current student" subqi.-oup (recall from ch, 4 the 
discuss" of why the class of 1971 was chosen for the 
analysis of third-class attrition). We could not, however, 
attach an expo^: ta tion to the value f the shrunken validiti 

The results of the test are reproducc'd in Tablt: 22 
w.ich shows that, al^'.ough the validities di : shrink by an 
a/erage of about 13 L:r:Sf the correlation for the newly 
constituted group v.-as t:i.il statistically significant and 
of a fairly respectable magiv' Based on these results, 

we concluded that the interpi .■ ' n of the "regulation 
uniformity" factor offered earj.^L:i is more pj.ausible than 
one irivolvirv.j an experie tial bias. 
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TABLE 2 2 



TEST OF EXPERIENTIAL BIAS IN 
REGULATION UNIFORMITY FACTOR (108) 
USCG\ 



Validities 



Item 

Regulations tend to be 
applied uni f ormily 

Disciplinary action 

tends to be consistent 



Original group ; 
third-class 
dropouts an i 
second-class 

current 
students-- 
class of 1975 



-0.322 



Test group: 
thi rd-class 
dropouts-- 
class of 197^ 
anc' ' hird class 
curi students- 
class of 1976 



-0.^32 



-0. 266 



-0.213 



Unclear aboi] * scope 
and responsibilities 
of role during third- 
class year 

Satisfaction with 
tudent center 
acilit ies 



0.24 •/ 



-0. 325 



0.135 



•0.163 



i tor 108--uniforniity 
c) f regulations 



-0.411 



-0. 206^ 



^Some of the validit'; shrinkage here may be attributable to 
the fact that factor 108 in the test group was composed 
only of the unit weightc i sum of items whose loadings 
exceeded 0.30 while in the original group it consisted of 
all items \/eiqhted by their factor coefficients- (see p. 48 
for an exairiL^^^ of the differences which nav occur from the 
two methods o"" computing f ctor scores). 

Additional fliird-class attrition at the Air Force and 
Naval '\cadcmi.:s w^:: accounted for by individual differences 
m coni -'-1 bejiefs as indicated by responses to an "environ- 
mental mf Lucoce" factor (125). This factor was ^ primarily 
mad'; ' :> -f students' responses to items about (1) satis- 
facti.^--^r: with control over their pay and opportunities for 
sltjco ard -t'^er free-time activities anJ (2) the extent to 
whj' "? work requirements and frequency of quizzes 

V. r-.: seen reasonable. The current students were more 
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dissatisfied t:l).an Llio dropouts with the extent of their 
influence ov< r the environment. They w^-ro less satisfied 
than the dropouts with the control '"ner their pay and with 
their opportunities for sleep and v-Lh f roe-time activities. 
They also reported taking fewer coii) s<-.o i :) which the home- 
work load and frequency of testing vjv. ^reasonable. 

We conducted the same special test with the environmental 
influence factor as had been conducted with the regulation 
uniformity factor because here, again, subsequent exper- 
ieice seemed to be a possible alternative explanation. 
The test was conducted on Air Force Academy data because 
officials there were the first to suggest the possibility 
of an alternative explanation. As b'^fore, the new f .^ ' o* 
score used in this test was a linear weighted compors.tc 
the variables loading above 0.3 on the oriqinal far r. 

The results of the special tes t of experient " s 
on perceptior s of environmental influence are rep J 
in table 23. The table shows that, although thr v xties 
did shrink by an average of about seven points^ i ^ . ^^-ro;^- 
tions for the newly constituted group were — wit^ '.-jic .ixrep- 
tion--still statistically significant and of a r-spccLable 
magnitude. Bp. ^ed on these results, we conclude ' .at the 
interpretation of the "environmental influence'* >>--L.or 
offered earlier is more plausible than one inv ing an 
experiential bias . 
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TAI_U.K 2 3 

TES^r OF EXPERIENTIAL BIAS IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFLUENCE FACTOR ( 1:^:5) 
USAFA 

Val idities 



I tern 

Satisfaction with o: ixT- 
tunity to sleep 

Satisfaction with free- 
time availabil i hy 

Number of couxrsu^s in whicli 
homework load was 
reasonable 

Xwiiiber of courses in which 
frequency of exams and 
: ] u i 7. 7- ' s were reason ab ^ 

: : unb e r o f c o u r s o s 1 w h i c \'\ 
t r-. *' r L • wn s f a i rn o s s i : : 
ura':iin<..* 



Original 
group : 
th ird-class 
dropouts 
second-class 

currents 
-lass of 1975 



-0.242 



^acto: 125- 
inf lu'':: nc' 



lono acti vi i es 



-0. ] n 



-0 . '^60 



-O.I.I' 



Test group: 
third-class 
dropouts 
class of 1975 
third-class 
currents 
class of 1976 



-0.151 
-^M15 



-0.176 



■0.081 



-0.0 34 



-0 . 167 



i:: an oi 
as ',iL-rn>:u:fi In". 



, * he aci'.loH' 



].::. acaci^-;i:iic:::l ly and militarily 
jincl v:hlc]\ populated with 
' nu'', v;i a:- ■ ■ nf? ra. ^- j c anci frcqucntiy away froni nomc 
Vo-'t\v^ '^^r-^' -Lir.s Lt"nicht be exooc ed tha^ the exL.rnt 
of" ' -'olven^ni! in activities typically engaged in by college 

.-ouna e ^or daver.^:on or i: str action might be related 
1.*.! . no' 1 LkolLiiood e^ dro-.'. L!i:: out. In fact, one factor 
•o-. :istr-nt:] V r-'eat I t") at ' ^- \ - ■>n darinq.the .f e-cr th-class 



..•.. go n:jf l 1. 1 v. 
;;Ot: e ■• ^ ar^F r: oe:' 



I a^ 



5 o i^- c wh i c : j we o ailed ' t y p i c 
e-s 72 and 11.^) and wi: ..ch rel-tes 
-acurr .i cular act^ 'ttxes tyoically 



en" ia<''- m b'/ college sted 



■^e fac 



v;as measured 



oonses to 



:ti nis m our i aostionnr ire abou': the 




frequency of engaging in a large number of activities. 
Analysis of those responses indicated that, during the 
fourth-class academic year at all but the Air Force Academy, 
^^^QSQ who stayed — as opposed to those who left--more fre- 
quently were involved in such activities as dating and 
arranging dates, playing pranks, coming late to class or 
openly disagreeing v/ith an instructor, and drinking 
alcoholic beverages. At the academies where this factor is 
also important in the third-class year engaging in these 
same activities plus visiting a nearby city, skipping 
class, or visiting a faculty member's or officer's home 
were also related to retention . 

'/e also conducted a special analysis with this factor 
to test the hypothesis that the differences between drop- 
outs and current students in reported frequency of engag- 
ing in these activities resulted from the current students 
being at the academies longer and having more of an oppor- 
tunity to eng.ige in the activities. The analysis consisted 
of conducting tests of association between frequency of 
dating and leng'-.h of time fourth-class dropouts were at each 
of the four academies for which this activity was signifi- 
cantly related tc attrition. Because of small sample sizes, 
the tests were conducted with 2x2 tables, one margin being 
year of dropping out and the other margin being the categories 
of "not at all" versus "once or twice," "occassionally , " 
and "frequently." Only the Naval Academy test was signifi- 
cant (X^ = 12.078 with df =1, p<0.001). However, this result 
v/as considered to be of questionable reliabj lity since one 
cell of the table contained only three observations--the 
"once or greater" cell for the first part of the academic 
year. 

To judge the reliability of the Naval Academy result, 
two additional analyses were performed. The first consisted 
of repeating the test outlined above but using third-class 
dropouts from the class of 1975. This time the complete 
2x4" table was examined since only the "frequently" cell 
for the first part of the year contained fewer than five 
observations (it contained three) . The results indicated 
that those who dropped out later in the year dated more 
frequently than those who dropped out earlier (Cramer's V = 
0.185; Kendall's tau C = 0.142, p<.01). However, since 
over three tim^es as many dropouts left in the last part of 
the year — 107 versus 31 — we conducted 1 more test of the 
significance of the apparent time bias. The test was the 
same as that outlined in the last section for bias in the 
environmental influence factor. Third-class dropouts from 
the class of 1975 were combined with current third-class 
students from the class of 1976, and the validities of the 
dating frequency question and the estimated extracurricular 
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activities factor were recomputed, 



Aazin, the new validities 
eJhibitersome 'shrinkage — as" can be seen in Ta' - 24--but 
not as much as in the test of the environmental influence 
factor. Moreover, the new validities are both large and 
significant. 

TABLE 2 4 

TEST OF EXPERIENTIAL BIAS IN TYPICAL 
COLLEGE ACTIVITIES FACTOR 
USNA 

Validities . 



Item 



Frequency of dating 

Factor 119~typical 
college activities 



Original 
group : 
third-class 
dropouts and 
second-class 
current students 
class of 1975 

0. 230 



0. 238 



Test group: 
third-class 
dropouts 
class of 1975 
and third-class 
current students 
class of 1976 

0.185 



0.169 



In summary, 
tial bias 
dropouts 
activities 



mp 
mately 



.pc 

related 



while there is some evidence of an experien- 

and 
ar 

evidence is of sufficient 
the finding that 
ties is legiti- 



producing differences among current students 
in terms of engaging in typical extracurricul 
ciutxvx.x<=s, we do not feel that evidence 
magnitude to discount the importance ofth 
nonparticipation in typical college activi 



to attrition. 



EXTERNAL FACTORS 

Factors external to academy environment and to the 
characteristics of the students were related to first summer 
anS fourth-class academic year attrition at the Merchant 
Marine Academy (factors 43 and 84, respectively), and to 
Vhird-class year attrition at the Air Force and Coast Guard 
Academies 1 floors 138 and 139). However, they related to 
a?frition In and of themselves only at the Air ^o-^ J-Jj-^ 
(see discussion of "variables independent from factors in 
ch 4) and were also more important to attrition a. this 
Ac;demy At the other academies external factors combined 
with student characteristics at entry or academy environ 
me^t factors when related to attrition. For example first 
Tumaer dropouts at the Merchant Harine Academy ^fP^^^ed that 
national economic conditions decreased their desire to stay 
afthe Academy. However, these dropouts also reported that 

9 8 
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clJanainr^;^ • ^° ^'^^ decreased by graduate school and 

fam?lia?it; ;fih\S^''^^''-°?P°^^""^^^^^ "^^^ ^= increased 
tamiliarity with the maritime service. They also reported 

t?f!nina'^'^"^^'^ expectations about the physical educa?ion 
training program Fourth-class dropouts similarly affected 
by these opportunities and conditions outside the A^ademv 

tr™abnii^ 'L^'^rr ^'^^ '^^^^^^^^ o'f^ha&s 

CO tneir ability, as well as increasing familiarity with the 
maritime service, also decreased their desire to sLy 

reported^'thai^^hjrj the Coast Guard Academy 

repoited that their desire to stay was decreased by a 2-vear 

IScond or'flr^r f ^^^^^^^^ ^^^Y -signed during th'if 
second or first-class years. They also held high opinions 
of their academic ability-they reported high mIthema?icJl 
and academic ability and intellectual self-?onfidence at 
the time they entered the Academy— which is interesH na -i n 

r:p:r?fd^:jaT:a%'^^^r^^'^"- • ^^-^-dass^^Spou^s^'^JL^" 
desire to ^?av %^r i^''°"°"^'^ conditions decreased their 
desire to stay; they also were more likely to report i-h^i- 
tuition-free education and long-term financial lecuJitJ 
A^^demy ''""'^ unimportant in their decision to attend the 

A substantial amount of third-class attrition at the 
?n".H°"^J A.ademy-as can be seen in Chart ll--is reL ted 
to the adverse effect of national economic conditions on 
the dropouts' desire to stay and of the 2-year enl?^!ed 
service obligation if they dropped out in ^heir last Fyears 
There were no student characteristics at entry or academy 

thIsrjarL'bfr'""' '5"' """^"^"^ "^i^^ weL°rei:?eno 
these variables in a factor-analytic sense. 
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Chart 11 



EFFECT OF EXTERNAL FACTORS ON DESIRE TO 
STAY ON AIR FORCE ACADEMY THIRD CLASSMEN 
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CHAPTER 6 



CONCLUSIONS AND LIMITATIONS 
OF THE STUDY 

Mon ""^^ °f this study that correla- 

Ina J tL''° ^e^". causation and that after-the-fact survey- 
ing of the perceptions and activities of dropouts would 

ZTrTofT^l'^' ^"k^I""^ °' interpretatLnf' wr^ere 

aware of the possibility of third-variable causation of the 
relationships we observed-especially the possibiUty of 
subsequent experience by the current students leadLig ?o 
their reportii.j on different "environments" than those 
experienced by the dropouts. And we were awarJof thJ 
ttlltr involved in determining the direction of the 

relationship between correlation variables: for instance 

or did ^ttritif """'""'^ cause attrition ' 

or did attrition cause attitudes about the academic program? 

havio^^?''^ ^""^ two currently accepted methods in the be- 
navioral and social sciences for clarifying the issues 
Dust raised. Both of these are designed to reduce the 

w^^o^a^t^^n;^'''''^^^^'"? -° ^^^^ interpretation in the 
fi'r^? .-^ ^° observed relations. The 

fble to L^^^rT"""^^ "^^^^ patently unavail- 

tint ho r ^ ? technique for assessing the cause of attri- 
^inlS °^ ""^^ generally accepted requirement for 

^^^^"'"r^ °^ subjects to treatment conditions.! 
desians°^h.r^H° °J sophisticated research 

fn^^r.^ ''^^'^ ""^^^^ require r. peated survey- 

ing of the same population— these are the panel survey 
ttinnTl f permit cross-lagged, dynamic, and path Lrrel- 
because oTlll^t' J^^^^^^hod was considered unavailable 
because of the prohibitive time involved between the first 

in'mStioL'"'""^""'"^'^ respondent time in^o'ed 

m multiple surveys, and the costs of these surveys. 

Because of the threats to valid data interpretation 
always present in survey research such as ours and because 
of the unavailability of more powerful research designs to 
rule out those threats, we conducted tests wherever possible 
of the validity of our interpretations and we have exercised 



^Variations on the experimental method involving statis- 
tical approximations to random assignment— such that used 
by /.stm (1968a, I968b, 1970, 1972)-were also un^vaUablT 
because of the number of institutions and the number of 
possible environmental causes involved in this study — see 
ch. 1 of this enclosure. 

1 O 
i o i« 



.elibe.ate caution in the wr.i„3 of cur concl^ 

recommendations. The results or aenerally 
, i_ r^f: <-hi<= onrlosurG — seem to us to gt^nti-cij. j.y 

irsri i £ ft.r.rta-rn- SLs;?- 

aJternatives to a test of their plausibility. For that 
?easo tie conclusions and recominendations Presented in 
the main report have been stated with some caution. 

noanite these limitations, we feel that the study has 
added suEstLtiany'to Knowledge of ^hy students leave the 

academies before . ^-^-^1"^;,//^:^^ ffcL^.c^r student- 

of those interactions. Our data sug^ested--and on second 
thought, it only seems logical — that: 

— A hiah level of commitment is much more important 
?o retention when the philosophy of the Superinten- 
dent is "Those who can't hack it or don't wish to 
suE?ect themselves to the type of environment that 
is inherent in military duty, especially when 
things are tough and dangerous then we don t 
want them here." (Fellerman, 1975, p. 30) than 
whPn it is "If the- re good enough to get in, 
when It ii= -LJ- ^"^ ^ „ should make 

they're good enoug^ to stay in. vje ^Ji^ux-a 
every effort to motivate and retain them. 
(Morman, 1975) . 

-Dropouts who are higher in the need for autonomy 
and creativity and 1 ^er in the need for deference 
and order should be more dissatisfied with the 
academy in general, and ^Pe^^f^^^ll^ with oppor 
tunities to exercise initiative and for personal 
arotth and development, and feel that living in a 
Ilsciplined, well-structured environment increased 
Seir desir; to leave and should report conflict 
^n trying to perform their role, adequately in. 
such a bureaucratic context. 

-Fnnrth-class year attrition is related to the 
" academic program and speci f ically . to the ^ualjty 
and availability of instruction since the bulk of 
attrition for academic reasons occurs during this 
time • 

-Moreover, the Air ^--A-^r related ^rthir 

to six times as much attrition reicii:ea 



1 yj 
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factor as the other academies since its superin- 
tendent increased the standards for retention of 
ademically deficient students. 



ac 



-rhird-class year attrition is related to another 
aspect of the academic program; specifically to 
the technical emphasis in the curriculum and 
the opportunity to major in and take courses of 
interest because it is during this year that 
civilian college peers of academy students are 
declaring majors and it is at the end of this 
year that academy students must declare their 
career. 

""^JS^^r^ "1?°^^ ''^l''^^ variance with officers 

and students at the academy should find it easi-r 
to Identify with civilian peers and other dropouts. 

—Dropouts whose need for success is not as qreat 
as that of current students should find it 
difficult to survive in a competitive environ- 
ment which demands a strong driva for achievement 
and dropouts whose beliefs about the environment 
imply a passive acceptance of things as they are 
should find it difficult to strive for control in 
an environment attempting to mold and select leaders. 

—National economic conditions and external oppor- 
tunities and pressures should affect students 
differently depending on their characteristics 
at entry and their academy experiences. 

from r^JJ^h^-^^^^^^r^ °^ conclusions we feel are warranted 
from a synthesis of the results of our st.udy, the previous 
research done by the academies, and social-p^ycholoji^al 
research done by others. We recognize that'^these coiclL.ons 
might, most legitimately, be considered hypothesis ?Sr 
further investigation. However, when we began the data 
9?n^yn'^,: there were 372 questions in our survey instrument, 
250 in the American Council on Education freshman survey, 
.and 15 Items of information from academy records and the 
majority of this data represented specific hypotheses 
about why students leave. m addition, there were some 87 
studies done by or for the academies in the last 5 years 
which we felt might provide reasons for students leaving, 
in a real sense the purpose of any scientific study is to 
reduce the area of uncertainty surrounding a phenomenon. 
We leave, from the mass of data we examined, eight major 
reasons why we believe students leave an academy before 
graduating. 
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ATTACHMENT I ATTACHMENT I 
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Mr. R. J. Westen — Director of Evaluation, Office 
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ATTACHMENT II 



ATTACHMENT II 



Title 



ACADEMY RECORDS DATA 
CLASSES OF 1973-1977 

^Class Years Available 



USMA USNA USAFA, USCGA USMMA 



Military Order of Merit-'- All 

Date ^(Physically) Departed All 

Academic Grade Point 

Average 1 All 

Scholastic Aptitude Test-- 

Verbal All 

Scholastic Aptitude Test-j 

Mathematics All 

College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board-- 
English Composition All 

College Entrance Exam- 
ination Boarc: - - 
Mathematics 

Achievement All 

Converted (Standarized) 

High School Class Rank All 

Compo s i te Admi s s i ons 

Rating All 



19 75 
-1977 

All 
All 
All 
All 

All 



All 



All 



All 



High School Athletic 
Activities Score 

High School Nonathletic 
Activities Score 

Recruited Athlete 
Designator 

Amercian College Test- 
ing Program — Verbal 

American College Test- 
ing Program-- 
Mathematics 



All 
All 

All 

All 

All 

All 



All 
All 
All 
All 



1975-77 1974-77 

1975-77 1974-77 All 

All 1975-77 All 

19 76-77 None None 



None 
All 

All 

All 

All 

All 



All 
All 
All 
None 



None 
All 

All 

All 

All 

All 



All 



All 



All 



None 



None None 



None None 



None None 



19 76-77 None 



None None 



None 
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ATTACHMENT II 



ATTACHMENT II 



AC ADEMY RECORDS DATA (continue d) 
CLASSES OF 1973-1977 



Class Years Ava:.lable 



Title USMA USNA USAFA OSCGA USMMA 

Physical Aptitude Exam 

Score All None All None None. 



-"■Academic Grade Point and Military Order of Merit were 
generally not available for those students who left prior 
to at least the first academic semester. 



ATTACHMENT III ATTACHMENT III 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OK EPUCATION FRESHMAN 
SURVEY ITEMS FOR CLASSES OF 1974-1977 
( ENTRY YEARS 1970-1973 ) 

1973 



Item 
No ... 


A. J XUdU l-'CoL-.XXk-'L.X^^ll 


1 Q "7 9 


ly / 1 


ly 7 ' 
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X 
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A. -J • 
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Religious preference of student 










a.na paxenLS 
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X 
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1 7 

X / • 
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Parents* and spouse's education 


X 


X 
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21 . 


xrdXCiiLdX Xdiiixxy XllL^LJillv:: 


V 
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V 
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9 9 


iNunujex ox siuiings? numuer ox 










siblings in college 








23. 


Employment status of parents 


X 






24. 


Concern about finances 


X 


X 


X 


25. 


Sources of financial support 


X 


X 


X 


26. 


Residence during fall term 








27. 


Financial independence of student 








28. 


Student's total income 








29. 


Political self -characterization 


X 


X 


X 


30. 


Student's career choice and 








parents ' and spouse * s occupatio:\ 




X 


X 


31 


Items important in choosing 










long-term career 








32. 


Attitudes on public and academic 










i s s ue s 


X 


X 


X 
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ATTACHMENT III ATTACHMENT III 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION FRESHMAN 
SURVEY ITEMS FOR CLASSES OF 1974-19/7 (continued) 
( ENTRY YEARS 1970-1973 ) 

1973 

Item 1973 Item Description 1972 1971 1970 
No. ' 



33. Choice of undergraduate major XXX 

34. Values (life goals) XXX 

35. Chances that certain events 

will occur during college XXX 



Note: The content of many of the items has varied somewhat 

over the survey years. For exact content and wording, 
the earlier Student Information Forms should be 
consulted. 
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ATTACHMENT IV 



ATTACHMENT IV 



RATIONALE FOR QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



'Assumption is that the 
groups represent differ- 
ent kin-^.s of people with 
different motivations and 
experiences: e.g., prep 
school and active duty 
entrants are more aware 
of military training 
rigors, USNA has some 
data to Support assump- 
tioi: . 

Those from smaller 
schools may have a 
more difficult adjust- 
ment because of the 
largeness of the 
entering classes at 
academies , hyviCl hes j. s 
Suggested by" acu Jeir.y 
officials. 

Measure of intensity of 
desire to enter and 
organizational commi t- 
ir.ent. USMA has data to 
Support hypotheois that 
^.he earlier the commit- 
ment, the higher the 
probability of graduat- 



1. In the year prior to entering the Academy, what were 
you doing? {Mark all that apply) 

Attending high school Q 

Attending an academy sponsored prep school O 

Serving on active military duty Q 

Attending a university, col ege, or junior college. . . Q 
Other Q 



2. About how many students were in your hiflh school 
gfaduatinq cla«7 (Mark one) 

100 or less Q 

10Mo ?50 C 

2' -o 500 . U 

Over 500 Q 



'i. When did you firvt seriously consider attending the 
Academy? (Mark one) 

Before 7th grade Q 

In 7th or 8th grade Q 

In 9th grade Q 

In sophomore year of high school . . . . O 

In junior year of high school Q 

In senior year of high school . . O 

After high school Q 



Prior experience op- 
portunities or vicarious 
knowledge leads to more 
realistic expectations 
which has been shown in 
industrial and organ- 
izational studies to be 
related to attrition, 
USMMA data has shown that 
having an uncle who attend- 
ed academy is strongly 
related to retention ^ 
supporting Claude Levi- 
Strauss ' findings on 
importance of uncle in 
forming kinship relations. 



4. Did you have any cioie friends, family, or relatives that 
attended an academy or were career military or maritime 
personnel before you_ entered tjie Academy ? (Mark one) 

Yes O No O 

t'f" YES, continue; IF NO, go to question No. 5) 

What was the relationship of these people to you? 
(Mark all that apply) 

Attended carwr 
Academy Srvkd 

O; O 

Brother(s) O . . . O 

Uncle(s) O O 

Other relatives O . . . . O 

Close friends. . " Q O 
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Two hypotheses will be 
tested with this item 
(a) participation in 
extracurricular activ- 
ities provided exper- 
ience in managing de- 
mands on time, an im- 
portant a ability for 
successful adaption 
to academy and (b) 
prior experience with 
particular academy- 
like activities should 
also contribute to 
successful adaption 
(e.g. , ?ports, leader- 
ship and ma.litary 
activities , science 
and academic 
accomplishments) . 



5. The following statements deal with accomplishments or 
activities that might poss'jiy Gppiy to your high school 
years . Think back to those years and mark "ye;" ♦o 
each one that applies. (Mark all thai apply) 

Y« 

Was elected off ic^'^ of one or more student 

organizations (recognized by the school) ^ 

Received a high rating (Good, Excellent) 

in a state or region al music contest ^ 

Participated m a state or regional speech or 

debate contest ^ 

Had a major, part in a play or was a stage 

manager or director ^ 

Won a varsity letter (sports) ^ 

Won a prize or award in an art competition O 

Edited or worked on the school paper, 

yearbook, or literary magazine ^ 

Had poems, stories, essays, or articles published O 

Participated in a National Science Foundation 

summer program ^ 

Placed (f'fst, second, or third) in a state or 

regional science contest ^ 

Was a member of a scholastic honor society O 

Won a Certificate of Merit or Letter of 

Commendation in the National Merit Program . . , .U 

Was valedictorian or saluiatorian of my 

graduating class . ^ 

Was named to an All-City, A i County, All-State. 

or All-Arnerican high school athletic team ^ 

Was a member of a high school ROTC unit O 

Held a steady job while attending school O 

Participated in a scouting organization for at 
least three years (Boy Scouts, Explorer 
Scouts, Sea Cadets) 
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Measure of cost of 
participating in 
academy in terms of 
foregone opportuni- 
ties which may effect 
level of aspiration and 
thus perception of avail- 
able alternatives and 
level of satisfaction 
needed to stay. (See: 
March and Simon, 
Ghiselli and Brown) 



6. How many definite icholarship otfen did you turn down 
to accept an appointment to the Academy? (Mark one) 

None O 

Onp O 

Two [[[O 

Three Q 

Foot or more O 

Whet type of icholari hipd ) were these? 

(M.-^rk all that apply) 

Athletic O 

Academic Q 

Military ;0 



Typical measure of 
personality 
characteristics from 
self-concept domain 
hypothesized relevant 
to person-environment 
fit. Item was asked 
in ACE survey of the 
class of 1975, so an 
estimate of the 
reliability of recall 
after 3 years can be 
made and used as a 
very crude check of 
the soundness of our 
recall technique. 



7. Rate yourielf on each of the following traits as you raafly 
thought you were at t_he tjme you entered the Academy 
when compared with the average person of your age at 
that time. (Mark one for each item) 

o / / ^ 

: ^ . f - 

J' ^ J >° / 

Academic ability ®..®..© ® © 

Athletic ability ® . . ® . . © ' . @ . © 

Artistic ability ® ..©.,©.. ® . ' © 

Cheerfulness ® ® ..©''© ^ © 

Drive to achieve ® ® .,©..©.' © 

Leadership ability ® ® ..©..©.. © 

Mathematical ability ®..®,.© ® © 

Mechanical abil ty ® ..©,.©,© © 

Originality ® . . ® . . © . . @ , . © 

Political conservatism ®..® .©.,© © 

Political liberalism ® .. ® ..©..©. © 

Popularity ® ® ..©..©.. © 

Popularity with the 

opposite sex ® ® ..©..© . © 

Public speaking ability ® . . ® . . © . . ® . . © 

Self'confidence 

(intellectual) ® .. ® ..©.:©.. © 

Self-confidence (social) ® . . ® . ' © * . © ^ © 

Sensitivity to criticism ®. .©..©..©© 

Stubbornness ®. .©..©. ® © 

Understanding of others ® .. ® ..©.'©' ^ © 

Writing ability ® .©'.©.. ® . . © 
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8, USMA has data showing 

that reason for entering 
is predictive of attrition 
in terms of whether the 
reason was an external 
motive (e.g., parents 
wanted me to attend, 
honor and prestige of 
appointment) or inter- 
nalized motive (e.g., 
wanted to serve country, 
emphasis on physical 
development and leader- 
ship) , Reasons may be 
related to instrumentality 
and intrinsic values of 
activities. (see: 
Spencer. " A Comparativ ^ 
Study Of Early Resigna- 
tions From the USMA for 
the Class of 197 3 " USMA-- 
OIR, 4/70.) Also, parts 
of item represent hypo- 
theses of officials and 
students . 



8. Below are some reasons t^at mioht have influerKed 
your decision to attend the Academy. How imporunt 
was each reason in >^nr decision to enter ? 



(Mark one for each item) / yf/ / 

// // 

Parents wanted me to attend . . 0....0... o 

Not accepted at my first 
choice (another academy 

or a civilian college) . . ....0....0....0 

Honor and prestige of an 

Academy appointment . . . . 0....0....0 

Academic reputation of 

the Academy . . . 0....0.. ..o 

Graduation offered social 

prestige ... 0....0....0 

opportunity to play inter- 
collegiate athletics 0....0....0 

Wanted to serve my military 
obligation as an officer . . . . 

Desire to fly O O O 

Desire to go to sea . . 

Pay while attending Academy .0 - -0 - -0 
Opportunity for travel and 

adventure after graduation. . 0....0...0 

Emphasis on leadership 
training and physical 

development at Academy ..0 - -0 - -0 

Wanted to serve my country . . o. -.o -. o 

Graduation offered the 

opportunity for long run 

financial security . . , O ..-O . -O 

Felt it would help me attain 

high rank in the service. . . . 

Tuition-free education 0....0....0 
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9. 



Lyman Porter and Richard 
Steers recently reviewed 
a large number of studies 
concluding that attrition 
is related to accuracy 
of expectations about 
organizational life. 
Both USMA and USAFA have 
made major efforts to 
increase accuracy of 
candidate expectations 
and this item should 
measure the impact of 
those efforts. (see: 
" Psychologica l bulletin," 
197375 ~ 



a How accurate wera your expectationi at tha tima of 
entry about tha followinfl atp«:ts of Acadamy lifa? 



(Mark one for each item) 4? 

/ < 

First summer O • . O 



.0..0- 
.0..0. 



Fourth Class System . O • . O • 
Academic program . . Q • • O • 
Regimentation. . . 
Physical education 

training 

Opportunity for 

self-improvement . . O • - O - 
Demands on my time . O • • O • 
Student privileges 

and leave O • • O • 

The Horwr Concept 

or Honor Code . . . O • . O • 



V 


'6 














.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


.0. 


.0. 


0. 


.0 


0. 


.0. 


.0. 


0 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0 


0. 


.0. 


0. 


.0 


0. 


0. 


0. 


0 



O-.O-.O-O 
0--0-.0-0 



10. External events hypothe- 
sized by academy officials 
and students to cause 
attrition. 



10. Which of the following statements are (or were) applicable 



to you as a student at the Academy? (Mark all that apply) 






1 felt 1 could have transferred to almost 




any school of my choice 


0 


My girl friend wanted me to get married 




before 1 graduated . . . 


0 


Friends of mine were involved in protests 




against the Vietnam war ... . 


0 


My girl friend became serious about 




somebody else 


0 


1 had an opportunity to assume the 




family business 




My family suffered an acute hardship 




(death, illness, divorce, financial 




loss, etc) 




My term of enlisted service e);pired. 


0 


None of the above . 


0 
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11. Unobtrusive measure of 
satisfaction. USMA had 
iata on variants of this 
item asked a number of 
classes since 1950, so a 
comparison with historical 
trends is possible. 



11. 'JVculd you encourage a close friend to come to the 
Academy you attend (or attended ) if they were 
qualified and motivated' (Mark one) 

Deftnite'v yes C 

Probably yes . . . o 

Undecided . . . o 

Frobably no O 

Definitely no O 



12. Direct measure of overall 
satisfaction with academy 
life. USMA has also asked 
this question since 1950. 
In addition, it was asked 
in a national survey of 
engineering and profes- 
sional school students in 
L969. (See: Bridges. 
" The image of the USMA 
among cadets ," USMA-OIR, 
12/71. ) 



12. Your emotional feelings about the Academy you attend 
(g' attended ) can best be characterized by which of the 
following? (Mark orif?) 

Very stroncj aitachmeni .... o 

Warm feohngs, bui noi very siiong . . . o 

I have mixt?(l feelings o 

More negatively tlisposetl than O 

positively disposeti O 

I strongly flisltke it O 



QUESTIONS 13 THRU 18 ASK ABOUT YOUR 
EXPERIENCES AND FEELINGS AT CERTAIN 
TIMES DURING YOUR ACADEMY CAREER. 
ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS IN TERMS OF 
YOUR FEELINGS DURING THE TIMES 
WHICH APPLY TO YOU. FOR EXAMPLE, 
IF YOU LEFT BEFORE BEGINNING THE 
FOURTH CLASS ACADEMIC YEAH, YOU 
SHOULD ANSWER ONLY THE "FIRST SUMMER" 
PARTS OF THE QUESTIONS. IF YOU ARE 
CURRENTLY A THIRD CLASSMAN. LEFT 
DURING OR COMPLETED A THIRD CLASS 
YEAR, YOU SHOULD ANSWER THE "FIRST 
SUMMER" AND "4TH CLASS" PARTS AS YOU 
THINK YOU WOULD HAVE DURING THOSE 
TIMES. AND THE "3RD CLASS" PART AS YOU 
FEEL NOW OR FELT WHEN YOU LEFT OR 
COMPLETED THAT YEAR. 
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13. Indicate whether you felt bothered by the following things during (A) your fint itjmnier, (B) your fourth class jcademic 
year, and (C) your third dats year. 



(Mark one for each item for 
each year that applies to ycu) 



(Nj - Almost never 

(R) - Rarely 

(S) ~ Sometimes 

— 10) - Rather often 
p (At - Near»v ell the time 



(A) 
1 St Summer 



(B) 

4th Clan Year 



(CI 

3rd CiMm Veer 



©GQ©® ©©©©© . . .®®©©© 

. .©®©©© ©©©©® 



^4ot.Jcnowing what Acadefny officials and 

upperclassmen expected of me 

Feeling that I wasn't fully qualified to handle vvh«)t 

Academy officials and upperclassmen expected 

©®©©® 

Not knowing what my superior commissioned 

officers and upperclassmen thought of me or 

, how they evaluated my performance ©®©©® ©©©©® ©®©©® 

Thinking that I could not satisfy the conflicting 

demands of various Academy officials and 

upperclassmen ®®©©® ©®©©® ©®©©® 

Thinking that the amount of work I had to Jo 

might interfere with how well .t got done ©®©®® ©®©©® ©®©©® 

Feeling that the ihtngs I had ro do were against 

rnv judgment ©®©®® ®®©@® ... .®®®©® 

Feehng that I had too tittle responsibility and 

authority delegdted to me by superior officers 

and upperclassmen ©©©©© ©®©@® ©®©@® 

Being unclear just what the scope and resfxinsibilities 

of my role were ©®©@® ®®©@® ®®©©® 



13. An abbreviated form of the Job Tension Index used in a 
nationwide study by the Survey Research Center in the 
mid-1960s to measure job stress resulting from role 
ambiguity and organizational stress. Substantial body 
of research shows relationship between ambiguity, stress, 
satisfaction , and turnover . (See : Kahn et al • Organ- 
izational stress , " 1964; and for example, Herbiniak and 
Alutto. Administrative Science Quarterly , 12/72.) In 
addition , parts of the item were offered as hypotheses 
by academy officials and administrators • 
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14. Indicate the extent to which each ftatement ii (or wm) true of memberi of your unit We realize that People are different. 
Nevertheless, try to give us your best overall opinion. 

NOTE: UNIT MEANS ELEMENT, SECTION OR COMPANY DURING 1ST SUMMER - - COMPANY OR SQUADRON 
DURING ACADEMIC CLASS YEARS. 



(Mark one for each item for 
each year that applies to you) 



r 



(1) - Vtry QTMt txtwit 

(2) - GrMt «xunt 

(3) - Some extent 

(4) - Littt« Mtent 

(5) - Vtry MttlQ sxtant 



(A) '^'^'^'^'^ (B) (C) 
CLASSMATES IN YOUR UNIT lit Sumrmr 4th Ctow Yir 3rd CltM Ywr 

Encouraged each other to give best effort 0©®®© ©©©©© ®®©®© 

Maintained high standards of performance. . . 0®®®® ®©®®® ®®®®® 

Listened to what I said 

0®®®® ®©®®® . . .®®®®© 

Were easy to approach 0®®®® ®®®®® ®®®®® 

Merited my confidence and trust CO®®® ®®®®© o®®®© 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT 

Gave special attention to those who needed help . .0®®®® ®®®®® ®®®®® 

Maintained high standards of performance 0®®®® ®©®®® ®®®®® 

Listened to my problems 0®®®® ®®®®® ®®®®® 

Were easy to approach 0®®®® ®©®®® ®®®®® 

Had confidence and trust in me 0®®®® ®©©©© ©®®©© 



14. Typically used items in studies of leadership and group 

processes drawn from research by the Ohio State University 
and the Survey Research Center (particularily Rensis 
Likert's work on organizational effectiveness). Sub- 
stantial body of research shows that turnover is a func- 
tion of the amount of social-emotional support in a stress- 
ful environment. (See: Vroom " Work and motivation /" 
1964; Taylor and Bowers " Survey of organizations /" 1971.) 
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15. Measure of perceived 

importance to the academy 
of various activities. 
Discrepancy between 
this item and the next 
measures individual 
satisfaction with em- 
phasis on the activities. 



15. How murh emphasis h (or wa_s) placed upon the following? 

(Mark ont for each item for each year that applies to you) 



■ (H) 
(M) 
(L) 



High amphAfis 
Modarats emphasis 
Low or no amphasit 



lit Summar 



4th Class Vaar 



Physical conditioning . 
Drills and ceremonies , 

Athletics 

Learning professional 
knowledge for 
recitation to upper- 
classmen (ranges of 
weapons, military 
ranks and insignia, etc, 
Learning other 
information for 
recitation to upper- 
classmen (sports scores, 
current movies, etc.). . 

Inspections 

Opportunity to exercise 
individual initiative. . . 
Comaraderle and esprit 
de corps 



.©O© ©o© 

.©®© ©0© 

©®© ©0© 



) ®®© ®®© 

.©©© ®®© 

.©®© ©0© 

©0© ®0© 

®0© ©0© 
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16. How much emptiasis do you feel should be placed on each 
of the following? Bear in mind the objectives of the 
Academy as you understand them. (Mark one for each 
item for each year that applies to Vou) 

(H) - riigh •mphMis 

, (LI - Low Of no •mphattt 



®®© 

Physical conditioning . . 

Drills and ceremonies . . 

Athletics 

Learning professional 
knowledge for 
recitation to upper- 
classmen (ranges of 
weapons, military 
ranks and insignia, etc. 

Learning other 
Information for 
recitation to upper- 
classmen (sports scores 
current movies, etc.). . 

Inspections 

Opportunity to exercise 
individual initiative. . . 

Comaraderie and esprit 
de corps 



lit Stimmer 4th Ctiw Ywr 

.©®© ©®© 

.©©© ©®© 

. ©®© ©0© 



©®© ©®© 

©®© ©®© 

®®© ©0© 

©®© ©0© 

©®© ©®© 
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17. Measures of Erving i 
Goffman's concept of 
"the total institutional 
environment" as a sociali- 
zation with various 
personality types . (See : 
Goffman (ed.) Asylums , 
1961. ) 



How adequate was your contact (visits, letters, telephone 
calls) with your family and friends during the following 
times? {Mark one for each time that applies to you) 





1»t Summer 


4th Class 




.. .0 


0 


Somewhat more than adequate . 


...0. 


.. .0 


About the right amount 


. . .0 


. . .0 


Somewhat less than adequate 


...0 


0 


Much less than adequate 


...0 


.. .0 



18. (same as 17) 



18. How satisfied are (or were ) you with the opportunities to 
be alone during the following times? (Mark one for each 
time that applies to you) 

lit Summer 4th Class 

Very satisfied O O 

Somewhat satisfied O O 

Neither satisfied nor 

dissatisfied O O 

Somewhat dissatisfied O O 

Very dissatisfied O O 



19. Responses at time of 

entry are available from 
ACE survey on this item, 
so changes in careet 
committment can be 
estimated. 



19. How likely are you to make the military or the maritime 
industry your career? (Mark one) 

Definitely will make a career O 

Probably will make a career O 

Uncertain O 

Probably will not make a career O 

Definitely will not make a care^. O 
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20. Substantial body of ^ 
research showing the more 
similar the individual's 
attitudes and beliefs to 
those of the reference 
group the more attractive 
the group and the less 
likely is the individual 
to leave • (Sec ; Vroom . 
Work and motivation ^ 
1964.) 



How limllar In attitudoi and belieft are you (or were you 
while at the Academy) to the following? 



Students at the Academy ..0..0..0..0..0 
Students who recently 
graduated from the 

Academy 0..0..0..0.0 

Students you knew who 
resigned . . . . 0..0..0..0..0 

Other students you kneyv 

who were separated . . . . 0..0..0..0..0 
Officers at the Academy . . O..O..O..O..C 

Other officers 0..0..0..0..0 

Other military or 

maritinrw personnel . ...0..0..0..0..0 
Students attending 

civilian colleges 0..0..0..0..0 

Students at other 

academies 0..0..0..0..0 

Peers in home town 0..0..0..0..0 
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21. If you have evar consulted any of the people listed below 
about voluntarily resigning from the Academy, indicate the 
type of encouragement provided. IF YOU DID NOT 
CONSULT ANYONE, MARK HEREfc-Q AND GO TO 
QUESTION 23. 

/ / / / / 

(Mark only those / / ^ 



you consulted) 



if // 





.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


.0 


Girl friends 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Other friends away 












from the Academy 


o 


o 


n 


n 


0 


Former Academy students 










who resigned ..... 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Academy graduates . . 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Roommates 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Other classmates 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Commissioned Academy 












officers (other than 












academic faculty), , 


o 


n 


n 


n 


0 


Civilian Academy 












faculty members 


n 


n 


n 


n 


.0 


Military faculty 












members , 


,0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Cadet/Midshipmen 












officers 


0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Upperclassmen 


0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 



21, Measures the amount of external and internal pressure to 
leave. A number of theorists (e.g., March and Simon, 
Strauss) have stressed the effect of significant others 
in understanding withdrawal from particular organizations. 
The research supporting this contention for military 
populations includes: Butler, R. P., " Survey of Career- 
ists and Non-Carrerists from the USMA cTasses of 1963 
through 1967 ," West Point. NY Office of Institutional 
Research, April 1971; Lockman, R. F. , Stoloff, P. H. , 
and Allbriton, A. S., " Motivational Factors in Accessi on 
and Retention Behavior .'' Arlington, VA. Center for Naval 
Analyses, Research Contribution 201, January 1972, and, 
Glickman, A. S., Goodstadt, B. E. , Korman, A. K. , and 
Romanczuk, A. P., " Navy Career Motivation Programs in an 
All-Volunteer Condition; I. A Cognitive Map oi Caree r — 
Motivation," Washington, C: American Institutes for 
Research, R 73-3, March 1973, 
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22. Measures extent of influence 22. 
of pressure to leave. 



How influential was the advice of each of the people you 
coniuttod? (Mark one for each group of people) 




Family 


.0. . 


. .0. . 


. .0 




0. . 


. .0. . 


. .0 


Other friends away 








from the Academy . . 


.0.. 


..0.. 


.0 


Former Academy 








students who resigned 


.0.. 


..0.. 


.0 


Academy graduates .... 


.0.. 


..0.. 


..0 




.0.. 


..0.. 


..0 


Otfier classmates 


.0.. 


..0.. 


..0 


Commissioned Academy 








officers (other than 








academic faculty). . . . 


.0.. 


.0.. 


..0 


Civilian Academy 








faculty member 


.0.. 


..0.. 


..0 


Military faculty 










.0.. 


..0.. 


..0 


Cadet/Midshipmen 










.0.. 


.0.. 


..0 




.0.. 


..0.. 


..0 
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easures extent of impact 23. What effect have the following had on your deiire to itay 
f external events or moti- at the Academy (or did they have at the time vou were 
atlon to stay at academy. there)? (Mark one for each item) 

// /// 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Antimilitaristic ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *^ 



attitudes of some 


M 












people today. . , . 


o. 


. o. 


. o. 


.0. 


.0. 


. 0 


Attitudes of the local 














community toward 














Academy students 


. o. 


o. 


. o. 


. 0 . 


. 0. 


. 0 


End of U.S, 














involvement in 














Southeast Asia . , 


. o. 


, o. 


. o. 


. 0 . 


, 0. 


. 0 


Adverse publicity 














about the 














military 


o . 


. o . 


. o. 


, 0 


. 0 . 


. 0 


Changing military 














or maritime career 














opportunities . , . , 


o. 


o. 


. o. 


. 0 . 


. 0. 


.0 


National economic 














conditions 


o. 


o. 


o. 


.0. 


.0. 


.0 


Stigma associated 














with resigning 














from the Academy 


o. 


o. 


o. 


.0. 


.0. 


.c 


Graduate school 














opF>ortunities . . , . 


o. 


,o. 


o. 


.0. 


.0. 


.c 


Change^ in service 














personnel policies . 


o. 


o. 


o. 


.c. 


0. 


0 


Obligation to perform 














enlisted service 














after resigning 














from the Academy. 


o. 


o. 


o. 


0. 


.0. 


.0 


Increasing familarity 














with the military 














or maritime service 


o. 


,o. . 


o.. 


0. 


0. 


0 



24. Extensive research shows 
the greater the density 
of friendship relations in 
reference group the less 
likely the individual is 
to leave the group (e.g., 
Rose's study of awOL cor- 
relates in WWII, referenc- 
ed in Tannenbaum. Social 
p sych olo gy o f o rganizations 
1964 )7~ 



24. How many members of your current (or last) company 
or squadron do (or did) you consider to be your close 
friends ? (Mark one} 



1-2 O 

3-5 O 

6 - to O 

1 1 - 20 O 

Over 20 O 



ISO 
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25 Attitudes of friends may 25. Of thae close friendi in your company or iquadron, how 
be predictive of attri- ^(oLdidl ^^^y generally feel about the Academy? 

tion. (See: item #21,) (Mark one) 

Very positive O 

Somewhat positive O 

Somewhat negative O 

Very negative O 



26. Measure of preceived 
equity and justice in 
the environment which 
should be related to 
satisfaction and conse- 
quently to attrition. 



26. Indicate how frequentlY the following statements are (or 
were) true at your Academy 



{Mark one for each item) 

Student regulations 
lend to be applied 
uniformly 



/ / 

o c 



.0..0..0..0 



Disciplinary action 
lends to be 
consistent for the 
same infraction . . 

Disciplinary action 
is appropriate to 
the infraction . . . 



0..0..0..0 

CO..O..O 



Students tend to 
consistently 
comply with the 
regulations .... 



.0..0..0..0 
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i^duceme^trin" j^?mi°of ' ^"'"""^ charac.eri.,ic. had 

prece?ve^r LpCta^^i:^ L'd irr.r* ^"^ ^ ^ ^ 

quality on motivation to 

stay. jf> J> 

(Mark one for each item) / y y J> 

/ / / / 

Opportunity for /" / 

personal growth h O 

and development . .O O .O . O O 

Living m a competitive 

environment " O ■ O • O O O 

Belonging to an 
institution with a 

prestigious tradition .0..0.0..0..0 

Frequent challenges 

to ability O. .0 .0. .0 .0 

Leading a disciplined, 

well-structured life ...0..0..0.0..0 

Variety of courses 

offered O. .0. .0. .0. .0 

Quality of academic 

instruction 0..0.,0.,0..0 

Quality of military 
Or maritime 

training program ....O .O .O .O -O 



a. t> ^ 
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:>8. GENERAL: 



Most of the questions in 
this section will be used 
to form subgroups of those 
who left to determino 
whether a cominon set of 
causes leads to various 
kinds of attrition. 



IF YOU RESIGNED OR WERE INVOLUNTARILY 
SEPARATED . GO TO THE NEXT QUESTION 
(NO. 2B). IF YOU GRADUATED OR ARE 
CURRENTLY A STUDENT, MARK HEREIN O 
AND GO TO QUESTION NO. 37. 



28. At the time of your resignation or separation, did you 
want to leave the Academy? (Mark one) 
Yes O No . .0 



29. What was the official basis of your separation from the 
Academy? (Mark one) 

O Voluntary resignation ~ SKIP to quattlon Na 32 
O Involuntary separation - GO to question No. 30 

30. What was the official reason for your separation? 

(Mark one) 

Medical O 

Academic O 

Other O 

31. Did you intentionally cause your separation? 

(Mark one) 

Yes O No O 



SKIP to quattion No. 36 
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32. and 33. 

Measure the extent to 
which the institution is 
generally concerned about 
attrition and practices a 
hard-out" policy. 



32. (A) Which of the foMowing p«opt« did you tafk with 
about your reijgnition? (B) About how long did these 
talki l«t? (Mark all that apply In each column) 



(A) 

Talktd 

with 



©©00© 



(U " 16 minutM oi' im% 

(2) - 16 to 30 mlnuttt 

iV - 30 minutes to an hour 

(4) - 1 to 2 houri 

(5) - Mors than 2 hours 

(B) 

Langih of tim» 



.©. .©, 



O Superintendent , , , , © 

o t Mmmandant. . . ! Q . 

O Psychologist or 

psychiatrist 0. .©,,©,,© 

O Commissioned 

officerin-charge 

of unit 0 

©Student Company/ 

Squadron commander , . © 
©Platoon/Squad or 

Flight commanders . , . , © 
© Faculty member © 



.© 
.© 

© 



O Other Academy officials . . © . 



®. 


.©. 


.©. 


© 


®. 


.©. 


.©. 


© 


©. 


.©. 


.0. 


© 


©. 


.©. 


.0. 


© 


®. 


.©. 


.0. 


© 


®. 


.©. 


.0. 


© 



1 3 4 
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34. 



Measure of the effect of 
service obligation after 
graduation on attrition. 



34. 



Would you rtill have rwlgned if th« wrvlca oWigrtion 
•ft«r graduation haJ been the foHovirfng? (Mark one 

for each item) 



O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 

No obligation . . o 



More than 5 years 

5 V ^'s 

4 years 

3 years 

2 years 

1 year 



No 

.o 
o 
.o 
o 
.o 
o 
o 



35. Did you yoluntariv resign to avoid involuntwy ieparrtion 
for any of the foilowing reaiom? (Mark one) 

No O 

Yes - Academic O 

Yes - Disciplinary . . . . O 

Yes - Honor O 

Yes - Other O 
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36. Related to earlier and 
subsequent hypotheses 
about external events and 
academy factors causing 
attrition. 



36. Within th« firit tix monthi aftar laaving tha Acadamy 
^ich of tha following itatamants wart trua for you? 
(Mark all that apply) 

Entered active military service as an 

enlisted man q 

Joined the Reserves or National Gu^ird . . [q 
Entered a military officer training 

program q 

Continued undergraduate studtes 

elsewhere q 

Continued undergraduotc studies 
with a scholarship or promise 

of a scholarship q 

Continued undergraduate studies 
with a major in an area not 

available at the Academy q 

Regretted being separated or resigning ..... Q 

Got married O 

Joined the family business ' O 

Was unemployed most of the tirre ' Q 

Employed full time O 



\f YOU COMPLET ED EVEN JUST THE FIRST DAY 
OF YOUR 4TH CLASS ACADEMLC YEAR , GO TO 
THE NEXT QUESTION (NO 37). 

IF YOU RESIGN ED OR WERt SEPARA TED FROM 
THE ACADEMY DURINft VoUR RRST SUMMER . 
STOP HERE - - YOU HAVE COMPLETED THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE. PLEASE RETURN If IN THE 
POSTAGE PAID. SELF ADDRESSED ENVELOPE TO: 

INTRAN PROCESSING CENTER 
4555 West 77th Straat 
Minnaapolis. Minnesota 55435 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



1 O O 
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37- Item provides basis for 
testing several inter- 
related hypotheses about 
effects of time demands 
on attrition. 



37. Which of the following intercollegiate athletic tetim 
we you « member (or were you at the time you were 
at the Academy)? (Mark all that apply) 



Football O 

Basketball . . . . O 

Baseball O 

Fencing O 

Soccer . . . 

Sailing O 

Swimming . . . . o 

Golf O 

Tennis . . o 

Lacrosse . . 
Gymnastics . . . . o 



Squash . 
Hockey . 
Crew . . . 
Wrestling 

Track/cross country . 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Rifle/pistol O 

Boxing O 

Skiing O 

NONE O 

OTHER O 



38. and 39. ^ •« 

Hypothesis being tested is 
that to the extent there 
are positive discrepancies 
between self-preceiptions 
and institutional recogni- 
tion there should be dis- 
satisfaction leading to 
attrition. 



38- in jrn«ril, how did your last laaderthip rating compare 
with ^ leaderihlp ratingi of Y<Hir da«mat«t? 
(Mark ne) 

Highest tO% O 

Above average O 

Average . . . o 

Below average . . 

Lowest 10% O 

Don't know or recall . C 



39. Hqw do you personally feel your mic laadarvhip ability 
compares with the laaderthip ability of your dassmtlM? 
(Mark one) 



Highest 10% O 

Above average . . 

Average O 

Below average . . 

Lowest 10% O 

Don't know . . . . 
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40. Measure of satisfaction *0- How Mti«fiad are you (or wsra you at'th* time you 

With various aspects of wwe at the Academy) with the following aipecti of the 

academy life, hypothesized Academy? (Mark one for each item) 

relevant to attrition by j 

students and officials. .f ^ f 



/ / / / 

Selection of student chain- c? ^ c? ^ 

of-command 0..0..0..0 O 

Student influence in policy 

decisions 0..0..0..0 .O 

Opportunity to partfcipate 

in intramural sport 

choice 0..0..0..0..0 

Opportunity to exercise 

initiative 0..0..0..0..0 

Opportunity to sleea 0..0..0..0..0 

Availability of advice. 

guidance and feedback ....0..0..0..0..0 
Opportunity to major in, 
concentrate in, or take 

subjects of interest 0-.0..0..0..0 

Control over your pay 0..0..0..0..0 

Intellectual and educational 
challenge in the 

academic curriculum 0..0..0..0..0 

Emphasis on technical 

nwtters in the curriculum ..0.-0..0..0..0 

Individual instruction 

available 0..0..0..0..0 

Uave and liberty 0..0..0..0..0 

Availability of free time 

at the Academy . O . . O . . O . . O . . O 

Opportunity for female 

companionship 0..0..0..0 O 

Student-center type 
facilities (e.g., college 

student union building). ...0..0..0..0..0 

Official explanatiorw of 

procedures and practices ..0..0..0..0..0 

Leadership qualities of 

officers and staff 0..0-.0..0 O 
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41 • Typically used items in 

checklists for evaluating 
college faculty classroom 
performance. (See; Whit- 
lock " Faculty evaluation . 
University of Tennessee, 
mimeograph, 1967) 



41. About how many of your courwi «xhiMt«d th« followino 
charsctMrittics? (Mark one for each item) 



Homework load was 
reasonable for course 



..O 



o. 



o.o. 



o 



The instructor called 
students by their 
first names . . . . : 



.O. .O.O. .O.O 



The instructor 

encouraged a lot of _ _ _ 

class discussion O..O..O..O..VJ 

The instructor motivated 
me toward a career in 

the service or maritinrw ^ ^ ^ ^ 

industry O • • O • • O • • O • -O 

Frequency of Quizzes and 

tests were reasonable ^ ^ ^ ^ 

for course O • .O • -O . -O • -O 

There was fairness ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ingradrng O • -O • -O • -O • .O 

The instructor knew r\ r\ r\ r\ 

the subject matter well. ...O .O .O . O .U 

The instructor stimulated 

my interest in the ^ ^ ^ ^ /-n 

subject 0..0..0..0..0 

Individual instruction 

was given to those _ ^ ^ ^ 

ir,r«ed O • -O . -O . -O . -O 
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42. Variant of "peer environ- '•2. Mow • Ibt of thing, which rtucknts lomftirim da 
ment measure" from ^cat. how often you did tht followjnQ thlngi during 

Alexander Astin's Inven- ^^^!l5^.cad.mte ^ 

tory of College Activities 51 th? Acjdjmy. (Mark one for each item) 
used to study impact of ^ 
colleges on their students. //^^ 
(See: The college environ - ^ J 1 S 
ment, 1968) . !^x£a. 

Visited nearby community or large city OOOO 

Came in late to class OOOO 

Arranged a date for another student OOOO 

Overslept and missed a scheduled activity .... OOOO 
Failed to complete a homework 

assignment on time OOOO 

Openly disagreed with an instructor in class . - OOOO 

Attended religious services OOOO 

Played athletics in free time OOOO 

Asked an instructor for advice after class .... OOOO 
Walked tours, served confinements; 

restricted or extra duty OOOO 

Received demerits OOOO 

Did extra (unassignedf reading for a course ... OOOO 
Tutored another student OOOO 

Missed scheduled activity because of illness . . .OOOO 

Smoked cigarettes OOOO 

Discussed politics OOOO 

Drank alcoholic beverages OOOO 

Discussed sports OOOO 

Participated in a prank OOOO 

Skipped a class OOOO 

i^ated OOOO 

Was a guest at faculty o: officer's home OOOO 

Snacked between meals OOOO 

Studied after taps OOOO 

Was tutored by another student OOOO 
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TO : Regional Managers-Boston, Denver, New York 

and Washington 

FROM : Deputy P ector, FPCD-David P. Sorando 

SUBJECT: On-site C 'lei tionnaire Administration for 

Review ct ch : Management and Administration 
of Federal >ervice Academies (Code 962008) 

This memorandum confirms agreements reached by telephone 
between Mr. Charles Thompson of my staff and members of your 
staff regarding procedures to be used in the questionnaire 
administration to current students. It also provides logis- 
tical information on the receipt of the questionnaires from 
the American Council of Education (ACE) and the shipment of 
completed questionnaires 1 ack to the American Council of 
Education. Attachment I contains verbal instructions to be 
read at the administration; Attachment II is a checklist to 
be used for describing the conditions of administration. 

Two very important objectives will be achieved by the 
control procedures outlined below. First, they will give the 
impression, as well as actually insure, that the individual 
respondent's answers will not be seen by any academy official. 
The impression of confidentiality is as important in obtaining 
frank and honest responses as the actual after-the-fact main- 
tenance of confidentiality. Second, they will minimize any 
bias in responses due to major variances in administration 
conditions. To the extent that major variances exist, we 
are less sure that different responses from students at the 
various academies are due to differences which actually exist 
at the academies or to the variances in conditions of 
administration . 



ADMINISTRATION PROCEDURES 

If at all possible , the questionnaires should be ad- 
ministered en masse so as to insure similar administration 
conditions and also to provide easier physical control by 
GAG over the questionnaires. Since each questionnaire will 
have an individual's name on it, it may be necessary to have 
academy officials assist in the distribution. In no case, 
however, should academy personnel be involved in collecting 
the completed questionnaires. In addition, an appropriate 
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academy official must introduce the GAO official who will 
explain the survey (see Attachment I, "Verbal Instructions • 
for On-site Administration of GAO Survey"). 

We feel it is very important that a senior-level GAO 
official explain the survey to the students. His presence 
will command the respect of not only the academy students, 
but also of the academy officials, and will underline the 
importance that Mr. Staats places on the students' frank and 
considered responses. It is essential that the questionnaire 
be introduced exactly as shown in the attached verbal 
instructions so that students at one academy have the same 
perspective and information as students at the other academies 
These instructions specifically preclude the GAO staff from 
answering any questions after the students have begun the 
questionnaire... Should any student persist in attempting to 
ask a question about the questionnaire after that time, he 
should be told to answer his question as best he can at the 
moment and an answer will be provided when the administration 
IS completed. The rationale for this procedure is given in 
the verbal instructions. 



The following procedures should be followed for those 
who were not present during the normal days of administration. 
If a group, or groups, of moderate size are involved — such as 
athletic teams or extracurricular clubs who were away during 
administration- -an attempt should be made to administer the 
questionnaire to these groups en masse following the pro- 
cedures outlined above. The administration should be at 
the earliest convenient time and will not require the 
presence of a senior GAO official. Where this procedure can- 
not be followed, the GAO site staff should ensure that 
(1) members of those groups receive their individual question- 
naires, (2) a plain return envelope addressed to the GAO site 
office is enclosed, and (3) these individuals are requested 
to return the questionnaires within 24 hours of receipt. 
These latter procedures should also be followed for those 
not members of a group who were absent during the administra- 
tion. 



REPORT OF ADMINISTRATION CONDITIONS 

The checklist included in Attachment II is to provide a 
common basis for documenting the conditions of administration. 
The checklist should be completed independently, without 
consultation, by two GAO staff members for each, separate 
mass administration. A sufficient number of Xerox copies can 
be made by your staff. The checklist should be self- 
explanatory and those who use it should be in positions to 
accurately assess the information called for. The lists 
should be returned to us when completed. 
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RECEIPT AND RETURN 
OF QUESTIONNAIRES 

The questionnaires are scheduled to be shipped from 
ace's subcontractor in Minneapolis — INTRAN Corporation — in 
time to arrive at the Academy by April 25. In the event 
your staff does not receive these by opening-of-business 
on April 26, they should immediately contact Mrs. Jeannie 
Royer of Ace in Washington at 202-833-4752. The question- 
naires will be received by your staff sorted alphabetically 
by calendar year of entry. It was not possible to sort by 
company or squadron because the necessary identifying in- 
formation was not located in the same data field each cal- 
endar year on the name and address tape furnished to ACE. 
The name and address labels attached to questionnaires, 
however, will have the company or squadron information. 

Attachments - 2 
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VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ON-SITE ADMINISTRATION 
> OF GAO SURVEY OF PRESENT AND FORMER STUDENTS 
OF THE FEDERAL SERVICE ACADEMIES 

INTRODUCTION 

The GAO speaker should be introduced by an appropriate 
academy official, preferably one who has introduced a 
mass-survey to them before — such as the ACE survey — or 
someone of high rank from the Commandant's or Superintendent's 
Office, who should say: 

-Good (evening) (morning) gentlemen, I am ( rank ) (name) 
(position) . I know that all of- you have completed question- 
naires similar to the one you will complete (tonight) (this 
morning) , it is extremely important that you give this 
questionnaire your careful consideration. 

-Each of you should have received a questionnaire with 
cover letter. Does everyone have a questionnaire and cover 
letter? If not please raise your hand and a proctor will 
bring you one. 

-Do not read or work on the questionnaire until you are 
instructed to do so. You are to use an ordinary #2 pencil 
(or ordinary lead mechanical pencil) only. Do not use ink 
or ballpoint pens. For those of you who do not~have a 
pencil, or who, during the session need another pencil, please 
raise your hand and a proctor will provide you with one. 
Does anyone need a pencil? If so, please raise your hand. 

At this time I would like to introduce Mr. 
Manager, Assistant Manager, or Audit Manager, of the 



_Regional Office of the United States General 



Accounting Office who will explain why the Corps or Wing has 
been called together and give you specific instructions 
concerning the questionnaire. 

-Hello, I would like to thank the Superintendent and the 
Commandant for making this time available to us for an im- 
portant study we are conducting (or . . .thank you for giving 
us your limited free-time for an important study . . . ) . 

-We are performing this study because several members 
of the United States Congress have asked Mr. Staats, who 
heads our agency, to determine why cadets or midshipmen 
leave the service academies before graduating. 
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-We're here today (or tonight or now) to administer a 
questionnaire, the results of which will help Mrr— Staats 
respond to the Congress. The same questionnaire you have 
in front of you is being administered to three other groups 
of people: (1) cadets and midshipmen at the other four 
service academies (the Military, the Naval, the Air Force, 
the Coast Guard, the Merchant Marine Academies); (2) those 
who dropped out or were separated from the five academies 
since 1970; and, (3) 1973 graduates of the academies. 

-By comparing the grouped responses and other 
characteristics of those who stayed with similar information 
from those who left, we hope to identify some of the possible 
causes of attrition . 

The Cover Letter 

-The letter you received with your questionnaire tells 
a little about why we are asking you to fill it out, and 
what will happen to the information that you provide in it. 
Let's read it through together, starting with the second 
paragraph. 

(READ ALOUD — SLOWLY) 

(Pause after the second paragraph and say: I want to assure 
you, as Mr. Staats does in the third paragraph, that . . .your 
responses will be held. . .) 

(Pause after third paragraph and say: In order to minimize 
distractions during administration, no one will be allowed 
to leave his seat until everyone has finished the question- 
naire or 55 minutes have elapsed, whichever comes first. If 
you finish before that time or choose not to answer at all, . 
we ask you to remain seated and quiet so that others may 
give us their best responses.) 

-When we're finished here, my staff will be taking up 
the completed questionnaires and mailing them directly to 
our data processing facility. (Read fourth paragraph and 
then say: Mr. Staats 's letter is yours to keep for reference 
in the event you would like to request a copy of our study.) 

Questionnaire Cover 

-Now please turn to the questionnaire cover and read 
the instructions printed there, while I highlight them. 
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becaus^^^Hrino^^'^ general terms throughout the questionnaire 
because the questionnaire covers all five academies. So 
please note that "first summer" refers to 

"unit" refers to the level of organ ization during ' 

first summer and the level during the academic year. 

n,-,-HHi~^°^ should answer all questions except for those in the 
rittlt ° 1 q;^estionnaire which are for dropouts and sepa- 

Th^sf.a^e questions 28 through 36 and a preced- 
ing-instruction will branch you around them. 

„ questions ask for your feelings and experiences 

at various times m your academy career. These are indicated 
by a preceeding instruction. Remember, though, we want your 
feelings at a particular time as best you can recall them. 

Starting 

-The questions should be self-explanatory and for the 
most part you should have no problems answering them. In 
any case, we will not be able to answer questions until 
after you have completed the questionnaire because this miqht 
introduce a bias into your responses which would not exist 
at the other academies and for the other groups who will be 
responding to the questionnaire. 

-We will be happy to respond to any questions you may 
nave after the administration is completed. 

-Again, thank you for your cooperation. Please begin. 
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CONDITIONS OF ADMINISTRATION CHECKLIST 



Academy_ 



Date of Administration^ 



Class (es) Participating^ 



Time of Day_ 



Location of Administration_ 



Checklist Completed By^ 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



Anchors are provided at both ends and in the 
middle of the scales to provide you with 
frames of reference for completing the check- 
list. Place an X on the particular line of 
the 5-point scale which best indicates the 
status of the condition in question. 



I. Physical Conditions 
A. Lighting 



Front 
of room 



Middle 
of room 



Back 
of room 



Fairly dark, eye strain 
needed to read 



Normal, no eye strain 
needed 



Fairly bright, eye 
strain need to read 



B. 



Noise level 



First 
1/2 hour 



Last 

1/2 hour 



Silence , absolutely 
no talking by 
students 



Low level noise, some 
whisper or murmuring 

High level noise, loud 
talking or running of 
shoes 
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Physical Conditions (con't) 
C. Temperature 

Relatively co. rcequent rubbing 
of hands Ti-^r.r^ed 



Normal, neither too hot nor too 
cold 



Relatively hot, perspiration 
build-up 



D. General 

Unpleasant physical conditions, 
on the whole 



Neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
considering 



Pleasant physical conditions, on 
the whole 



Attitudes 

A. Students Yes 

1. Did you hear any griping 
about the questionnaire 
when students entered 
the room? 



1. (a) If so, was the 

griping widespread? 



No 



14^ 
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A. Students (con't) 

2. Were any questions asked — 
prior to starting the ques- 
tionnaire — about its 
validity? 

2. (a) If so, was the 

question cisked more 
than once? 

3. Was there any attempt to 
ask questions after the 
students were told to 
START? 

4. Did you hear any griping 
after the students left 
the room? 

4. Ca^ If so, was this wide- 
spread? 

5. How many of the students 
seemed, in general, to 
be really antagonistic 
toward answering the 
questionnaire? 



All Most About Half Some A few 

6. How many of the students 
seemed to have chose to 
not complete the ques- 
tionnaire? 



None 1/2 doz. Less than a More than a 

or less doz. but more doz. but less 

than a hand- than 50 
ful 



50-100 More than 
100 

i4ry 
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III. General 

, A. Describe briefly any unusual circumstarces or 
special problems encountered in administering 
the questionnaire. 



B. Describe the GAO procedures used for physical 
control over the questionnaires, including the 
degree of involvement and physical handling of 
the questionnaires by Academy personnel (1) prior 
to administration, (2) during administration, and 
(3) subsequent to administration. 
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The Study of Followup Nonresponse Bias of Dropouts 

John A. Creager 
American Council on Education 

In studying the attrition of cadets at the military 
academies, major data collection effort was focused on cadets 
who entered the academies in 1970, 1971, 1972, and 1973. At 
the time that followup surveys of these classrs were con- 
ducted, the number of graduates from these classes was neg- 
ligible. The current cadets in these classes could, for the 
most part, be queried on site without resortxng to contact 
by mail. Moreover, the response rates, typically 90% or 
higher, rendered moot the issue of nonresponse bias. How- 
ever, the dropouts from these classes could only be followed 
up by mail contact at the last know address; the response 
rates, although quite good as compared with those typically 
experienced in followup surveys by mail, left room for pos- 
sible bias m the longitudinal data files on dropout res- 
pondents. It is the purpose of this report to discuss the 
rationale and actions taken for the detection of such bias, 
and its correction. 

Since some of the important analysis of the attrition of 
dropouts necessarily involves data available only on those 
who respond to the followup questionnaire, any difference 
between respondents and nonrespondents on variables related 
to attrition, or in the degree of their relationship to 
attrition, could result in analytical results different from 
_hose which would obtain if all students (or a random sample 
of them) had responded. For example, if those with higher 
secondary school grades are more likely to respond to the 
rollowup than those with lower grades, the mean grade on the 
respondent analysis file will be too high, the standard 
deviation probably too low, and the correlation with attri- 
tion may be distorted to the extent that the relationships 
between grades and attrition were not identical in the high 
and low grade groups. 

Any attempt to detect and control nonresponse bias in 
a survey requires some information about the nonrespondents, 
which might distinguish them from respondents. Where no 
such prior information is available on both groups, intensive 
effort IS made to contact a subsample of nonrespondents by 
means of additional survey questionnaires, phone calls, or 
interviews, producing a very limited scope of information on 
an incompletely contacted subsample. Fortunately, the par- 
ticipation of the military academies in the Cooperative Insti- 
tutional Research Program of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and supplemental records at the military academies 
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provided extensive information on the cadets followed up, 
whether or not they responded to the mailed followup ques- 
tionnaire. It is therefore possible to detect and character- 
ize nonresponse bias by correlational analysis of the vari- 
ables in such prior in^ rmation sources against response 
status. The latter is indicated by a dichotomous dependent 
variable which identif • - for each data record whether or 
not the subject responded to the followup questionnaire- 

De tec Lion of Nonresponse Bias 

As an initial exploratory step, it is useful to obtain 
the response/nonresponse validity coefficients for the vari- 
ables of prior information and to ascertain their signifi- 
cance, their magnitude, their consistency across followup 
samples, and their plausibility. If this information indi- 
cates an appreciable amount of nonresponse bias, a stepwise 
multiple linear regression analysis of the prior information 
is indicated, using the response/nonresponse as the depen- 
dent variable. Each of approximately 90 items of prior 
information serve as independent variables, and are entered 
into the regression analysis in a stepwise fashion until no 
additional item can make a significant reduction in the 
r'-^sidual sum of squares of the dependent variable. This 
procedure has the advantage of identifying a set of vari- 
ables related to response status, which takes into account 
the intercorrelations among the independent variables, in- 
cluding allowance for the possible suppressor action of one 
or more variables not directly related to respo^^ e. With 
the stepwise regression computer algorithm, the is some 
risk that the results are affected by capitalizixig on the 
multicollinearity pattern of sampling and measurement errors 
in the data system. One is therefore more confident of the 
results when they are based on large samples and when step- 
wise addition is restrained by a small number of variables 
permitted to enter, i.e., permitted to enter under a high F 
{ low p) . 

The American Council on Education has used such regres- 
sion analysis in several longitudinal followup studies of 
college students. In typical experiences in which approxi- 
mately 60,000 students were followed up by mail, a 1/10 or 
1/20 random sample of the mailout group was used for the 
regression analysis. Typically, the sex and race of the 
students and some measure of secondary school academic 
achievement (usually high school grades) account for most of 
the predictability of response to the followup survey; fe- 
males. Whites, and high achievers are more likely to respond 
than their counterparts." In a given survey, other variables 
(some major fields, career choices, parental data, attitudes) 
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may add small amounts of prediction, but not consistently 
across surveys. It should be noted that the military acad- 
emies are quite homogeneous in terms of sex and race, preclud- 
ing the relevance of these typical response-related variables 
to the present concern. 

The extent to which response status has been predictable 
trom initial freshmen survey data has always proved to be 
very limited. In the Council's experience, the multiple 
correlations rarely exceed .30 (or about 10% of the variance) 
even when as many as 10-15 variables were allowed to enter 
the regression equation. The fact that so many variables 
are available and are given an opportunity to be considered 
tor entry into regression, and that they represent many dif- 
ferent kinds of .substantive information, suggests that much 
of the response/nonresponse variance may well be considered 
a random phenomenon. Strictly speaking, however, the failure 
to account more fully for the nonresponse bias does not mean' 
that such bias does not exist, but only that we are unable 
to establish a firmer basis for its identification and cor- 
rection on the basis of the available prior information. 

^^^^?IAP^ Information to Correct f or Bias 

A "^^ the extent that the foregoing analyses have identi- 
fied variables related to response status, two different 
techniques are available for developing weights corrective 
of bias with respect to these variables. Where a small num- 
ber of variables are related to response status, the simpler 
technique involves a crosstabulation of the subjects on 
those antecedent variables and computation of the response 
rate within each cell. The corrective weight (one for each 
cell) IS the reciprocal of the response rate in that cell. 
Thus, in a cell with 50% response rate, the corrective weight 
r^^^i'"!^ u '^^^^ respondents in that cell is 2.0. 

With this technique, the weighted total N equals the total 
number of students to whom the questionnaires were originally 
mailed out, and the weighted marginal distributions of the 
variables used in the crosstabulation will be identical to 
the unweighted marginal distributions for the mailout sample. 
It IS unlikely that this technique will correct for biases 
in the marginal distributions of other variables in the data 
file. 

The second technique, though more complicated, utilizes 
the information obtained in the regression analysis to com- 
pute a differential v/eight for each respondent, which weight 
IS based_on all variables that entered the analysis. Appli- 
cation or the regression equation to each respondent yields 
a predicted probability of response, given that respondent's 
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profile of scores on the independent variables. The cor- 
rective weight consists of the reciprocal of that predicted 
probability, and has the effect to treating the respondent's 
data as also representing data for nonrespondents having the 
same profile of scores on the independent variables. 

Certain refinements of this procedure are possible. For 
example, any weight less than 1.0 can be set thereto, and 
any weight exceeding some maximum (e.g., 20.0) can be reduced 
to the maximum. Possible interaction effects, e.g., betwoen 
SGx and race , in response status can be taken into accoun t by 
adding the interaction vectors to the regression or by apply- 
ing the regression analyses and weighting within subsamples. 
Since the predicted response probabilities are only predicted 
rather than actual response probabilities, the predicted 
values (or the weights) may be "normalized" to reproduce the 
mailout counts . 

The regression basis for correction of bias has been 
studied empirically by Astin and Molm (1972). ^ They compared 
weighted marginal distributions with known total distribu- 
tions using both techniques and compared correction for non- 
response with that for nondeliverability . Their results 
indicate superiority of the regression weighing correction 
over the actuarial or cell method and also show that response 
is more predictable than deliverability . Certain adjustments 
on the regression weights were explored but found to be less 
efficacious than using the unadjusted weights. 

The regression approach to correcting for nonresponse 
bias was designed, as noted above, for application to very 
large scale surveys and presumes that the regression analyses 
were based on samples large enough to ensure statistical 
stability of the regression equation. It is also possible 
with a very extreme split on a dichotomous independent vari- 
able for its relationship to response status to depend on 
very few subjects when the total sample is small. The total 
procedure from identification of bias through development of 
weighted data files is rather involved and expensive, though 
quite feasible with modern computing equipment, and fully 
justified with large longitudinal data files designed for 
extensive and varied analytical use. 

It should be noted that the procedures discussed above 
refer only to detection of, and correction for bias due to 
nonresponse to attempts to make followup contact. Thus, 
the respondent data file, if so corrected, provides statis- 
tics representative of the mailout group. Where one is 



lAstin, Alexander W. , and Molm, Linda D., "Correcting for Ncn 
response Bias in Followup Surveys", Unpublished manuscript, 
1972 . 
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interested in the data being representative of the initial 
wi^rn^L'"^"?"^" 'r^"^^' differential sampling ^Jmos 

Tna f defining the mailout sample, additional weight- 

l^^hf f°^? ^""^ required. where all entrants are included 
in the followup survey, this is not relevant. 

4-^^ the prior data was not identically available in 

i^atf f^lT'^''^"^ classes, each class was treated as a sep- 
arate followup sample. The initial effort to detect and 

o^derJ^^'H^"°"''^^P°"^^ '^^'^^ by computing zero- 

SltMn L'h r °^P^i°^ variables against responL status 
within each entry class year for each academy subsample and 
for academy subsamples combined. Within a given entiy veJr 
data on 85-90 variables (listed in Attachments, I^I^rwSe 

trcad';?f ^ "^^^ ^^^''^"^ In:t:ormation Form administered 

to cadets as entering freshmen, as supplemented with test 
scores and ratings supplied by academy records. In the case 

^^^^^'"^ samples, the dichotomous variables 
for^hi^r-^4-J ^=^^^"^y attended were also used. Validities 
for the latter indicate differences .n academy sample res- 
ponse rates, regardless of cause, and the size of a parti- 
cular academy subsair.ple relative to the size of the pooled 
oample. The sample sizes on which the response validities 

eauaJ^tS oJ^J^T^^'^f J^^^^ ^^^^^ approximately 

equal to, or slightly less than the mailout counts^ since a 

iZnl 't'^l^ "''t" '^^^^ processing ma. tching 'opera- 

tions. Although .Jata were available on some additional 
th^nh^nn" ^^'^ ^^^i^bles for study were chosen to maximize 
the chance of pi-king up variance that might be related to 
response status, with priority given to those variable types 

P^^vi°^s experience showed relationship with longi- 
sLv "ni followup response. Unf orunately , the homogeneity of 
sex and race ir, these military academy classes precluded 
their inclusion as potential predictors. Even some of the 
variables selected for inclusion had no variance within a? 
least one academy. 

To ascertain whether any of the prior information was 
significantly related to response status, we examined the 
nmr.ber of significant response validities within each sample 
and subsample at the 5% and 1% significance levels. SiSce 
tne n'^-r: c of validities examined per sample was approxi- 
mately 100, the numbers were approximately percentages. 
Th^se figures are presented in Table II. Theoretically, by 
chan^-e one expects 5% of the val-Vdlties to be significant It 
the 5% level and 1% at the 1% level. The computer algorithm 
computes significance levels in terms of Student's t. 
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• he figures in Table II are somewhat larger than expected 
from the sampling distribution of correlations. In inter- 
preting this finding, it should be noted that (1) not all 
variables are experimentally independent and (2) many of the 
variables are either dichotomous or markedly skewed, whereas 
the sampling theory is based on continuous, normal distribu- 
tions. Moreover, it should be noted that the information, 
while suggesting that at least some validities are really 
related to response status, does not tell us which variables 
are to be taken seriously as related to response bias and 
which were significant "by chance" (since we had so many 
validities to look at). Except within the smallest academy 
subsamples, the magnitudes of the significant validites 
rarely accounted for more than 1% or 2% of the response vari- 
ance . 

In view of these equivocal results, special attention was 
given to magnitude, patterns of consistency, and plausible 
interpretatibility of the significant validities. These are 
summarized in Table III. In the 1970 entry classes, response 
was primarily and consistently related to the marital status 
of the parent. Approximately 6% of the dropouts reported 
parents alive but divorced and in all academy subsamples, 
were significantly less likely to respond; if parents were 
alive but married (90% of the total sample), the dropout was 
more likely to respond. No significant validities were ob- 
tained for those whose parents were deceased. These vari- 
ables are dichotomous, with extreme splits and are experi- 
mentally dependent. Those dropouts who indicated as fresh- 
men that they thought the government showed too much concern 
for the rights of criminals were more likely to respond in 
three of the four academy subsamples. High School grades, 
a common predictor of response status, was just barely sig- 
nificant in two of the academy subsamples and in the combined 
sample. Elsewhere, validities were either unique to a 

irticular academy subsample, usually with very low magni- 
'ude, or had opposite signs across academy subsamples. 

In the 1971 entry classes, more significant validities 
oi the same low order of magnitude were found. Greatest 
consistency was found for the achievement variables (Mathe- 
matics, English, and High School grades), which are fac- 
torially interdependent. This result has also been found in 
other ACE studies of response status, but the relationship 
is much weaker in the academy samples than normally observed. 
The highest replicable validities were found (in the Navy and 
Army samples only) for the Recruited Athlete, who if also a 
dropout, was less likely to respond. In two of the academies, 
the older dropouts were also less likely to respond. Again, 
other validities, even when significant, were either unique 
to academy subsamples or had sign reversals across subsamples. 
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' the 1972 entry classes, High School Grades and the 
st7tTX?;TT ^°"-i-tently related to respond 

chaises ; 1 variance accounted for. In the 1973 

^iJ^,^^^: thing approaching consistency was a ten- 

flell fo"4%f°'\^"°^°"^? Choosing psychology as a major 
^elponi? completing the freshmen survey, not to 

Summarizing the information obtained from examination 
of the zero-order validities of prior variables aqainst 

nSn^^spSnse'bi^; TtS'" ^ sm^ll^'^oSnt of 

nonresponse bias with any confidence and with considerable 

samS?es'w?t?^ ""'"^ ^""^ ^^"^^^^^ ac^dSmy ^ub- 

samples within year. This appears to render moot any attempt 
to perform a conunon weighting correction across years and 

SauSr^iL ^^^^ °" dropouts. Had lo^e of Le 

validities within academy subsamples been much laraer and 

reCted"fi''""' -^^h past experience of variable tyJL 

Is ?nSca?ojrorr%'''^'' t"^^^ ^^'^^^ more'^seriously 

different^Jr.o ^^^^ indeed, as indicating 

of thelf ialiST^rf °" subsample. The nature and levels 

Si.i^o validities are counterindicati ve of a basis for 

inSoJ^SfandT^^'": weighting procedures in the sample sizes 
involved and are not recommended. 

^-^^ a further check on the feasibility of weighting cor- 
rections for nonresponse bias, multiple rigressiofof^ 
response status on prior variables were performed on the 
combined academy samples for each entry year? In eacJ Sase 

foJcid'trL^'^o'"'".' t° ent2r?'but not 

forced to do so, and in no case did they enter, despite some 

fionr:erf 'T' academies in response'^ratel. ' These JegJ^:- 
IriaL fnt "^th rather liberal parameters, app?o- 

pJobJbil?tv ^? ^J^'^i"" °^ feasibility of further action: the 
probability of the F ratio was set at .05 and the Tolerance 

ber ofvar?^h?«o P^i°f experience , we constrained the num- 
ber of variables permitted to enter at 15. 

Table IV summarizes the number of steps required to 
build up a regression accounting for 5% of the response 

5 lT''tn^^'^^^^^t °f variance accounted for after 

wh.-iJ' ^ all 15 steps. We further examined the variables 

va^?ah?S^^'' '^^^^ ^^^^ ^t^P^- NO suppressor 

variables were found except in the 1973 sample where the 

i?lt ^Jf^^^^^/^g^ession weight with sigS opposite tS 
that of Its validity. In all cases the first five variables 
consisted either of those most significant vLidlties pre- 
viously discussed or with a validity unique to a paJticSlar 
academy This latter situation occured Sost frequent^J 
^ScS ofuIS^''"''" '^^'^"^ subsample was smallest, e^g. , 
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Although the examination of the multiple regressions in 
the combined samples for each year provides further informa- 
tion about responre bias, taking into account interrelations 
among the prior variables, the results provide no further 
encouragement to weight the dropout respondent data files 
for bias due to differential response to the followup sur- 
vey. In view of some indication of heterogeneity of regres- 
sion' across the academy subsamples, it might in fact be 
dangerous to do so on the basis of the combined regression, 
whereas differential correction within year-by-academy sub- 
samples would vastly elaborate the effort with doubtful 
weighting based on less stable regression systems. 

It is therefore our recommendation that no response 
weights designed to correct for possible response bias to 
the followup survey be computed and appended to the respon- 
dent data files. For most analytical purposes, it would 
•probably not be necessary to append any weights to the data 
files, unless comparative headcount information is to be 
derived, rather than summary statistical information. While 
bias cannot definitely be ruled out, the evidence examined 
does not support a conclusion of sufficient bias to ^ustity 
its correction. 
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TABLE I 





Sample 


Si?:es for 


Response 


Validities 


Year 


Combined 




' USNA 


USMA 


USCGA 


1970 


1398 


559 


343 


380 


116 


1971 


1403 


574 


395 


298 


136 


1972 


1093 


387 


243 


254 


109 


1973 


747 


215 


152 


248 


58 



USMMA 



74 



TABLE II 



Number 


of Significant 


Response 


Validiti 


es 










Year 












Academy/ level 




1970 


1971 




1972 




1973 


5 


% 1% 


5% 


1% 


5 


% 1% 


5% 


1% 


USAFA 


4 


1 


11 


2 


7 


2 


7 


2 


USNA 


3 


0 


9 


1 


4 


3 


5 


2 


USMA 


7 


2 


9 


4 


7 


5 


8 


0 


USCGA 


4 


0 


8 


1 


9 


4 


6 


4 


USMMA 














6 


0 


Combined 


9 


3 


10 


9 


9 


9 


17 


4 
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TABLE III 

Consistent and In terpret abl e Res ponse Va lidities 
(Decimal points have been omitted) 
197 0 

Combined 



Variable 


Academies 


USAFA 


USNA 


US,iA 


USCGA 


Parents 
Divorced (Gl) 


-12* 


-11* 


- 1 3 * 




— 9 1 


Parents Alive 
6* Married 


09* 


09 


- 


09 


17 


Concern for 
Criminal Rights 08* 




13* 


09 


15 


Age 


-08* 


1971 


-11 




-18 


High School 
Grades 


08* 


11 


07 


— 




SAT-Math 


07* 


08 


11 


12** 




CEEB-English 


06 


07 


10 






Recru i ted 
Athlete 


-09* 




-10 


15* 




High School 
Grades 


13* 


1972 
11 


10 


16* 


20 


jCompos i te 
Rat ing 


06 




20* 


18* 


20 






19 7 3 









None 

* P ■TcTrVTt ru^-w 1 so . 0 5':' P"-'. 0 i 
**A(:T-Math 
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'"ABLE IV 

Summary Results of Stepwise Regression Analyses ^ 



1970 1971 1972 1973 

Number of Steps for 



to 


exceed .05 


10 


12 


7 


5 


r2 


@ 5 entries 


. 036 


. 030 


. 042 


. 058 


r2 


& 10 entries 


. 050 


. 046 


. 064 


. 084 


r2 


@ 15 entries 


. 060 


. 058 


. 078 


. 100 



Based on combined academy samples within each year. 



1 6 2 
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87 Independent Variables Used in Nonresponse Study 

Entry Year 1970 



STUDENT INFORMATION FOR VARIABLES (78) 
Age 

High School Grades 

Financial Concern 

Father's Education 

Mother ' s Education 

Parent ' s Income 

Where Lived (urban-rural) 

Political Self-Characterization 

Distance (miles) of College from Home 

Socio-economic Class of Neighborhood 

Number of Class Friends in High School 

Percent of High School Class Attending College 

9 Academic Attitudes 

15 Social Attitudes 

Academic Level of Aspiration 

9 Career Choice Dichotomies 

:.6 First Choice Major Field Dichotomies 

7 Religious Preference Dichotomies 

5 Secondary School Dichotomies 

4 Parental Status Dichotomies 

GAO SUPPLEMENTAL VARIABLES (5) 

SAT-Verbal 
CEEB-Math 
Composite Rating 

High School Athletic Activities Score 
Physical Aptitude Examination 

FOUR ACADEMY DICHOTOMIES 
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ATTACHMENT II 
88 Independent Variables Used in Nonresponse Study 

Entry Year 19 71 



STUDENT INFORMATION FORM VARIABLES (75) 
Age 

High School Grades 

12 High School Accomplishments 

Distance (miles) of College from Home 

Father's Education 

Mother's Education 

Financial Concern 

10 Reasons for Attending College 

Political Self-Characterization 

10 Academic Attitudes 

7 Reasons for Choosing Particular College 

Academic Level of Aspiration 

9 Career Choice Dichotomies 

16 First Choice Major Field Dichotomies 

5 Religious Preference Dichotomies 

GAO SUPPLEMENTAL VARIABLES (9) 

SAT-Verbal 
SAT-Math 
CEEB-English 
CEEB-Math 
Composite Rating 

High School Nonathletic Activities Score 

Recruited Athlete Designation 

ACT-Math 

Physical Aptitude Examination 
FOUR ACADEMY DICHOTOMIES 
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86 Independent Variables Used in Nonresponse Study 

Entry Year 1972 

STUDENT INFORMATION FORM VARIABLES (71) 
Age 

Academic Level of Aspiration 
Distance (miles) of College from Home 
Applications for Admissior to other Colleges 
Acceptances Received from other Colleges 
High School Grades 

Size of High School Graduating Class 

Percent of High School Class Attending College 

Where Lived (urban- rural) 

Financial Concern 

Parent' s Income 

Father ' s Education 

Mother's Education 

Parental Marital Status 

Father's Employment Status 

Mother's Employment Status 

Political Self-Characterization 

Been Employed 

11 Social Attitudes " 

12 Reasons for Choosing Particular College 
8 Career Choice Dichotomies 

17 First Choice Major Field Dichotomies 
5 Religious Preference Dichotomies 



GAO SUPPLEMENTAL VARIABLES (11) 

SAT-Verbal 
SAT-Math 
CEEB-English 
CEEB-Math 
Composite Rating 

High School Athletic Activities: Score 
High School Nonathletic Activities Score 
Recruited Athlete Designation 
ACT-Verbal 
ACT-Math 

Physical Aptitude Examination 



FOUR ACADEMY DICHOTOMIES 
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Entry Year 1973 

STUDENT INFORMATION FORM VARIABLES (74) 
Age 

Applications for Admission to other Colleges 
Acceptances Received from other Colleges 
Academic Level of Aspiration 
High School Grades 

9 Reasons for Choosing Particular Colleqe 

Number of Children Expected 

Father's Education 

Mother's Education 

Parent's Income 

Number of Siblings under 21 

Number of Siblings 21 or over 

Number of Siblings in College 

Father's Employment Status 

Mother's Employment Status 

Financial Concern 

Political Self-Characterization 

21 Social and Academic Attitudes 

6 Career Choice Dichotomies 

18 Probable Major Field Dirihotomies 

4 Religious Preference Dichotomies 



GAO SUPPLEMENTAL VARIABLES (9) 

SAT-Verbal 
SAT-Math 
CEEB-English 
CEEB-Math 
Composite Rating 

High School Athletic Activities Score 
High School Nonathletic Activities Sc( 
Recruited Athlete Designation 
Physical Aptitude Examination 
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ACE FRESHMAN SURVEY STABILITY ESTIMATES 

The stability of responses to selected items in the ACE 
freshman survey, after a two-week interval, were estimated 
by R,F, Boruch and J, A, Creager (see Measurement error in 
social and educational survey resaarcF ! Washington, D,C, : 
American Council on Education, 1972) using a sample of 202 
freshmen at two universities and one college in the metro- 
politan Washington area. Selected results from their study 
are included in the following tables for purposes of compari- 
son with the GAO memory bias tests. 

Table 1 

Test-Retest Response Probabilities and Phi Coefficients 
for Checklist of High School Achievements 



High School Achievement 




^2 


0 


Elected president of student organization (s) 


.26 


.25 


.90 


Received high rating in state/regional 
music contest 


.10 


.08 


. 89 


Participated in state/regional speech/ 
debate contest 


.07 


.07 


. 92 


Had major part in play 


.21 


.20 


.36 


Won varsity letter (sports) 


.28 


. 30 


.96 


Won award in art competition 


.07 


.06 


. 88 


Edited school paper, yearbook, literary 
magazine 


.16 


.17 


.91 


Had original writing published 


.23 


.26 


. 88 


Was member of scholastic honor society 


.25 


.25 


.96 


Received National Merit recognition 


.13 


.13 


1.00 
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Table 2 

Test-Retest Statistics and Reliabilitie:. 
for Reported Attitudes Toward Federal 
Involvement in Problem Areas^ 



Problem Area 




Xl 


S.D. 2 




^2 


S.D.2 


r 


Control of cigarette 
advertising 


3 


.48 


i.i: 


3 


.46 


1. 10 


. 73 


Elimination of violence 
from TV 


2 


. 78 


1.17 


2 


.94 


1.15 


. 64 


Control of pollution 


4 


. 71 


.59 


4 


.64 


.64 


.43 


Control of birth rate 
through tax incentives 


3 


. 22 


1. 37 


3 


. 2 7 


1 18 




Consumer protection 


4 


. 14 


. 73 


4 


.09 


- 67 


m H J. 


Compensatory education for 
the disadvantaged 


3. 


. 98 


. 79 


3 . 


70 




. 0 o 


Special benefits for 
Veterans 


o 


T Q 
, Z O 




J . 


. 1 y 


. 72 


. 58 


Control of firearms 


3. 


,85 


1.05 


3. 


,75 


1.04 


. 79 


Elimination of poverty 


4. 


39 


. 85 


4. 


27 


. 82 


.69 


Crime prevention 


4. 


49 


. 73 


4 . 


36 


.69 


. 44 


School desegregation 


3. 


83 


1.24 


3. 


75 


1.13 


.83 


Financial aid for 
disadvantaged 


3. 


67 


. 88 


3 . 


50 


. 83 


.57 


Control of student activists 


2. 


55 


1.22 


2. 


53 


1.12 


.69 



Alternatives and scoring key: Initiate new crash 
programs = 5; Increase involvement from current level = 4; 
Maintain current level of involvement = 3; Decrease involve- 
ment from current levels = 2; Eliminate any existing programs 
or remain uninvolved = 1. 
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Table 3 

Test-Retest Statistics and Reliabilities 
for Reported Attitudes about Campus and Social Issues 



a 



Item 



X-^ S.D,-^ X2 S.D.2 r 



Students should help design * 
curriculum 3.36 .76 3.28 .71 .64 

Scientists should publish 
all findings 2,75 ,93 2.72 .88 .63 



Individual cannot change 
society 



2.20 .94 2.25 .84 .62 



Colleges have right to 
control behavior of « 
students off campus 1.22 .59 1,27 .60 -^w 

Chief benefit of college 
is monetary 2.17 .96 2,31 ,92 .72 

Faculty promotions should be 
based on student evaluations 2 . 87 .86 2.86 .80 .57 

My beliefs are similar to 
those of other students 2.58 .69 2.60 .68 .66 

College officials should „ 
clear student publications 1.93 .90 1.81 . /» -o^ 

''!egi?ized'''°"'' 2. 76 1 .10 2 . 75 1.08 .88 

College has right to ban 
extremist speakers 1.65 .87 1.73 .88 .bl 



Army should be voluntary 



2.92 .98 2.88 .94 .69 



Disadvantaged should be 

given preferential 9 9n R8 2 25 90 74 

treatment in admissions 2.20 .»a z.^o .yu ./h 

2.06 .85 2.12 .86 .66 



College officia-ls too lax 
with student protests 



^Alternative and scoring key: Agree strongly = 4,^agree 
somewhat = 3, disagree somewhat = 2, disagree strongly - 1. 
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Table 4 

Stability of Reported Attitudes on Items Pertaining 
tu Student Freedom and Administrative Control 



Institutio n Item ^1 S>^-i S.D.^ r ^^^2-1 ^^-^'2^1 



Public unive^-sity 

(N = 97) Liberalism^ 3. 34 . 87 3. 43 . 86 .93 .09 
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-.01 



Control acti- 

vistst 2.56 1.12 2.57 1.07 .57 .01 -.05 

Regulate off- 
campus be- 

havior^ 1.25 . 69 1.27 .62 .45 .02 -.24 

Regulate pub- 
lications ^ 1.96 .95 1.85 .76 .62 -.09 -.21 

Ban speakers^ i.66 .89 1.72 .87 .49 .06 -.01 

Administrative 
laxityC 1.99 .77 2. 16 .84 .70 .17 -.07 

Private university 

(N = 62) Liberalism^ 3.92 .67 3.97- .64 .89 .05 -.03 

Control acti- 

vistst> 2.15 1.17 2.13 1.00 .85 -.02 -.17 

Regulate off- 
campus be- 
havior^ 1.13 .42 1.22 .52 .61 .09 .10 

Regulate pub- 

licationsC 1.62 .75 1.57 .67 .45 -,05 -.08 

Ban speakers^ 1.44 .74 1.44 .72 .77 .00 -.02 

Administrative 
laxity^ 1.94 .79 1.89 .79 .60 -.05 .00 

Coamiunity college 

(N = 43) Liberalism^ 3.19 1.11 3.15 1.02 .87 -.04 -.09 

Control acti- 
vists^ 3.12 1.26 3.02 1.19 .62 -.10 -.07 

Regulate off- 
c£iriipus be- 

haviorC 1.30 .56 1.35 .65 .49 .05 .09 

Regulate pub- 

licationsc 2.28 .83 2.07 .91 .58 -.21 .08 
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Ban speeJcers^ 1.93 



.91 



2.14 



.96 



.63 



.21 



.05 



Administrative 
laxityC^ 



2.40 



.98 



2. 37 



.95 



.63 



.03 



-.03 



^Self-rating. Alternatives and scoring key: Highest 10 percent = 5; above 
average->= 4? average = 3; below average = 2; lowest 10 percent = 1. 

^Federal involvement. See Table 14, footnote a, for alternatives and 
scoring key. 

^Attitude item. Alternatives and scoring key: Agree strongly = 4; agree 
somewhat = 3; disagree somewhat = 2; disagree strongly = 1. 
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Table 5 



Test-Retest Statistics and Reliabilities 
for Reported Chances of Future Events 



Future Events^ 




^1 






^2 


S.D.2 


r 


Getting married while in 
col leae 


z 


m ZO 


. 99 


2 


. 27 


. 97 


.88 


Marrying within a year 
after colleae 


Z 


Q A 

• o4 


1.00 


2 


. 84 


. 98 


. 82 


Obtaining average grade of 


z 


• 12 


. 85 


2 


. 14 


. 87 


. 77 


Changing major field 


2 


.84 


.93 


2 


. 77 


. 95 


. 81 


Changing career choice 


2 


, 82 


.99 


2 


. 74 


.97 


. 80 


■Lcij.xxiiy vjiitr uiT more courses 


2 . 


. 31 


. 9 3 


2 


.26 


. 89 


. 76 


Graduating with honors 


2, 


.29 


. 88 


2, 


.23 


. 85 


. 73 


Being elected to a student 
office 


1. 


,91 


. 81 


1. 


,98 


.79 


. 73 


Joining a social fraternity 
or sorority 


2. 


39 


1.17 


2. 


34 


1.11 


. 86 


Authoring a published 
article 


2. 


10 


.94 


2. 


04 


.90 


. 76 


Being drafted while in 
college 


1. 


41 


. 75 


1. 


48 


.75 


.80 


Being elected to an honor 
society 


2. 


17 


. 92 


2. 


16 


.89 


.77 



Protesting over U.S. 
military policy 2.70 1.15 2.63 1.10 .88 

Protesting over college 
administrative policy 2.59 1,01 2.54 .96 .84 

Protesting over racial/ 
ethnic policy 2. 72 1.07 2. 61 ' 1.04 .83 
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Dropping out temporarily 2-05 .86 1-95 .82 .69 

Enlisting in armed services 

before graduation 1,18 -51 1-27 -61 .62 

Being more successful than 

average 3.04 .61 3.07 .60 .59 

Dropping out permanently 1.40 .69 1.45 .69 .58 

Transfering to another 

college 2.67 1.00 2.62 .99 .82 



^Alternate responses and scoring key: Very good 
chance = 4; some chance = 3; very little chance = 2; 
no chance = 1. 
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Table 13 

Test-Retest Statistics and Reliabilities 
for Reported Objectives 



Objective^ 




^1 


S.D. ^ 




^2 


S.D. 2 


i- 


Being accomplished in a 
performing art 


1 


.63 


. 84 


1 


. 78 


.90 


. 78 


Being an authority in field 


2 


.82 


. 81 


2 


.85 


. 87 


. 73 


Obtaining recognition from 
peers 


2 


.41 


.90 


2 


.47 


. 88 


.68 


Influencing the political 
structure 


2 


.01 


. 87 


2 


.03 


. 86. 


. 72 


Influencing social values 


2 


.41 


.92 


2 


.43 


. PI 


. 71 


Raising a family 


3 


.08 


.98 


3 


.16 


.96 


. 87 


Having an active social life 


2 


. 74 


. 89 


2 


. 75 


. 88 


. 74 


Having friends different 
from self 


2 . 


. 80 


. 89 


2, 


. 85 


. 85 


. 70 


Being an expert in finance 
and commerce 


1. 


. 56 


.77 


1. 


.63 


. 83 


. 74 


Having administrative 
responsibility for work 
of others 


1. 


90 


. 86 


i . 


98 


. 87 


. 66 


Being very well-off finan- 
cially 


2. 


45 


.85 


2. 


47 


.80 


. 81 


Helping others in difficulty 


2. 


92 


. 79 


2. 


84 


. 81 


.65 


Becoming a community leader 


1. 


83 


. 85 


1. 


91 


. 81 


. 74 


Contributing to a scientific 
theory 


1. 


37 


.67 


1. 


38 


.73 


. 79 


Writing original works 


1. 


76 


. 92 


1. 


80 


.98 


.80 



Not being obligated to 
people 2.08 1.03 2.12 1.00 .71 
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Creating works of art 1.86 .99 1.89 .94 .81 

Keeping up with political 

affairs " 74 .83 2.65 .88 .81 

Succeeding in own business 2.05 1.04 2.16 1.03 .67 

Developing a philosophy 

of -life 3 . 35 . 83 3. 35 . 79 . 69 



^Alternatives and scoring key: Essential = 4; very 
important = 3; somewhat important = 2; not important = 1. 
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40 How Mt*l«iwf «rj you (2f wy » f you «i tS* ttrn* you 

th« AOKlimv wilts th« followinf Mp«cti of lh« 



0* commind 



OopOrtuntty to •«tfC'(« 



OODorlunily to tJMP 
AvAiUbtJity o< aOvC*. 

Ijviirt*nc» 40(1 f»»db*c«i 

OpiXXtOnitv lo m»)0» n 

Control av*r yo<ji p#v 



•I th« Ac«rt«"-v 

OPpoftuoity fof f«m«i« 
COmMoiorvihip 

S(ud«nt-c«nttr tvp« 

f«Ci|it<«l (« g . CO<lt9« 
itud«nt untoo huiidinql 

Of<.ci«l «RPi«n«t>orn oi 
prondurM «nd p««ctiC«i 

LMdiftA.P QU«t.ti«l o< 



///// 



Slud*nt iofio«nc« in po'fcv 

Opportunity 10 p*ftiC'pi»t« 
<n ■nir«rrHir«l ipo/t 
of ch«jic« O 



o 
o 



0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

o o o 



^^•000 
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ln|«lt«etu«l •od »d«JC«tiofwl 
Ch«ll«ng« .n th, 
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\3 IndicaM wfxrtiii <tou fell twm«<*<1 bv ifif IoIUm 
v**i. »nd IC) vou» '•'""1 
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ATTACHMENT IX 

r.^rr RODUCTioN to factor tables 

Information contained in the following factor tables 
represents the ! >sic statistical data from the GAO survey 
from which our iniMal c;.,r :lusions about why students leave 
the Federal serv ademies were drawn. 

nina wf^^^^h ^""t 't'^ sequentially in these tables begin- 

ning with the St characteristic at entry factor judged 

most common to all academies during the first summer and 
ending with the nonacademy factor least common to all acad- 
emies during the third-class year. These sequential numbers 
3re the ones used m chapter 5 and attachment X when 
.reference is made to particular factors. 

A brief explanation of terms used in the tables is pro- 
vided here, but the unfamiliar reader is advised to consult 
either or both of the fuller discussion of these terms in 
chapter 4 or the introductory texts referenced there. 

The numbers which appear after the academy names are 
the order m which the factor was extracted in the factor 
analysis for that academy during that time frame. In cases 
of multiple numbers after academy names, numbers are included 
after each variable to show with which factor the variable 
was associated. We do not mean to imply statistical 
association between factors when more than one is included 
under the same topical heading for a particular academy. 
This grouping method helped us organize the results and 
see conceptual relationships among factors at different 
academies. The numbers not only help keep factors distinct 
m those multifactor situations but also are importan-t- 
Eer se as an indicator of strength of the factor. Factors 
extracted early in an analysis— which would be indicaLed 
by lower numbers next to academy names— are generally more 
reliable than those extracted later. 

The column headed "LOAD" contains the loadings of 
variables or. .actors. These loadings are directly interpret- 
able as correlation coefficients between the variable and 
the factor. Thus, a loading of +.90, for instance, would 
indicate a strong tendency for the factor scores to go up 
or down as the variaMe score goes up or down, while a 
loading of -.30, for instance, wc :ld indicate a weak 
tendency for the factor score to go up as the variable 
score goes down and visa versa. 
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ATTACHMENT T:> 

The column headed " (R) " contains the zero order 
correl^Lxons between the variables and the attrition 
criterion which was coded 1 for retention and 0/°^ 
attrition. At the larger academies these correlations 
had to exceed a minimum value of about .06 in order to be 
judged as different from o correlation with that judge- 
ment havinq an expected accuracy of 95 out of 100. At the 
smaUer academies the critical value for judgment of signifi- 
cance was 3ibout .14. 

The "Variable Name" along the left of the page is a 
short description of either (1) the item from our question- 
naire ofthe American Council on Education questionnaire or 
(2) the data element collected from academy records. In 
general, these items and data were scored in such a way 
that high scores mean possession of more of the attribute 
or charlcteristic implied by the variable name additionally, 
GAO items were scaled such that higher scores on evaluativ 
questions ^'mplied more favorable attitudes about the 
iicademies . 

The last piece of information in the tables, "Factor 
Validity," is the zero-order correlation of the factor 
score wi^h the criterion (again coded 1 = /^'fj^l'^^^,,^, 
0 = attrition). As discussed in chapter 4, lactor scores 
were constructed from weighted linear ^°"^P°^f f^^ °^ ■ 
variables in the analysis. Interpretation of validity 
coefficients for the factors was, therefore, somewhrt more 
difficult than would have been the case had only tho-a 
var^ibles loading .30 or higher been used in constructing 
the'fac^ors! oC? interpretation of those validities was 
baled on an expectation den .ec from previous -search and 
from the algebraic pattern of item loadings and validities. 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



ACCl)Pj\CY OF EXPECTATIONS 



Accuracy of expectations apoi'T fipft summrp 

Accuracy of expectation? about regimentation 

Accuracy oF expectations about physical education 
training 

Accuracy of fxpectations about student privileges 

AND LEAVE 

Accuracy of expectations about opportunity for 

self-improvement 
Accuracy of Expectations about demands on my time 

Accuracy of expectations about the honor concept 
or honor code 

Factor Validity 



iJSAFA-19 

( 03) 
3q (-06) 
33 (-08) 



-028 



US^'.A-]/ 

-50 (-02) 
-57 (-02) 

:9 (-16) 

-58 (-08) 

-35 (-0^^) 
-63 (-06) 

108 



U3NA-21 

-^^ (-02) 
( 01) 
-^2 ( 01) 

-36 (-06) 
-32 i-W 

-^■5 (-02) 

016 



USC6A-3^ 

lOAD (r) 

-60 (-00) 



-51 ( m) 



-030 



usf-e-2y 

Load (r1 
61 (-05) 
65 ( 01) 



-^^ ( 01) 55 ( 03) 



^2 ( 01) 
51 ( 06) 

010 



2. 



Number of definite scholarship offefs turned 
down to attend Academy 

Academic scholarship turned down 

Highest '-'-'fiL of formal education obtained by 

FATHFR 

Highest level of formal education obtained 

MOTHER 

Estimated parental income 

fi nc:c cRfcNDS, FAMILY, OR RELATIVES ATTENDED 
&My Sr WERE CAREER MILITARY OR MARITIME 
PERSONNEL 

Father attended an' Academy 
Father was career service 



BARENTS SES 



3. 



Factor Validity 

COf^MlTflENT TO GRADUATION 



V/^RiARiF name 
Chance you will c.et married whilc in college 
Chance /ou will change career choice 
Chance you 'Mll fail one or more courses 
Chance you will drop out of college temporarily 
Chance you will drop out permanently 



USAFA-9 


USMi\-6 


USNm-10 


USCGA-9 


I.oad ^r) 


Load (r) 




lOAD (r) 


(-30) 


l\^ (-28) 


^5 (-16) 


-35 (-11) 


^2 (-li) 


51 (-06) 


^^ (-04) 


-67 (-08) 


33 (-02) 


^{} (-00) 


^{) (-05) 


-^7 (-03) 


59 (-16) 


58 (-16) 


65 (-10) 


-5^ (-16) 


63 (-21) 


55 (-14) 


64 (-19) 


-58 (-13) 



USAFA-13 


USHA-20 


USNA-7 


USCGA-17 


USMMA-20 


t OAO (r) 


1 nAD (r) 


1 DAD (r) 


Load (rI 


loAD (r) 


35 ( 01) 










31 (-04) 










-60 ( 02) 


63 ( 05) 


5- ( 06) 


64 (-02) 


66 ( o:o 


-49 (-00) 


54 ( OlJ 


44 ( 05) 


56 (-04) 


iiS ( 08) 


-.1 (-03) 


ill (-00) 


40 ( 01) 


50 ( 01) 


53 ( 04) 




34 ( 015: 










35 ( 06) 










31 ( 08) 








-024 


102 


048 


036 


076 



usrriA-8 

lOftn (r) 
-53 (-12) 

-43 (-09) 
-77 (-13) 
-73 (-06) 
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COrriTMENT TO GRADUATION (continued) 

l)SAFA-9 USrA-6 USNA-10 USCGA-9 USmA-8 

!^.PJJ^^j(Ati£ iQAn.AE). LQAii.-M Lqad AbI Load (r) Load (r). 
Chance you will transfer to another college 

BEFORE craduatino 73 (-35) 67 (-20) 72 (-10) -71 (-33) -66 (-21) 
Chance yod will ret married within a year after 

COLLEGE 32 ( 02) 

*ChANCE YOU V'lLL OhV ■' MAJOR FIELD 38 (-03) 32 (-02) -59 (-12) 

Factor Validity -366 -178 -182 237 13i| 

STATUS PRIOR ^0 ENTRY 

l'SAFA-8 USMA-22 USNA-i^^ USCGA-I3 USfr.A-21 

\'mMLt IqahIrI, LonlIrI LoauArI L oad (r? LqailIpI 
Attended high school ylaf prior to entry to 

^^'^^^^ 83 (-01) -70 (-05) -e7(-02)-13 86 ( 09) 
Attended an Acade"'-' sponsored prep school year 

prior to entry .0 Academy -68 ( 05) -5^1 ( 0^1) 67 ( Oj) -^7i 03)-37 

V'aS a MFN-n^P OF A SCHOLASTIC HONOR SOCIETY 

WHILE Minn SCHOOL 39 (-tj£j) 

Perceived academic ability at the time you 
entered the academy 39 (-06) 

Average grade in secondary school m (-03) 

Converted high school rank 37 (-Q]) 

Pi.vsical aptitude exam -36 ( 05) 

Served on active military duty year prior to 
ENTRY TO Academy -32 ( 02) 

Attended a university, college, or junior college 
year prior to entry to Academy ( oi) 78( 08) -13 -83 (-05) 

Recphited athletic designation -33 (_o3) 

Factor Validity uu o05 050 05^ -j. [£U 

5* BENEVOLENCE AND SOCIO-P, JTICAL INFLUENCE 

USAFA-7 USrA-5 [ISNA-9 USC6A-"- USr!^.A-2 
!:'arjLABL£._lW. Loaii_(^ Lqad__'''\1 load (r) Load (r) Lah/.rI 



Chance you >■ ll ivaduate with honors 38 (-00) 3^^ (-Ou) 

Chance wul pj elected Tr- a - ihent officf 38 ( 03) 37 ( 12) 

C-' .-CE you will be elected to an ACADE?-ir HONOR 

-^-ciEJy zr ( u^) 



m ( 06) 

^3 ■■ Ct: 

jL ^ ■ i) 



Cn.a,\CE YOU VILI BE MOPE SUCCESSFUL AF^FR 

G'^ADHATION than MOST STUDEniS ATTEl.T : .'K". THIS 

^■"LLEGE ^ m ( fj(j; q; r o^l) 32 ( 02; 

LiF. '-'-Ai OF hecomin'^ accc.>'pi ish^d in one of ^v■r ■'■ ^ - ■ ■ 

f>EPFr-'.r. ARTS (ACTINr-, nAMCING, ETC) 31 (-01) 'j'j (-Gi. -35 t -0. ) 32 ( ^H) 

Life -'Ai of kefpin^: up da'l wit^ 'olitica 

33 ( 03) ( 06) 57 ^ 12) -52 ( 09; 75 ( 18) 

Life goal PEVFLnpirir. a meaningful punosop-i^ 

^^^^ ^5 v-OI) 55 i-'r.) i\5 ( 0:'; -71 ( 08) Lk ( '?^) 

.184. 
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HENf : iniCE ;V1P SOCIO-POLI I ICAL INFLUENCE (couTiNurn) 



(.IFF r.OAi. OF iriF.urNrirT. ■ [ political M^-un-jPf 
Lift toal of infuUEIncimg social vaiu^'; 

LlFf r.OAL. OF PAl^-INr A FAMILY 

liFE r.OAL OF !•;.;•,(; apmhu v- 1 f-'AT i vr. pfsponml 1 1 1 ty 

FOP THE ViOPr ■ OTI'tPS 

Life goal of helping others. ■ art in niFFinuTY 

LiFL r.OAL OF PAt^wciPATinr \u a ro;^MiiMiTv Acnon 
p;vorPAf' 

llFE roAL OF \'r '-riU\^ An ALJTf'OPlTY It' MY FIFLl! 

hn- GOAL OF CHAfiCE YOU WILL BF. SATinFILD WITH 
fOn- ^OLLl'^'f: 

[ipc T tiUNG -AJCcr/i'-.Fui in a Bi' -:r;[ ^,::> of 

[iFf AL np i'.^-inr VEPY wELL OFF MfiANClAllY 

Factop Val I 01 ■ 

^- n.flS[;pv.TIS^: IN vifw!- rj:,ouT ?Am\s of college officials 

llSAFA-20 USrA-I5 USNA-2C USCC^\-li JSr.MA-ll 

The Frv =AL r-ov! -;:-"-riT v:m mr..' r.Nri-r.: (-03) S^l (-0^ ' 37 (-05) 48 i-l't) < OD 
sEPVirr-^ 

[mf FEproAi r;^•.^pn^'^NT !^ ^'Z,:^^': ^-''^'""'^ ^.Qs) ( 03) 3i (-CO) ■•'^'•^ 

PPOMOM S'...MOfii ' ; M '-"^ ■■ 

P^Esrrrr pr- iricAi .M^w^, ^fap l:FI 5; fap 33 (.q;) 

RIGHT J > 
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W; 10) 
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71 i 
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65 ( 
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33 ( 
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3C ( 
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11) 
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-019 
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m ITIfAL CONSERVATrr (cofiTiNuu)) 

l'^JAf7.-6 USrA-7 USflA-C USrGA-8 
^V'.PiAiLt Load ..f p.) Load, (k) Load, mo Loau (k) 



USfTA-l'^ 



5^. {-0^) -38 (-02) S9 (-03) b^) (-07) -b.l (-03) 



PpE^FNT Poi I r:-' /.[ VI fir 

WITH pyrf^EME VIEWS FROM '^.PEA^INC. ON 

^ -^17 ' 03) ^.3 ( 0?) -^3 ( r,v) 

f'f'Sr COLLt-nt fiFfiaAL^. HAVL HEEr; TOO I A/ ir 

r-EAirir. WITH ^.riiDENT ;>pnn..Mr; on r.Af1^Mi^ -:}7 ( G3) 52 ( 06) -fi8 ( (]3) 3s ^ GO 

^AP! =MANA .M-Miin IE iFrA! 171V ( 02^ 39 (-02) 55 

*'i.'.E.'iT PlJBLICATIor;-. r^HOiJi.n BE '"[[r.^pi-i) j,y 

-ourrE ornciA- ^ qO) ^^7 (-0J) -37 ^-00) 

fnt .1 rno rnrjcERfj r-^ tht muRr-"- for 

fMF RICMrs Of- CIMMINAL^ ' ' -S(OO) 38 (-01) -:■ ( U2) 31 ( nq) 

The Arrr.'!!::- of carried wnpEr; a^e be"t 

CONFlNEf. -r THE HOME AUr> FAMU Y -35 (-05) 3^1 (-03) "33 (-02) 32 (-00) 

r.'^r Federal r'''VFPNrEfn ir. not !r;r. > '.niir^t 
TO PPn-oTF r.r.HnoL v.isir.P,,.. ' 3(. ^ ^^^^ 

• r Fepepal r,f>v£PrjrEnr nr^j noir;r. hr'otjr,^ 
T.^ roriTPOL EriVir.nrrt:..Ai. M.uior; 

'^'^ li'iTv -3 -037 uir -oc: 09^ 

l!SArA-5 i'::[:A-]^ !i-;jA-ii !!SCGA-e USKfiA-b 

VARiAiiiX.;^^!; LoAi;. (r) L(/- (i^) Lqad.Ar) LoA[i..(R) Load (r) 

v'or: A VAP-.."- lette:^ (.poptO I- .ir . ooL ( 03) -39 (-05) 6^1 ^ ^ Gl (-Oi^) 53 ( 02) 

Was ftAf-'EP TO AM All-ClTv, rriij*,ypY ^fATE 

OP All American high school athletic ' £2 (-Ou) -39 ^ 02) C7 (-02) 51 (-jn) 51 ■ -09) 

How MANY DEFIfiTE ; ^ HOL^'^P^,H I P OFFf VOf Prj 

nnwr; t-^ accept an APPoiriTMEN r : thf r' ^\M\'. 38 ( OJ) 33 ( 03) 

ATHLrrir ^rpoi.PsHIP TUP.-- I^n,,. ^,3 ( ^ ^ ^,3 ^ ^ 

PfRC^ ,vrr ATHLETIC AElLirv at Tif,.£ vnu 

ENTEPE.n THE AcADEMY EQ ( m -63 1-05) 69 (-02) ^^ i-rQ) (-03) 

Arr'.r:rEP AcApfMy becai- '■ ippnrroMiv to 

PL.v i:;Tr..-.LLEr:iAr: : r;^-^ 5j (...) ..r;^ ^ ..p^ (.Q .-05) 55 ( 00) 57 (-09) 

HiTH -.CHOOL athlet:- Arri.iTv :^,rf..^E 7j ( 03) /r . {}:\) 

PprpuiTfo ATr^TTr M-.i^-^A-; )ri 59 (-OD U2 i-03) 

Ar>T!TUDE K-A- f f;^) .3;^ , 03) 

r."... TOR Val :i)i TY 000 O^iO Oy] -037 •) 

f'F^'^~riv[;f) \}rir-:Mii ability anp SELr-coNFiDt:fjC[ 

S'-"^-''-:^ i:-^f'A-2 I)SNA-3 laj:'---/ 
... 3n 

'''■■•"'•'-^ Ljal wi; LL'AD, ifO LoAL' (pj Load (h) ...ad {r) 

^Y^rf,,f:. ATKiTir A::-;:.' M ^Hi M Mr :',rR,' \ : r ) 3] (.05) ^h]?) 

^tprr,v:n ^ : opu, ypr r,F -,T^ - ':, 07) ifC r Q]) ^5 ( QO) /^^ ( ^3^ 3'j(-0])-V 

^EPrr:vEr :.ri;: th a-^iev^ ; r.p ,,TP,- I,/ ( ..V- 3r (.gj) :,2 ( 07) ^0 ( 09; 1i( fj^;;^"^ 
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VARlAiiU. flAfU 
f'tPcnvf I. oPiMfiAi.n^ AT rne iimi of i-mpv 

Pr.F'C.I. IVFD POrill.APlTY AT TlMt OF TN^'m' 

Pfprnvrn ptipijiapity with ifi opppsiti. ^'V/ a: 
TMF TIM? or ':rjTPY 

PFPCFivrn Puiu-ir -PEA.-inr. ability at thc ti?m. 

or WJTPY 

Prruf ivn» MLF-r.OfiFIDFNCF iriTCLLrCTDAl. ' M 
TMT Tlf-'f ""NTPY 

Pr.prrivFr^ p-roNFiDi r-rt (social) at i\n 

OF f fiTf'Y 

pFPrnvrr. iiNPf p^jani, : ■ of othfps at tit 

OF f NTPY 

prpFf IVFD WPirWIf' A! II IT/ AT THf Fl^f OF I:NTPY 

FArTOP Vai.!:'1TY 
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FATHFP WA . APtF.P Iff 
ViHtN nir> '--l' FIPST -.rPlOlJSL/ rr>'/.|:;f^' AVU'DINf- _ ■ (-02) 

TMF ■ ' ■ ^■'■^ 

s^athfp * ; "'iiFri AN 
np;.;^: .. AT It NHf \' a:; AcA'-.r 



i.o.M-2c iisNA-17 uscGA-^^ usrr:A-i5 

! :;a} (p) Lo.^D. (r). Lqad (r) Load (r) 



50 ( 04) 71 ( 02)-19 G3 ( 04) 
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-024 ^844-^8 004 
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43 (-04) 



l\'r (03) 
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API ! ' AHil I iV icouwuuii) 



PEPCEIVEP WPITINr, AKILI FY AT fflf TlMf '^Ml 
FNTEREll THK AcADf.MY 

V/ON A OP AWARD in APT ruMPFMriorj 

IN fUGH ".rHOm 

FaC top Val ini TY 



U'.AFA-17 



Lqau. (k.) 



-111 



^'^:iA- {JSCGA-2n IIMTIA-^G 



-007 



1^. 



f1 K' •>( PVI fOllNIf^Y/rn nARY 'TLlGA.jnN A'. AN OFFia.R 



When did yoi; ■ - t ^iuinir.iy roNSibe:p AirrriiMrK, 

THL ACAD^ ' 

AttE-NDCD Ar-: / IUCAil'-,f WANn i) to 'Jf PVE", m> 
MILITARY p:.: A TIP.'. A - AfJ OPriCEP 

AirrrJDrij Atadi-vy BfrAii::E [.iSipe fly 
AiTENr-f-i;- A^ahrmy f^.c^Misr f.^f^nASf.: or; lEAri^-'iMiP 

TPAININr. ANP PHYSlrAL Of VE LOPMf. !' T AI A( ADFPY 

ATlt.rjr^n AcADE.Nr iifCAU^E: V.'ANTfn TO SrPVE MY 
Cr ■ ' rpY 

ArTt.Mien Acati '-'y be, a i )■■■■• fklt it w^.-i.^ he:lp 

yf. ATTAIN HI'^-H f^AMK Tf^f '-F- lr„ 

ArTfNpr:' 'Vaptv/ rfrAusF ppopTijrarY 

TPAVL AND Alt^FNTUPE AFTFP r-PAHUATION 
ATTENDtL' A-^AnF^^' 'JAiJSE Df-SIPF TO GO IP HFA 
AtTENDEH AcAOFVY p.f.iAU^E ^'PT ArCFPTED AT MY 



FI»ST CHOirt (aNQTHE'^ AC/'DEr^Y OP A ClVILIAfi 

lfof) 



At!- \r f O/M' AOi rY BECAir-E urNf : an[. f PE^aiOE 
OF .'iN ArAT'tMY APPnifJTMENT 

Factop Validm 



iiSAFA-21 

-31 (-0^1) 

52 ( 0^1) 

■ . po^ 

33 (-00) 
^1^1 f 0^1) 



USf^A-21 



f;n ( (■;:■) 
32 ( 08) 

SF ( Q/j) 

02) 
31 ( OF) 



F'SflA- 



USFOA-22 
Load .(r) 



3b r 09) 



i|9 ( 08) 
i|G < CO) 

50 (-01) 



USir.A-lo 
Lqajd, .(pJ. 



33 ^ 01) 
i)5 (-0^1) 
(J (-10) 



-061 



-018 



36 
-157 



:JAP TATU'"' (SCliOL,n-"':HlP uFFEPS) 



iIaveo to a:; AiL-i';rv, ALL-F^'f. ty , Ai l-'- f/'Tr., 

OR All -ArE^lCAr, Hir,H rrwr-. AlrMETIC :f.A<v 

Nt;MBtP -'^F DEFINITE '".CHOL AP '.n ! OFFtr-; TUPNEI' 
DOWN TO ATTEND ACADEMV 

Ath: '""ic SCHHLAP^.H I MiP'.;:' pr'WN 
A;_.'.i)[Mir nrnoiAP^hip tup*. ; n^v.*; 

f^lLlTAPY ',r HOl A»'"-h: P TIJP.NED EO'*^'. 

PErEIVFD A r'lGM PAT!'/. ■'"-00 1 . f XL F LI f N T ) !N 

•".TATE oy 'Tr, lONAi '^oM c rr 'f ^f .-a^iLE IN Hioi^ 

'■.CHP' ! 

FaC TH:-- vAL 1 M T / 



f'.AFA- 



USrA-16 

3^1 t 0?) 

C'O ( 01) 
46 (-U1) 

t-0'^) 

( f 



OJF 



lOAlj W. 



70 ( 03) 
35 ( 0; 
m4 ( 01 



USCGA-15 Lorr.A-lO 
Load ^ Lo/^ 



002 



8- I 11) 

53 ( 08; 
{ 06) 



K,.: 



' 01) 
i7 (-01) 
^ i 02) 



il) 



'Oil 
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m, \}\'rm\ tcr\^r\( /■ my - ..ianpaphi/i n Mh'iiofi riAM.ii:/- 

Wf :f, f- r I f i r a ] i r. r r i i r l. [, r i i f' ^ ^ m . m n 



f'r Pcn vc.:> r'ATiu rAr I : Ai AriL.nv at thc rifi. ^ r 



^I'j ' OS) 



■:.Af -ATHF -A-irs i^roPL 7^1 ( W 87 i //'' -tr ' ■ 

[■'fiirnr fMPANrr 1 ..A^^ - [f;GLisf^ :'0 ( GD 7:,^ -SV ^ -ii 

rCH I i:''<i: t.'M- .'jri (' yA^' - f^ATMrf'^AF! \ 7b i G^l) ' 



(-01) 02) (^l ^-'> -^Z c;l ' nr.) 

rrMPn.irr PAIINr, ("02) %i-{)2)~l\ '^S ( 02 ) 



• r.f-'' . ! Tf PA 1 1 Tin 



-59( 0^j)-31 7("j i 00) 
Tactop ''alimtv -i'Ol O^r^ -0' . 31 ■ :8 

;->. 'H Fir, FPf^r ATTf.fJDinG ACAD^rv 

i'SAFA-^ IJSKA-- : lA-C USCHA- IISTO- 
VAP.i/OiLL.NA.'^.u LO/vL. '.FJ LqALV (PJ .'JAii, Ir) LoAD.AFJ L'jf\U (k) 

^^^m': JicA^'^v A^-;K;:;-r^7 57 ^ 01) -.1 (-10) 51 07) 

^'^^ru^^TVo^'orTMF'ArAD^M^ "'"''^''^ -J (-'v'^ "36 ( 0^) 32 (-00) 

Arrtni.F: ArApfvr •iK.AiJii. r-^,\iA:r^ur-\, ^)F^^'-■K* 

':.r:nAL ppFMir^f: 50 ( OA) -62 (■ > V (-00; 

'"TTrvrED ACADE.'^Y BECAUSE -"F Th'E ^Av ■^'■■IlLL . 

A'T^NDiNn AcADFr^Y ':7 ( ^i' - :b ( ■ 37 (-0C) 

:':t-::--* AcAOEf^Y bFCAinE j.-F OPPOPIliMTY 

r ::-AVFL AflP ArVE.-.rti'-- AFTER GRAr:UATION • UM ; 

•'•TTf^'riDEl) Ala'iF-'-*'-' Vz.c^--'^.\ 't-'A;.i.iAT lor; OFFEPFI) ^. ^ , 

THE oppooiiiN ; : < fop i'^ur^ PUN ^iNAr;riAi -^EcuPiTr' 0^ ( ID ' ii' -^^ ^ 'V ' 

Att- .'(: • /r;. ■ ■ '^rAM^r FEI T IT wruLD ''Fl P >'F 

;.: - A]:, m; ■• r^u; ^^f5V!CF ' ' 

ArrFNTED ;'"A^•E^'Y f^w.AlrJ r ^' Ti'E TiJ!T!^-f;-^^-; F 

EPUrATiON ^0 ' 

Tcpcr ;■ rELOMGirJG TO - I S T I T : T : ON ^ ... 



i\] ; '} I -01.) 



:^?FrT ATTI TUr.P:^, TPF L0^A1 " • I T f 



- 30 



:MF '^AT . r^jAl • ^n-.rr ir T ! ^ 

; f iS-^ .■■ L. ^^FF t^INANr • . Y jO 

'A ^■. V;i i: - 083 ;]I '02/. 
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IX 



ir.. 



If! : » i". cFT 1 ■ t r r.r r,*, 



:.A;'i. 



! ' I" I ■• r- I' ; 



' A. M',' I a:. (,f '-'Y 



LCAi. 



^7 f n?: 



i 0?) 



1' .AFA'' 



l'^^iA-]8 
..CAi.. ^R) 

-'ill 



Lai^ (r) 
71 ( 15) 
( 08) 

70 ( u9) 



uc^^A^:;^ 
Load (a 

-'11 • ^'h) 
■'r. ^ 02: 
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ATTACHMENT IX ATTACHMENT TX 



-3J (-(VO 

32 ( G^O CP ( m) 
Vj ( 09) 



19, SOCIALLY ACCF.PTABiF REASONS FOP Allt-fllUNf. 

USArA-21 l'SrA-2] I'SNA- USCGA- usri:A-i8 

vpjiXMLL tmi LoadAk). Load .(fJ LqauXrI LoahJr) LQAiiAu) 

V/Hf^' riPGT CONSinrRfD ATirNriNG AcADf.MY 

ATTtNrrn becaust wAf'iin if' '?ve military 

OULICATION An nPFlCEP 

ATTFNPrn DECAIISF OF DESIRE T f'LY 

AriENDf I CAUSE OF EMPHAS I : N LFADr.RrHIP , p,,. -53 ( Qj) 

AND PHVr^ICAL nrVELnPMl.NT -'•^ ^ ^^^-'^ ^ ^^-'^ 

AtTENDEP BFCAHSF OF DESIRE TO sr:RVl- COUNTRY ( 0^) 55 ( 04) ^"0^^ 

ATTEfJDED BECAUSE OF OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGH RA' K ^; (^jq) 

IN SERVICE ^ ^ 

AtTFNPFD BECAtlSE OF PPPORTUNlTV FOR TRAVEL AND , 
ADVENTURE :>! v Ui v 

Attfnpfp bfcaiisf not accepted at first choice ^ 

ATTENprn nrcAusF of honor anp ppestige of ^2 (^25) 

AcAPf.*^v appointment 

Factop Valipitv '048 -061 "^"^^ 

20 _ rATH ABILHY 

USAFA- cSa- USNA- USCGA-IB usnr7\-i5 

v^f^iAPiF NA>^E Lqmi W. Lqm}Ak) LoAD„.tR) LqahJ.r) Lqau M 

Perceived academic abilit- at the time of entry ^"02) 37 (-06) 

Perceived mathfmat;cal 'iility at the time of ^ q2) 62 (-07) 

ENTRY 

76 (-01) 

75 ( 09) 
5b ( 02) 
-025 -024 



SA^ ^M-* score 

College Entrance Exam - ^■ATH 

fOMPHSITE BATING 

Factor Validity 



cons^pvATisr in views about R{rii;TS ohlege officials 

USAFA- liSf'y\- USNA- IISC6A-5G I 

V/^piable name iQm .(.R) l^o^U' (R). LoAD, AkI lomAR) Ium {r). 

foLlf.r OFFICIALS HAVE THT RIGHT TO BAN PEPSON^^ / qt;) (^3 ( QQ) 

WITH EXTPFMF VIFWS from SP^.AKING on CAMPUj 

roST COLLEGE orrlCIALS HAVE BEEN TOO LAX IN 32 ( ]Q) 52 ( 06) 

PEALING WIT- STUDENT PPOTEr.TS ON CAMPUS 

Student publications should be cleared by 7^ ^„ptj, ^l, (-03) 

COLLEGE officials 

The activities of marriep women are ersT ( 20; 

confined to the home Af'D family 

STUrTNTS FROM Dl SAPVANTAGEP SOCIAL BA-KGROUNDS 

SHOULD BE GIVEN PPEFFPE'JTIAL TREATMENT IN 3/^ (-05) 

COLLEGE APMISSIONS 

r.OLlEGF or TiAL- HAVE THF r^IGHl TO REGULATE 37 ; 

STUPENT ;.^HAvr- OFF c;^r<Pi\s 

-ACTOR ValIPI TY 
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.Vm/! ' If MY 



(Ai-. I/diLL .'«/V'u 



*" ' ■ i' ' ' W[ tirA I Ar* - 1 



1. : ; : AIM L.I [■•• AT if 

. -. K: ' t ^0',r Af-y '>'f!r'i 

:a Frt f fiiPANcr 1 Ar' - F^r ; - 
r ■ ■■ : L r f • p r f J r p A n c J r / a - a i m 

■ '-VF Pff I CM -T ^; pAr- 
f' 'fpr,'-. I 7f- DA r : '7 



r,-: t 



Val.i: I ; 



AND '^[ 'jT(j(- ' AF P ^pa: t >A [ ; 



L;a: 



L'v/i: vk) 

^^ ' 01 J 

:i ( 0.) 



I'M'! 













-on 






70 f 


-02:' 






:u ( 








ij7 ( 


-02) 


11 


(-08) 


7b ( 


00) 


11 


(-02) 


5C ' 


^'3) 


70 


(-05) 


7^ ( 


02) 




( 00) 


^ ( 


-02) 


r 


1 OS) 


87 ' 


02) • 




(-02) 


















.'JAl' 


(V) 







uorr:A-25 

-SS ' ]]) 
-10 ^ 0^) 



Ua: (k; 



■ i^A; Afi 



' 00 
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COrPOSITE RATIfir - m\\ ABILITY 

I'SAFA-? L'Sf"'y\- USMA- USCGA- USMA-I3 

\!APA^s^LL Urn LoAD.(pJ. LojiD..{R}. LQAii,..CfJ. LoAii.lpJ Lqajj M 

V'of! A CFPTIFICATF OF Ml PIT OP LF. FTPP OF _^ ^ 

COMMLNDATinn IN Tt!E flATIOMAL TE P 1 T Ppr-GRAr 51 ( U/) 

PpPCFIVrn A ADFriC AFMLITY AT Th'F TIf-'F OF FriTPY ¥\ f-06J 37 (-CC) 

PfpCEIVED f-'ATHrMAriCAL AIULITY AT THF Tlf'E OF , ^ . r.rx co / n7^ 

FriTPv ^19 f 05) ^2 (-07) 

AvFPAGF r.pAPf: Ifl ^F'^OrjPAPY r,CfOOL ^9 (-03) 

SAT Vfpbal sco.pf " ^^8 

SAT f'ATH scoPF 7^1 { C^l) 7E (-01) 
^"nLLCof rfMPArKF F/am - [rjGLlSH 50 ( 01) 

Coi.i.Fr.F LrirPANCF F/Af' - Tath 76 ( 75 ( 09) 

■rof'VFPTFr Hinfl ^.rpOOL ^'AfiK 58 (-0J) 

rorrnsirr PATinr, 88 (-02) ( 02) 

Factor Vai idity -00] -02^ 

25, COMPOSITE RATING - HIGH SCHOOL ACADEf'IC PEPFORfV\NCE 

I'SAFA- USFA- IISNA- USCGA- USrT.A-3 

\!/^ziMiLtmL Lo/iD..(f.) Lqaji^.JpJ, LqailM Lqad-,1k) LoauIbI 

70 ( 00) 

PEPCFIVFn ACADCf-^ir; ARIUTY AT TI'F T H-'E OF f.NTPv ^3 (-06) 

76 ( 00) 
51 (-06) 



^Ff-n^FP OF r.r.MOLA^'jir nnr'Op ?,ocifty v;hile ]i 
Minn r^rnooL 



AvFPAOF oPApr IM r-Fror;nAPY ^.chfioi 

foriVFPTFH HlOM ^.r.MOni PAriK 

Co-'^'po'-.itf PAT If n 58 ( 02) 

Factop Valipitv ■ -038 

27. COf'POSm PATiriG - VEPFAi ABILITY 

ItSAFA- L'Sf'A- ['SNA- L'SCGA- USNKA-Q 

Vafj/j?ll iN/^rx IomAj^I LqadAr) LqmJpJ- Lqad.Jk) Load 



PEPrFivrn v/PiTUio ability 'AT the tipe of Er;TPY 



EoLLFT.F Fr;TPArjrE ExAr - Erin irn 
Composite pat i no 



-i^8 (-02) 



SAT Vfpbal scopf. ^"^^^ 



-75 ( 10) 
-35 ( 02) 



Factor Valipit^ -078 
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28. 



PRESTIGE AS Af INCENTIVE TO ATTEND AND STAY 



Variable nane 

/^TTENDFn Academy because honor and ppfstige of 
an /^cademy appo i mt^^fr't 

Attended Academy because academic reputation of 
THE Academy 

Attended Acadfmy because graduation offered 

social PPFSTlnE 

Attended Academy because emphasis on leadership 
training and physical development at Academy 

Effect of bflonoino to am institution with a 
prestigious TPADiTinri ON staying 

Factor Validity 



CSAFA- 



L'Sr'A- 



ilSNA- 



USCGA-25 

-69 (-01) 

-31 (-01) 

-61 ( m 

-30 ( 08) 

-m (-08) 
007 



UShflA- 



29. 



COMNITHENT TO CAREER CHOICE 



Variable name 
Chance you will change major field 
Chance you will chance career cmoicu 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 



L'Sr?.- 



USNA- 



USCGA- 
Lqad_(r). 



USm-35 

77 (-08) 
71 (-02) 
-132 



30. 



SELF-RATED ACADEMIC ABILITY 



Was a member of a scholastic normp society 
IN high school 

PeRCFIVFP academic ability at Tt'E TIME OF ENTRY 

Perceived dpivf to achieve at the TiMr. of eptry 

PfRCEIVEP mathematical ability at Th'F TIMF OF 

entry 

PePCEIVFH SE[ F-C0NFI:iEr:cr driTFLLFCTUAL) AT THF 
TIME OF ENTRY 

AvERACF grade ir; secondary school 

Chancf tou v;iLL fail one or more courses 

Chance you will graduate with honors 

Chance you v;ili be elected to Af. academic honor 
society 

Factor ValiT'ITy 



[ISAFA- 
LqaT' ipA. 



Ltad^Ir). 
^2 (-0J) 

69 (-09) 
31 f-0]) 

E2 (-07) 

37 (-03) 
50 ( m) 
-33 (-00) 

^9 (-00) 

^12 ( 02) 
-122 



USNA- USCGA' USMf'A- 

LoAiLlRl Loa£l_(r). Load Sr) 
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31. 



PEPCFIVED ANP f'FASi'RF.D ACAPEriC ABILlfV 



AtTENDFD Hir-H SCHOOL YEAR PPIOP fO tf'TPY UlTr 
AcADEf'Y 

a mrmbep of a scroL/riTif honor nociriY 

V/ON A CFPTIFICATE OF MFf?IT OP Lf.TTEP OF 

coMfrriDAT lOM IN rri: fiATinriAL Tcpri Ppoopam 
Was validictori an op ^^alutatopi an of my 

ORAnUATlNG CLAT^f, 

AcADErK r.CHOLARSHIP TI"Rf:ED DOWrj 

FIERCE I VFD ACADff-MC ABILITY AT THE TIME VOU 
ErJIEPED TItr AcADEf'Y 

PrPCFIVrn ,'^ATflLMATirAL ability at the Tif'E 
YOU fMTFPf D THE ACADLrY 

f'ERCEIVE.^ SFIF-CONFIDENCE (INTELLECTUAL) AT THE 
TIME YOU ENTLPED TI'F AcADEMY 

AvFRAGF OPAnE IN SECONDARY nCH^OL 

riRAnilATF WI Tf» MOnOPS 

SAT Verbal scof e 

SAT f'ATHI MAT ICS SCOPE 

TOLLF^F Fn TRANCE fxA,'-* - EriGLr^H 

College [n trance r>Af-' - f*ATh£:^ATirs 

rONVFPTEfi HIGH SCHOOL PAr K 

Composite rating 

Factor Validity 



i'S/^FA- USf'A- 
Lqni.(r). Load {r) 



L'5flA-2 
LoacJr) 

Vj (-0C) 
53 ( 01) 

y\ (-04) 

32 ( 01) 
31 ( 01) 

CE (-02) 

£5 (-04) 

33 (-01) 
70 (-02) 
30 (-01) 
^7 (-02) 
76 ( GO) 
50 (-03) 
75 (-02)' 
75 (-02) 
87 ( C2) 
004 



ifscGA- usf-;r.A- 

LOAl!.,(R) LOAUXfO- 



1- 'A 
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ATTACHMCNT TX 



ACADCfV ENVIROuMNT 



32. 



GENERAL SAIISFACTION 



■'''"Ir^^^.^^'/^'^^^^'^ PFCAltSE HOnnP AMP PPE^TirF 
'^'^ AN /^CAPErY APPPINTfEMT 

^'^f"?hE .tef^v ^'"'"'^ ^CAPErrC PFPUTATIPf 

Attended Academy rrrAnsE wamtfp to sepve -^'y 

?-MLlTAPY nnnr-ATlON AN PFFIfFp' 

AiTFrpEn AcAPEPY rFfAPsr desire tp ro tp sea 

hrniJ^fV ACAPL^^Y HFrAnSE emphasis Pf ifapership 

TPAiNUir- Ar;p physical pevelop.vent at AcAPEl^r 
Attfmpep A^APE^^Y petause wantep to sfpve my 

COUNTRY ^ 

AttRIPEP AcAPtMY BECAUSE FFl T IT WPULD MfiP 
ME ATTAIN HIPM PANK IN THE .SEPVICE 

ACCUPACY OF EXPFCTATIONS ABOUT PEG I rFNTAT I PN t'EPF 

'^Qcr^^LnL^^^^^^^"^^^^'" OPPOPTMMITY FPP 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT WERE 

-irPACY PF EyPFCTATION? APPUT PEMANP? PN 
Y flt^F WERE 

VOIIR EMOTIPNAI PEFiINf. ABOUT TfE ACAPEMY 

TefI INC BPTHEPEP THAT THE THlNCr. 1 KAP TP pn 
WERE ACAIfiST MY JMPGMENT 

^''tHe'a^a'^EMY '''^'^"^^^^ ^T^'^^^'TS AT 

SiniAPlTY OF MY ATTITIIPES WITH STUPENTS WHO 
PFCFNTLY rPAPUATFP FPPf' TI'E ACAPEMY 

^''Ilkt'lVr. PESlVrlJ'^''"'' "^^^ 

Similarity pf my attitudes with oThiEP stiipent'^ 

YPfJ KNEW VHP WERE SErAPATEP -mtNf. 
^^m7wE?Y '^^^^^^'^^S OFFICERS AT 

SlMIlAPITY PF rv ATTITI'PES WITh' OTHEP PFFICEPS 

UPENTS 



SlMIlAPITY OF ATTITI'PFS WITH 
ATTFMPINn CIVILIAN CPLLFf^FS 



SlMIlAP'TY OF MY ATTITI'PES WITH 5 IMPFNT^- 
f^T PTHFo ACADEMIE? 

Effect of antimii itapi-tic attitupes pf -.o/^f 

f^FPPlE TPn/iY Pf CTAv:-r 

^^'^^mL;;''/^' ^^"^^'"^ ^^'^ ^f'^AI rPMMUNlTY 
TOWARD ArA[:f,-y -n-PFr'T^ PN STAYlrr 

rFFEPT np APVEPSF FMji iriry AroMT Tmf 
Mil I TAPY PN '^TAYlNr 

fFFFCT PF CHANC-IN^ MILITARY OP MARITIME 
CAREER PPrnPTl'NITIE'^ PfJ ^>TAYinr 

Effect pf t-paijiiatf Sff^noi oppopthni tifq 

ON r.TAYlNr I ni . It. 



I'SAfA-J 



rsf'A-1 



l'S^l^J 



USLT'A-l 



i!6 (-00) 

( 0^^) 

32 ( 0^^) 
37 ( 03) 

^1 ( 06) 

32 (-0J) 

Ej3 ( 06) 
70 ( CO 



^9 ( 08) 
3C ( 0^) 



^] ( OC) 
^1 ( 03) 

^7 ( 07) 

52 ( 0^^) 

35 ( {}^) 



3] ( Oi;) 35 i-m) 



5^' ( OF) 
C3 ( 18) 



-39 (-0^1) -33 (-01) 



-5J (-07) 

-37 (-03) 

^!7 ( 11) 
33 ( 0^) 



30 ( 09) 
-^'2 (-12) 

( IC) 



-^3 (-0C) -37 (-12) 



36 (-0^:) 
31 (-01) 
35 (-01) 
3i| ( 05) 



19( 



33 ( 01) 

( 02) 
35 ( 12) 
% ( 2J) 



59 ( 07) 
E9 ( 12) 

-35 ( C2) 

38 ( C2) 

37 ( OC) 



^6 ( 0£) 
32 ( C9) 



33 ( 08) 
32 ( 05) 



3^ ( 07) 
35 ( 12) 



L'Sf 77.-1 

32 (-13) 
( 10) 



^IC ( 01) 



G3 ( 03^ 
55 (-Oi;) 



37 (-03) 
31 i-m 



-52 (-02) 
-^0 ( 02) 



39 ( CO 
3E ( 23) 
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imm. GAlISFACTinn ((;nriTiNUF.D) 











-1 




-1 


nsr.GA 


-1 


l!S^-inA 


-1 


VAKlAi^LL UhVl 




Lqad 


..(R). 




Load. 


W. 


Lqalv. 




LfFECT op CHANGi..-, IN SL'WICL ?€n%)Um:\. POLICitS 

on STAY in:, 


7 0 f 


A 1 \ 

t'l ) 


32 ( 


13) 






'lO ( 


05) 






[FFLCT of HJCPr.ASIUG FAMILIARITY WITH TML 
MILITARY OR MARITIME SERVICE On STAYING 


y] ( 


i6> 


56 ( 


IP) 


Kb ( 




5J ( 


2-1) 






Of TH031 CLO'iL frilnd:. hi your company or 

SQUADRON, H0\; nO (OR DID) TMLY GEflKRALLY 
FLEL AHOIJI TUT ACADfiMV 


52 (" 


■OJJ 


^6 ( 


-0.) 


( 


-00) 


3a (- 


■03) 


38 (- 


■21) 


Disciplinary action is appropriate to tml 

INFRA'.TIOri 


V\ (- 


■08) 


















Lf-FLCT OF OPPORfUrJlTY FOR PERSONAL GROU'Tll 

AND Dr.'/E:.oPMF:riT orj staying 


5"^; ( 


08) 


6,1 f 


16) 


58 ( 


06) 


02 ( 




60 ( 


01) 


LfFECT of living \H a COnPLTITIVL ENVIRONMENT 
ON MAYUKj 


50 ( 


00) 


( 


05) 


5^1 ( 


05) 






53 ( 


00) 


Effect of iiELON(,iNr to AfJ institution wiTii a 

PRESTIGIOUS TRAD I I. ON ON STAYING 


'12 ( 


07; 


ii7 ( 


-06) 


( 


-02) 






70 ( 


03) 


LfFECT of FREQUENT CIIALLENC:S TO ABILITY 
ON STAYING 


57 ( 


01) 


62 ( 


10) 


62 ( 


03) 






67 (- 


-01) 


Effect of LEADh-jr. a disciplined well-structured 

LIFE ON STAYIfJG 


07 ( 


06) 


63 ( 


08) 


60 ( 


08) 


02 ( 


06) 


50 ( 


08) 


[fFECT of quality OF MILITARY OR MARITIME 
TRAINING PROGRAM ON STAYING 


r5 ( 


03) 


56 ( 


13) 


61 ( 


06) 


09 ( 


02) 


32 ( 


OS) 


Factor Validity 


053 




188 




103 




072 




057 





53. 



V/iRlA£L£JlA.r'JE 

Feeling of not knov/ing what Academ.y officials 

AND UPPFRCLASSMEN EXPECTED OF ME 

Feeling that I wasn't fully qualified to handle 
"what Academy officials and upperclassmen expected 

OF ME 

FfELiNv-i OF tior knowing what my superior 

COMMISSIONED officers AND UPPERCLASSMEN 
THOUGHT OF ME OR 'AOM THEV EVALUATED MY 
PERFORMANC!. 

Thinking that I could not satisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN 

Thinking that the amount of work I had to do 

might interfere WITH HOW WELL IT GOT DONE 

Feeling that the things I had to do were 
against my judgment 

Feeling that ! had too little responsibility 

AND authority DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 
officers and UPPERCLASSMEN 

Feeling o^ being unclear just what the scope 

OF MY responsibilities OF MY ROLE WERE 

Satisfaction with the opportunities to -m 

ALONE DURIMG THE IST SUMMER 

Factor Validity 



ROLF TEHSinfl 
USAFA-IO 



55 (-02) 
52 ( 00) 

59 ( m) 

63 (-08) 
55 (-05) 
3^' (-00) 

38 ( 07) 
63 (-06) 

-Oil 

97 



USMA-3 IISflA-ll USCfiA-lO USTI^-O 

Load (r) LqalCrI LqaI3_1r1 LoAa....(Rl 

51 ( 10) -53 ( 00) 69 ( 00) -^7 ( 02) 

51 ( 02) -53 (-02) 00 ( 01) -50 ( 03) 

53 C 10) -50 ( 05) 53 ( 05) -66 ( 03) 

65 ( 03) -57 (-00) 61 (-05) -62 (-13) 

62 ( 06) -52 ( 01) 51 ( 07) -67 ( 05) 



32 C -01) 

30 ( 10) 

63 ( 00) 

088 



-30 ( 10) 
-50 ( 01) 

-050 



30 (-05) -31 ( 00) 

33 ( 10) 

59 ( 06) -61 (-01) 

-32 ( 07) 



083 



-003 



136 



ATTACHMENT IX 



ATTACHMENT IX 



ERIC 



rtCADEriY/niLITARY REFEREflCE fiROIIP IIlfiTiFiCATinN 

DSAFA-l'l l)SrlA-12 llSflA-23 tlSCfiA-21 USMHA -JQ 
VAfilMUUiAME LQALM LqaD (r) LOAILifii ' OMIArI LqAC_.(S " 

Similarity of attitudes with students at the 

38 (-01) 40 ( Of)) 41 ( 01) 

Similarity cf attitudes with students who 

recently graduated from the Academy 38 ( 05) 39 ( 09) 31 ( 08) 50 ( 07) 58( l/i)-19 

Similarity of attitudes with officers at the 

.. ( ( 16) 38 ( 08) 46 ( 03) 66( 03)-16 

Similarity of attitudes with other officers 51 ( 04) 56 ( 04) 60 ( 09) 71 ( 05) 72(-15)-16 

Similarity of attitudes with other military 

°' "'"'^'"^ 51 (-02) 51 ( 01) 61 ( 08) 60 (-01) 61(-11)-16 

oimllarity of attitudes with student^^ aitending 

civilian colleges 32 (.qg) 

Similarity of attitudes with students at other 
Academies 32 ( 95) 



Similarity of attitudes with peer? in home town 36 (-^^^) 

W0J|LD^ENC0URAGE A CLOSE FRIEND TO COME TO THE 

Emotional feelings about the Academy 

Of those CLOSE friends in your community or 
squadron, how do (or did) they generally feel 
about the Academy 



^0 ( 08) 36 ( 05) 31(-00)-19 

3ir-03)-16 
^l5(-0/i)-16 



DeoIred less actual emphasis on inspections 
Number of close friends in squad or company 

Factor Validity 



39(-2I)-16 
30(-03)-16 
32( 26)-19 

-02^^ 036 108 001 



35. SATISFACTION WlTfl MILITARY TRAINING EXERCISES 

USAFA-18 USriA-18 USNA-16 USCGA-27 USMMA-2^] 

VAR l AB Lf^ NAH F lOAlU^ LqailIrI Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

Desired less actual emphasis on drills and 

'^3 (-04) 49 ( 00) 46 ( 11) 63 (-03) 

Desired less actual emphasis on learning 

'^^'^''^'^'^ 53 ( W /|8 ( 07) -28 ( 11) 55 ( 12) 35 (-16) 

Desired less alTual emphasis on inspections 53 ( 01) 57 ( 01) -32 (-00) ( 07) 52 (-05) 

Desired less actual emphasis on learning other 

information ^2 ( 26) 



Desired less actual emphasis on opportunity to 

EXERCISE individual INITIATIVE .33 (.27) 

Effect of antimilitaristic attitudes of some 
people today on staying 

Effect OF adverse publicity about the military on 

STAY I NG 

Desired less actual emphasis on physical 
conditioning 



60 ( 13) 
-37 ( 00) 



28 ( 05) 
26 ( 0^) 



Factor Validity 079 125 050 i63 

1 98 

187 



67 ( 03) 
034 
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ATTACHMENT 



IX 



PERCEIVED UNlFORfllTY OF REGULATION COMPLIANCE AND APPLICATION 





l)SAFA-15 


IISMA 


-10 


USNA 


-15 


USCGA 


-12 


USMMA-17 


VARIMLtJiAML 
Student regulations tend to be applied uniformly 


-V\ (-18) 


LqahJr}. 
60 (-19) 


55 (-26) 


-71 (-30) 


61 i'2^) 


Disciplinary action tends to be consistent for 

THE SAME INFRACTION 


-36 (-nS) 


66 ( 


-09) 


58 ( 


-23) 


-63 (- 


19) 


75 (-10) 


Students tend to consistently comply with the 

REGULAT IONS 


-31 (-22) 


( 


-21) 


^^ ( 


-19) 


-57 (- 


29) 


^7 (-30) 


Disciplinary action is appropriate to thk 
infract ion 

Factor Validity 


23^1 


36 ( 
-2^18 


-02) 


36 ( 
-307 


-08) 


-m (- 
358 


07) 


06 (-15) 
-219 



37. 



lJPPERCU\SSMAfl LEADERSHIP 



USAFA- USfV\-23 USNA-5 lISCGA-23 IISW'\-37 
Vi^iABL£.MM£ LOAIL.M LQAIlM LOAH-Oli LOAD-M LOAD^Cfil 



Upperclassmen in your unit gave special attention 
to those who needed help 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 

Upperclassmen in your unit listened to my 
problems 

Upperclassmen in your unit were "^.asy to approach 

Upperslassmen in your unit had confidence and 

TRUST in me 

Factor Validity 



CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP 
USAFA- 

VaR TABLE NAME LOAILlfi). 

Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 
TO give best effort 

Classmates in your unit maintained high standards 
of performance 

Classmates in /our unit listened to what 1 said 

Classmates in your unit were easy to approach 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 
and trust 

Upperclassmen in your unit gave special attention 
TO those who needed help 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 
standards of performance 

Upperclassmen in your unit had coNFiDEriCE and 
trust in me 

Factor Validity 



188 



38 ( 


08) 


-60 ( 


05) 


-53 ( 


11) 


53 ( 08) 


35 (■ 


-00) 


-55 (■ 


-08) 


-32 ( 


06) 




71 (■ 


-10) 


-69 (■ 


-05) 


-66 ( 


00) 


71 (-03) 


70 (■ 


-10) 


-62 (■ 


-07) 


-75 (■ 


-01) 


71 (-10) 


55 ( 


-06) 


-58 ( 


01) 


-58 ( 


02) 


70 (-08) 


■152 




000 




-070 




-058 


USHA 


-11 


USNA 


-20 


USCGA-3 


iJsnm-7 


Load (r) 


Load 


(r) 


lOAD 


(p.) 


Load (fil 


60 ( 


-02) 


-53 ( 


-02) 


71 ( 


-00) 


-71 ( 05) 


56 ( 


00) 


-03 ( 


03) 


70 ( 


01) 


-50 ( 09) 


59 ( 


-00) • 


-08 ( 


-02) 


59 ( 


01) 


-61 (-00) 


63 ( 


-02) 


-58 ( 


-08) 


66 ( 


-02) 


-67 (-08) 


71 ( 


-03) 


-67 ( 


-02) 


72 ( 


-01) 


-60 ( 00) 










36 ( 


11) 












38 ( 


06) 












30 ( 


02) 




013 




027 




-020 




-027 
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39. 



inENTiricArioN with non-academy peer reference groups 



Variable f^/\nF 
Similarity of attitudes with students you 

KNOW WHO resigned 

Similarity of attitudes with other students 

YOU KNOW WHO WERE SEPARATED ^'"i^^.b 

^^^i^M^II^! °^ ATTITUDES WITH STUDENTS ATTENDING 
CIVILIAN COLLEGES 

Similarity of attitudes with peers in home town 

Factor Validity 



IJSAFA- 
Load (f^ ) 



LqailIrI 



USNA-13 

59 (-10) 

5^ (-06) 

^8 (-06) 
^^3 (-0^) 
-106 



^0. 



UPPERCLASSMAN AND CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP 



Variable r<AMF 



Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 
to give best effort 

Classmates in your unit maintained high 
standards of performance 

Classmates in your unit listened to what I said 

Classmates in your unit were easy to approach 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

and trust LUNriutNLt 

Upperclassmen in your unit GAVfc special 
attention to those who needed help 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 
standards of performance 

UpPERCLASSMtN IN YOUR UNIT LISTENED TO MY 

problems 

Upperclassmen in your unit were easy to approach 

^^?DncT*?S"£r "N'^ ^^AD CONFIDENCE AND 

I KUj I I N Mt 



Factor Val:. 



fY 



USAFA-12 USflA- 
Load (r) Lo ad (r) 

55 ( 06) 

53 ( 11) 
( 03) 
51 (-01) 

58 ( 01) 

^9 ( W 

51 ( 09) 

53 (-01) 
37 (-06) 

^7 ( 03) 
07/J 



USCGA-26 USMMA- 
LoAaJfii LoAJLlfil 

35 (-02) 



70 ( 00) -57(-09) 
69 ( 05) -51(01) 
037 -138 



USNA- USC6A- USMMA- 

LQAI2_M ImilRl Load (r) 



^1. 



ACHIEVEMENT VIA CONFORMITV 



Drive to achieve" at time of entry 

Effect of opportunity for personal growth and 

development on staying omuw.m anu 

^^n^^L?'^hi^^^^ * COMPETITIVE ENVIRONMENT 
UN STArING 

Effect of belonging to an institution with a 
prestigious tradition on staying 



USAFA- ir-iA- 
-JAP (r). Load (r) 



US:i^- USCGA-29 usmA- 
LoAJD. iBl LoAlLifii Load (p ) 
-37 ( 09) 

-33 ( 0^) 

-63 ( 02) 

-35 (-08) 



200 



189 



ATTACHMENT IX 



ATTACHMENT IX 



ACHILVrnCN] VIA CONFORMITY (continucd) 

[m^- IISMA- bSNA- llSCGA-2n IISMMA- 

VARIMLL-.tlAfcX LCAD_.(fii LoAC^Oi.). LqAIJ_.Ar). LQAa..lBi LoAIJ.Xr), 

Effect of frkquent challenge to aimlity on .^i 

STAYING 

Effect or leadin(3 a disciplinld well-structured ( g^) 

LIFE ON STAYING 



Factor Validity 



-Q02 



^2, ADFnUACY OF CONTACT WlTfl FAMILY 

IISAFA- IISMA- Il-IA- USCGA- USrnV51 

VAmaLL^L LOAU^ LQAIL_CfiJ LOAaiK.! LQAC.._(ii} LQAI}_.(fil 

How ADEQUATE W/lS YOUR CONTACT (v^Sl^S. LETTERS. 

TELEPHONE CALLS) WITH YOUR FAMILY AND FRIENDS (,j2) 
DURING THE IST SUMMER 



Factor Validity 



036 




190 
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^TTACHMFNT IX 



IflllRAniON 



hXIFKNAL OPPORKINirirS AND EXPtCIAriOfIS AHONf PHY^.ICAL CONDIT lONIIIG 



expectatjons about phyr,ical education training 

Effect on staying of changing mh itary -areep 
opportuni ti es 

Effect on staying of national economic conditions 

efftct on staying of graduate school opportunities 

Effect on ltaying of increased military familiarity 

Factor Validity 



IISAFA- 
Loac.Cr). 



IISMA> 
Lqau. {Rj. 



USCGA- IJSMMA- 
LQhUAR). Load...(r; 

-59 ( 10) 
-'^2 ( 19) 
-31 ( 19) 
':'l { 21) 
-2^5 



[XP[CTAr(ON OF SUCC'SS AND SATISFACTION AND ACTUAL SATISFACTION 



Chance you will be satisfied with your college 

Desired less actual emphasis on PHfsiCAL 
conditioning 

Chance you will get married witkin a year after 

COLLEGE 

Chance ^ou will graduate with honors 

Chance you will be elected to a student office 

Chance you will be elected to an academic honor 
society 

Chance you will i.: more successful than most 
students attending this college 

Desired less actual emphasis on athletics 

Desired less actual emphasis on comaradarie 



Factor Validity 



USAFA- liSnA-13 
iQAHjjil Lqail _(a) 
31 ( lii) 

(-10) 

21 ( 02) 
26 (-00) 

22 { 12) 

25 ( 02) 

26 ( O'l) 
-26 (-05) 
-22 (-18) 

172 



IJSNA- USCGA-2i< USMMA- 

LqmJr) Load (r) LQAi)__(Ri 
37 ( 22) 



39 ( 01) 
038 



20 



191 
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iJTH CLASS 



ERIC 



192 

203 



ATTACHMENT IX 



ATTACIIMF-NT IX 



MlinrNI (HARACIIRIMirf, 



^5. AIH1.1 T|{. AHILIIY 


















(ISMA 


•M 


DSNA 


-'I 


tJS(.()A^8 




VARXAIILi:. tiAMC 

Named to an All-Citv, All-County, Ail-Statc ok 
All-American high school athletic "team 


Load {r) 

(VJ. (-OH) 


-H'i (• 




-V) ( 03) 


Load, {k) 


Load. (r) 

-% i'lH) 


Athietic scholarship turned down 


()r) (-Of)) 










33 ( 07) 


'H3 (-07) 


PeRClIVCD athletic ability at the TiMr 0^ ENTRY 


[)8 (-02) 


-H'> (- 


■0?) 


-70 ( 


m) 


( 02) 


<>0 (^08) 


Perceived popularity at the time of entry 
















Attended Academy because of opportunity to plav 
intercollegiate sports 


67 (-06) 












■5/ (--J9) 


Recruited athletic designation 


6^^ f-06) 














Chance you will graduate with honors 




32 ( 


OS) 










Won a varsity letter (sports) in high school 








-68 ( 


OH) 


9\ ( OH) 


-SO (-08) 


Perceived popularity with the opponiTE sfx at 

time of ENTRY 








31 ( 


OH) 






High school athletic activity score 








-80 ( 


05) 






Frequency played athletics in free time at 
Academy 

Frequency discussed sports 








-38 ( 


16) 


39 ( 08) 


-35 ( 08) 
-^^3 (-06) 


Factor Validity 


-067 


027 




073 




-063 


120 



POLITICAL CONSERVATISM 

LlSAFA-l^l lJSMA-6 



VARiAm..!iA^!£ LoAD (r) 

Political conservatism at time of entry H6 ( 03) 

Similarity of my attitudec to Academy stud'^nts 36 '-07) 

College officials have the right to bah persons 
with extreme views from speaking Of. campus ^5 (OZH) 

Marijuana should be legalized ^hO i-OHb) 

Student publications '.mould be cleared by 
college officials 35 ( r)5) 

Most college officials have been too lax in 
dealing with student protests on campus 

There is too much concern to the courts for the 
rights of cri^linals 

The activities of married women ac^ lcst confined 

TO THE HOME AND FAMILY 

Effect of changes in service pershm^e^ polkies 

ON STAYING 

The Federa.. Government is not doing enough to 

PROMOTE school DESFGREGAT ION 

Present political views (S = far left; 1 = far 
right) 

College grades should be abolished 



U:^NA-16 



-.:S ( 05) 

-58 ( 03) 

-S7 ( 0=^) 
-SH ( 0^;) 
-30 ( 07) 
'3H ( 02) 

33 ( 10) 
3^ (-0Z) 



USCGA-/ 



USMflA- 



LoAD-Ifii Load (r) 
-67(-038)F7 'Sli-QH)-20 

56( 05)-2i^ -60( 05)-lI 
SH(-OHO) 7 3ii(-09)-20 

•75( U5)-ll 

-39(05i<) 7 -51( 12)-11 



36(068) 7 

56C-0i^3) 7 60(-J0)-20 
5U-07H) 7 -37(-08)-30 



193 

204 
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ATTACHMENT IX 



POLITICAL CONSERVATISM (continued) 
USAFA-i4 USMA-6 



Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds 
should be given preferential treatment in 
college admission? 

College officials • 
student behavior oi 



THE RIGHT TO REGULATE 
CAMPUS 



Women should receive the same salary and 
opportunities for advancement as men in 
comparable positions 



Factor Validity 



I HAD (r) Lqad (r) 



-0078 



054 



USNA-16 



057 



USCGA-7 
24 

Load (r ) 



-064-7 
121-24 



iiSMMA-^l 
Loa d (r) 

-37( 08)-ll 
-36( 05)-ll 

31( 19)-2Q 

'Ml 

027F30 



47, 



ACCURACY OF EXPEITAilONS 



Variable name 
Accuracy of expectations about first summer 
Accuracy of expectations about fourth class 

SYSTEM 

Accuracy of expectations about physical 
education training 

Accuracy of expectations about demands on 

MY TIME 

Accuracy of expectations about student 
privileges and leave 

Accuracy of expectations about academic program 

Accuracy of expectations about regimentation 

Accuracy ok expectations about opportunity for 
self-improvement 

Frequency studied after taps 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-7 
ioAD (r) 
67 (-03) 

71 (-0;^) 

33 (-02) 
43 (-02) 

34 (-06) 



USf-V\-2I 
lOAD (r) 



-35 (-06) 

-37 ( 05) 

. U2) 
-36 ( 05) 



USNA-23 
I PAD (r) 
35 (-06) 



4^1 ( 08) 
44 ( 03) 



079 



-079 



034 



USCGA-^8 USmA-14 

Load (r) 1 pad (r) 
58 (-15) 

81(-10)-18 80 (-10) 

45(-08)-31 

46(-14)-18 51 ( 05) 

56(-12)-18 72 (-06) 

35(-in)-31 36 ( 08) 
33( 08)-31 
-074-18 



020-31 



-067 



43. 



BENEVOLENCE AND SOCIO-POLITICAL INFLUENCE 



Chance you will get married within a year after 

COLLEGE 

Chance you will graduate with honors 

Life goal of becoming accomplished in one of the 

PERFORMING ARTS (DANCING, ACTING, ETC.) 

Life goal of keeping up to date with political 

AFFAIRS 

Life goal of influencing social values 
Life goal of raising a family 



USAFA-8 
loAD (r) 

31 n6) 
31 ( -) 

- , 03) 

43 ( 03) 
55 (-08) 
47 (-03) 

'-^ 



USriA-7 

l OAD (r) 

36 ( 05) 
36 (-02) 



44 ( 04) 



USf1A-15 

iQAD (r) 



47 ( 07) 



USCGA-10 
Load (r) 



50 (-08) 



USMMA-4 
Load (r> 



66 (-04) 78 ( 04) 
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BENEVOLENCE AND SOCIO-POLITICAL INFLUENCE (continued) 



VA RtABL F, NAMF 

Life goal of having administrative responsibility 

FOR THE WORK OF OTHERS 

Life goal of helping others who are in difficulty 

L:fe goal of participating in a community 
action program 

Chance you will be elected to a student office 

Life goal of being successful in a business of 

MY OWN 

Life goal of becoming an authority in my field 
Life goal of influencing the political structure 
Chance you will be satisfied with your college 
Life goal of developing a meaningful philosophy 

OF LIFE 

Life goal of being very well off financially 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-S 
LDAi:.lBi 

42 (-03) 
63 (-06) 

61 (-05) 



-083 



^9. 



USAFA-2 

Variable name Load (r) 

Frequency was tutored by another student -31 ( 07) 

SAT Verbal score 37 ( 05) 

SAT Math score 83 ( 04) 

College Entrance Exam - English 40 ( 05) 

College Entrance Exam - Hath 84 ( 04) 

Composite rating 65 ( 08) 
Won a certificate of merit or letter qf 

COMMENDATION IN THE NATIONAL HER I T PROGRAM 

Frequency tutored another student 
Average grade in secondary bcnooL 
Academic ability at the time of entry 
Mathematical ability at the time of entry 

Factor Validity 032 



usm-7 

Load (r) 

39 ( 03) 
64 (-03) 

60 (-07) 

40 ( 03) 

43 (-03). 
45 (-03) 



-054 



MATHEMATICAL ABILITY 



USMA- 
LoAD (r) 



USNA-15 
1-OAD (r) 

37 ( 06) 
58 ( 03) 

•61 ( 07) 
-35 ( 07) 

31 ( 08) 



077 



USNA-2 
Load (r) 
-31 ( 10) 

85 ( 06) 

58 (-02) 

84 ( 07) 

81 ( 05) 

32 (-03) 
34 ( 08) 
54 ( 04) 



061 



USCGA-10 
Load (r) 



51 (-08) 



35 ( 03) 
63 ( 03) 



-039 



IJSCGA- 
Load. abI 



USMMA-4 
Load (r1 

57 ( 04) 
67 ( 06) 



52 ( 04) 

76 ( 06) 
34 ( 05) 

53 ( 15) 
46 .(-08) 
111 



USMMA-2 
Load (r1 



74 ( 15) 

78 ( 17) 
57 ( 16) 



37 ( 07) 
67 ( 06) 
134 



50. 



VARIARI F NAMF 

Member of scholastic honor society while in 
high school 

Academic scholarship turned down 

Perceived academic ability at the time your 
entered the academy 



ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

USAFA-19 iiSMA- 
LoAD (r) Load 

58 ( 05) 
36 ( 02) 

55 ( 03) 



USNA- 
Lqad (r) 



USCGA-12 
Load (r) 



ySMMA-15 
Load (r) 



-58 (-03) -66 I 13) 



-36 ( 09) -42 ( 08) 



15b 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT (continued) 

USAFA-19 IJSMA- USNA- USCGA-12 

VaRIARIF name l OAD (r) I PAD (r) LQAD (R) I PAD (R) L QAD (r) 

Average r- je in secondary school 75 ( 10) -74 ( 09) -74 ( 06) 

Chance yo«« will graduate with honors 43 ( 04) 

Chance you will be elected to an academic 

hokjr society ^0 I u:?; 

Converted high school rank 

Composite rating 



73 ( 09) -47 ( 12) -83 ( 11) 

^^ ( 08) -58 ( 16) 

Factor Validity 102 "0^7 -090 



81 ( 03) 77 ( 11) 

84 ( 09) 78 ( 03) 



51. ACADEniC ABILITY 

USAFA- USMA-4 USNA- USCGA-5 USmA- 

VaRIABLE n ame I-PAD (r) lOAD (r) lOAD (r) LQAD (R) L QAD (r) 

SAT Verbal score 
SAT Math score 

College Entrance Exam - English 82 ( 08) 76 ( 03; 

College Entrance Exam - Math 83 C 10) 82 ( 12) 

Converted high school rank ^ 
Composite rating ^ 

Factor Validity 104 024 

52. VERBAL ABILITY 

USAFA-21 USMA- USNA- USCGA-29 USMMA-16 

Variable name Load (r) Lqad (r) l.QAD (r) LQAD (r) L QAD (r) 
Perceived writing ability at the time of entry 
SAT Verbal score 

College Entrance Exam - English 58 ( 05) B5 ( 05) 

Composite rating 32 ( 08) 37 ( 16) 

Participation in a State or regional speech ,r ,nr. 

OR DEBATE CONTEST WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL ^ 

Had poems, stories, essays, or articles , r.^. 

published while in high school ''^ ^"^^^ 

Was valedictorian or salutatorian of my high , 
school graduating class -^^ ^ 

Factor Validity 003 -Oil "064 



i|0 ( 04) 43 ( 03) 

62 ( 05) 80 (-09) 
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53. 



"STAR STATUS" (SCHOLARSHIPS TURNED DOWN) 



Variablf namf 
Number of defin.ite scholarship offers turned 

DOWN TO ATTEND ACADEMY 

Athletic scholarship turned down 
Academic scholarship turned down 
Military scholarship turned down 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 



USf1A-15 
Load (r) 

93 i-m) 

^^ ( m 

34 ( 05) 
-023 



BEN^rlTS FROM ATTENDING ACADEMY 



Variarif n/^mf 

Attended Academy because honor and prestige 
OF AN Academy appointment 

Attended Academy because pay while attending 

ACADEMY 

Attended Academy because opportunity for 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE AFTER GRADUATION 

Attended Academy because graduation offered 

THE OPPORTUNITY FOR LONG RUN FINANCIAL 

security 

Attended Academy because tuition free 

EDUCATION 

Effect of national economic conditions on 

STAY I NG 

Effect of belonging to an institution with a 
prestigious tradition on staying 

Attended Academy because academic reputation 
OF THE Academy 

Attended Academy because graduation offered 
social prestige 

Life goal of being very well-off financially 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-9 USMA-14 
Load (r) Load (r) 



47 (-06) 
50 ( 12) 
38 ( 06) 



USNA- USC6A-15 USnMA-36 

Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

-79 ( 07) -62 (-06) 
-39 (-07) 

-53 ( 10) 

-38 (-03) -35 ( 09) 

067 -058 



USi\*A-21 USCGA-28 USMMA- 
Lpad (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

51 (-06) 57 (-10) 



42 ( 10) 



59 ( 05) 40 ( 08) 
56 ( 08) 48 ( 04) 
31 ( 13) 34 ( 14) 
31 (-05) 40 ( 03) 
32 ( 08) 
47 ( 04) 

034 084 



55. 



SOCIALLY ACCEPTABLE REASONS FOR ATTENDII 



Variari f namf 

When first seriously considered attending 
Academy 

Attended Academy because emphasis on leadership 
training and physical development 

Attended Academy because wanted to serve my 
country 

Effect of antimilitaristic attitudes of some 
people today on staying 

Effect of adverse publicity about the military on 
staying 



USAFA- 
LOAD (r) 



USflA- 
Lqad (r) 



36 ( 03) 
48 ( 06) 

33 ( 10) 

33 ( 04)" 

35 ( 04) 
-007 

USNA-17 
Load (r) 

20 ( 03) 

-21 ( 04) 

-28 ( 06) 

-22 ( 07) 

-20 ( 06) 



35 (-10) 
32 ( 13) 



63 (-06) 



-091 



USC6A-4 USMMA-21 
Load (r) Load (r) 



-52 (-04) -66 (-05) 



9 P v 
^ V C) 
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SOCIALLY ACCEPTABLE REASONS FOR ATTENDING (continued) 



Vartarlf name 

Frequency did unassigned reading for a cour,-' 

Frequency studied after taps 

Attended 'Academy because wanted to serve my 
military obligation as an officer 

Attended Academy because desire to fly 

Attended Academy because desire to go to sea 

Attended Academy because opportunity for travel 
and adventure after graduation 

Attended Academy because felt it would help me 

ATTAIN HIGH RANK IN THE SERVICE 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 
ioAD (r) 



usm- 

LOAD ( r) 



L'^a 
-23 ( Uj) 
-22 ( m 



078 



USCGA-il 

lOAD (k) 



-60 (-14) 
-48 (-13) 
-51 (-15) 

-32 (-10) 

-45 (-03; 
169 



56, STATUS PRIOR TO ENTRY - HIGH SCHOOL VS, PPEP SCHOOL OR UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE PRIOR TO ENTRY 



USAFA- 
lOAD (r) 



USMA-5 
lOAD (r) 



Attended high school year prior to entry to 
Academy 

Attended an academy sponsored prep school year 
prior to entry to academy 

Served on active military duty year prior to 
ENTRY TO Academy 

Average grade in secondary school 

SAT Verbal score 

SAT Math score 

College Entrance Exam - English 
College Entrance Exam - Math 
Converted high school rank 
Composite rating 

Attended university, college, or junior college 
year prior to entry to academy 

Other activities year prior to entry to Academy 

Post high school academic status 

Fac'ior Validity 



-61 ( 04) 
-36 (-05) 



USNA-19 
Load (r) 



87 (-04) 84 (-04) 



-62 ( 05) 

-35 ( 03) 
34 ( 04) 



USCGA-5 
Load (r) 



77 ( 11) 

78 ( 03) 
76 ( 03) 
82 ( 12) 
66 ( 12) 
95 ( 05) 



USMMA-21 
Load ^r) 



-79 (-17) 



-70 (-16) 
171 



usmA-5 

lOAD (r) 
87 ( 05) 



-002 



-02 



024 



-83 (-08) 
-30 (-07) 
-82 (-12) 
065 



2C5 
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57. 



HIGH SCHOOL NON-ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 



ERIC 



Variable namf 

Was elected officer of one or more high school 
student organiz/itions 

Composite rating 

High school non-athletic activity score 

Recruited athletic designation 

Participated in a state or regional speech or 
debate contest 

Had a major part in a play or was a stage manager 
or director 

Edited or worked on the school paper^ yearbook, 
or literary magazine 

Had poems, stories, essays, or articles published 

Perceived writing ability at the time of entry 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 
LoAD (r) 



USMA-10 
Load (r) 

-37 

-62 ( 03) 
-73 (-03) 
-58 ( 02) 



047 



USNA-3 
Load (r) 

51 (-0^1)- 
66 ( Q^) 

31 i-m 

37 (-07) 

39 (-06) 
m (-05) 

32 (-03) 
-066 



USC6A- US«- 
LoAD ( r) Load (r) 



58. 



HIGHEST DEGREE PLANNED 



Variable namf 
Highest degree planned 

Number of students !n high school graduating 

CLASS 

Perceived drive to achieve at the time of entry 

Perceived mechanical ability at the time of entry 

Class.'-iates in your unit encouraged each other to 
give best effort 

Effect of obligation to perform enlisted service 
after resigning from the academy on staying 

Effect of inck.^sing familiarity with the military 
or maritime service on staying 

pREQirENCY DRANK ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 

The Federal government is not doing enough to 

CONTROL ENVIRONMENT/^L POLLUTION 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- USMA- USNA- USCGA- 

Lo/ ; A&l Load ( r ) Load (r) Load (r) 



USmA-32 
Load (r) 
-36 (-06) 

-21 (-08) 
m (-07) 
29 (-04) 

21 (-18) 

26 ( 06) 

22 ( 13) 

27 ( 20) 

21 ( 12) 
132 



59. 



FAMILY SERVICE/ACADEMY EXPERIENCE 



Variabll namf 

Close friends, family, or relatives that 
attended an academy or were career military 
or maritime personnel 

Father attended an Academy 

Father was career service 

Highest level of education of father 



USAFA- 
Lqad (r) 



210 



USMA-9 
Load (r) 

-55 ( 10) 
-^7 ( 06) 
-53 ( 06) 
-38 ( 03) 



USNA-13 
Load (r) 

-55 (-03) 
-41 ( 07) 
-54 ( 03) 



USCGA- 

LOAD (r) 



USMMA-26 
Load (r) 

36 ( 05) 
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FAMILY SERVICE/ACADEHY EXPERIENCE (continued) 

USAFA- USMA-9 USNA-13 USC6A- USMMA-26 

Variarif name Load (r) I.QAD (r) Lqad (r) LQAD (r) LaMljRi 

Brother attended Academy ^'^^^ 

Brother was career service ^'-^^^ 

How adequate was your contact with your family 71 / QQx 

and friends during the 1st summer -"^ ^ 



60. 



Factor Validity -087 036 -091 



COmiTMENT TO r3RADUATI0N 



USAFA-16 USMA-2^i USNA-8 USC6A-^g USMMA- 

Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Lqad (r) LqaD (r) 

Chance you wIuL -set married while in college 39 (-05) 34 (-09) 41 (-06) 

45 (-03) 42 (-05) 70( 07)-14 

37 (-05) 43 (-10) 30(-05)-14 



Chance you will change career choice 
Chance you will fail one or more courses 



46('-09)-30 

64 (-05) 69 (-08) 33(-09)-14 



Chance you will drop out permanently 
Chance you will transfer to another college 7^ , „^ 

BEFORE GRADUATING C-Ub) 4y K-\}:>) il \ U4; 

Chance you will get married within a year „^ 
after college ^ 

Chance you will drop out of college temporarily 41 (-05) 64 (-06) 

Factor Validity -076 03 -074 

51. PERCEIVED LEADERSHIP ABILITY AND CONFIDENCE 



USAFA-3 USMA-2 USNA- USCGA-2 USMMA-7 

Load (r) I pad (r) Load (r) LqaD (r) Lqad (r) 



52 (-03) Fl (-03) 76 ( 05) 65 (-10) 

37 (-02) 51 (-04) 62 (-12) 



Variable name 

Perceived cheerfulness at time of entry 32 (-03) 

Perceived leadership ability at time of entry 
Perceived origi.>jality at time of entry 
Perceived populakity at time of ENTt f 40 (-02) 69 ( 08) 

Student felt bothered that I had too little 

RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME 
BY SUPERIOR OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - 

FIRST SUi'MER \ \yn 

Student felt bothered that I had too little 

RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME 
BY SUPERIOR OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - 

MTH CLASS YEAR ^ -L^^ 



Perceived true leadership ability 



46 ( 04) 61 ( 05) 52 (-17) 



Perceived athletic mdIlity at time of entry 43 (-03) 5^ ( 03) 



Perceived drive to achieve at time of entry 



i\l (-03) 51 ( 09) 59 (-07) 



Perceived popularity with the opposite sex at cc , 

TIME of entry ^0 \ 02) bb t u:^; 



Perceived self-confidence (intellectual) at time ^ eg / 

OF ENTRY ^' 
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ERIC 



PERCEIVED LEADERSHIP ABILITY AND CONFIDENCE (continued) 

USAFA-3 USf1A-2 USNA- USCGA..2 USmA-7 

^0.:^^, ^ ^ ^ '-^ ^ 

Perceived public speaking ability at time entry 
Perceived understanoing of others at time r entry " ^ ^"^^^ 

r , ^2 1-05) 

Factor .lid.ty oil -00^ 060 



66 (-03) 70 (.13) 

'5". (-05) 



PARENTS' EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 



USAFA-10 USMA- USNA- USCGA- USMMA- 

HIGHESTLEV. ^^^^^^^^^ LOAi^ LflAi^ LOAiORl 

RY^Irhfo^^ ''O''"*^ EDUCATION OBTAINED ^-i^^ii^-AllZ U^li_LBi 

58 ( 05) 



BY FATHER 

"'B?"oTHEr^ """^^ EDUCATION OBTAINED 



50 ( 06) 

Factor Validity 071 



051 



OPPORTUNITY FOR TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE AT SEA 



USAFA- USm- USNA- USCGA- USIW-'' 

^—ACADEMY BECaT^T^O GO TO SEA ^ ^ ^ LO^ 

Attended Academy because opportunity for travpi ^ 

AND ADVENTURE AFTER GRADUATION 

Satisfaction with opportunity to sleep ^ 

ECHNICAL MATTERS 

Factor Validity 



'"^%^*r^SRV^;[:uM^"^"«'^ °^ ^^^"^'"^ 



-36 ( 17) 
-181 



64 

PRESTIGE OF ACADEflY APPOINTMENT AND GRADUATION 

USAFA- USMA- USNA- USCGA- USMWA-37 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



OF AN Academy appointment 

DUA 

Factor Validity 



'*'soc?'l prKe''""'' (^"aduation offered 



59 ( Qt)) 
-072 
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ACADEMY ENVIRONMENT 

SATISFACTION WITH GROUP ATHLETICS 





USAFA-13 


USf-lA' 


-13 


USflA-12 


USCGA-13 


USnMA-24 


Variable name 


1 had (r) 


1 OAD 


(Rl 


1 OAD 


(r) 


Load 


(R) 


Load 


(R) 


1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
CAMARADERIE 


56 ( 07) 


66 ( 


-15) 


65 ( 


03) 


73 ( 


13) 


57 ( 


05) 


^^H CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
CAMARAF/ERIE 


63 ( 08) 


71 ( 


-10) 


66 ( 


06) 


72 ( 


10) 






^^H CLAJS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
ATHLEViCi 




35 ( 


-03) 


3'l ( 


06) 


39 ( 


-03) 


^0 ( 


06) 


1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
ATHLETICS 








36 ( 


05) 






38 ( 


-09) 


1\JH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS 

on camaraderie 

Factor Validity 


173 






32 ( 
086 


03) 


118 




52 ( 
062 


08) 



66. 



Variari f name 



UPPERCLASSflEN LFADERSfllP 

USAFA-12 IIS'1'\-17 
I nAH (r) Load (r) 



Classmates in your unit listened to what I 
said - 1st summer 

Classmates in your unit were easy to 

APPROACH - 1st summer 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND TRUST - IsT SUMMER 

IJPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT GAVE SPECIAL 

ATTENTION TO THOSE WHO NEEDED HELP - IST SUMMER 

(JPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT LISTENED TO MY 
PROBLEMS - 1st SUMMER 

llPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT WERE EASY TO 
APPROACH - 1st summer 

(JPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT HAD CONFIDENCE 
AND TRUST IN ME " IST SUMMER 

UPPERCLASSMEN in 'OUR UNIT WERE EASY TO 
APPROACH - ^TH CLASS YEAR 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT MAINTAINED HIGH 
STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - iST SUMMER 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT GAVE SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THOSE WHO NEEDED HELP - ^TH 
CLASS YEAR 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN fOUR UNIT HAD CONFITChlE AND 
TRUST IN ME " ^TH CLASS YEAR 

Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

TO GIVE BEST EFFORT - IST SUMMER 

Classmates in your unit encouraged each other to 

GIVE BEST EFFORT - MtH CLASS YEAR 

Satisfaction with availability of advice, 
guidance and feedback 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT LISTENED TO MY 
PROBLEMS - ^ITH CLASS YEAR 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT MAINTAINED HIGH 
STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - MTU CLASS YEAR 

Factor Validity 



34 C-08) 

36 C-08) 

37 (-10) 

m ( 05) ii3 ( 08) 



69 (-03) 
64 (-10) 
61 (-05) 
32 ( m) 



56 (-06) 

60 (-04) 

61 ( 04) 

39 ( 05) 

40 ( 08) 

57 ( 05) 



llSNA-6 ySCGA-9 USmA-6 
Iqad (r) Lcad (r) LCdiL„CiL> 



-063 



002 



-64 ( 05) 
-54 ( 03) 

39 (-10) 
71 ( 03) 66 ( 03) 
44 (-10) 

-62 ( 03) 56 (-16) 

53 ( 05) 70 (-12) 

-39 (-04) 
-33 (-11) 

-31 ( 05) 43 (-04) 

73 (-03) 70 (-12) 

48 (-14) 
044 005 -113 
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ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

USAFA-17 usnA-23 liSM-m USCGfl-?2 USMMfl-l/ 

'^'^^'^""^ ''''' ImLABl inAD.AR}. Iqah (l LqajuS 

Effect of quality of academic instruction on 

^^^^^^^ V\ ( 06) -33 ( m 

Satisfaction with individual instruction 

AVAILABLE ^D i W 

Number of courses in which the instructor knew 

the subject matter well 32 ( 07) ( q;) 

Number of courses in which individual instruction 

3q ( 11) -i^Q ( 08) -^^ ( 06) 53( 03)-22 -53( 13)-12 
Satisfaction with intellectual and educational ^r. « 

CHALLENGE ,N THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM .35 ( 13) -J5( 0|j) 

Number of courses in which the instructor 

ENCOURAGED ALOT OF CLASS DISCUSSION -3^1 ( ^0) -30 ( 09) 

Number of courses in which the instructor 

stimulated my interest in the subject ( Qg) 



-6'3( 11)-1 -48( 12)-12 
-38 ( 07) -^^ i IS) 60( 16)-22 

-50(-05)-l -66(-16)-12 



Effect of opportunity for PERr^oNAL growt}< and 

development on staying ur%uwin ahu 

Effect of changes in service personnel policies 

ON staying 

Number of courses in which instructor encourages 

CLASS DISCUSSION 



■43( 13)-12 

-48 ( 08) -60( 06)-l -68( 16)-12 
-47 (-03) 31( 06)-l 

-44(-05)-12 

55 (-10) -56(-14)-12 
-31( 08)-12 



Number of courses in which homework load was 

REASONABLE FOR COURSE 

Number of courses in i.-hich frequency of quizzes 

AND TESTS WERE REASONABLE FOR COURSE _i|5 ^^-^O) 

Number of courses in which there was fairness 

IN GRADING 

Effect of tRequent challenges to ability on 

STAYING 

Effect of variety of courses offered on 
Staying -33( 24)-3Q 

-60( 13)-1 -31( m-l2 

^MSg'ram oTsIIy'ing '''''''' 
Number of courses in which the instructor 

MOTIVATED ME TOWARD A CAREER IN THE SERVICE 33 ^ q3)_2 

Frequenc\ asked an instructor for advice after 

CLAS S 

Similarity of attitudes with students who 

RECENTLY GRADUATED FROM THE AcADEMY 

Satisfaction with opportunity to major in. 

CONCENTRATE IN. OR TAKE SUBJECTS OF INTEREST ^gQ^ ^^^-^ 

Satisfaction with emphasis on technical matters 

IN THE CURRICULUM n, . . 

-54( 16)-1 -i|0( 17)-39 

ACCURACY OF EXPECTATIONS ABOUT ACADEMIC PROGRAM ^q^.^ 

Emotional feelings about Academy 
Effect of changing military career opportunities 

ON STAYING 

38( 06)-l 

LFFECT of graduate school OPPORTUNITIES ON STAYING 35 ^ 

Effect of increasing familiarity with military 
on staying 



-31( 08)-12 
-35( 06)-12 
-30( 05)-12 
-31( 09)-39 
-66( 16)-39 



34(-03)-l 



31(-03)-l 
43 ( 08)-l 
37(-05)-l 
47( 05)-l 

Factor Validity 239 -090 032 llth -W-ll 
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63. 



VftRIAm.E NAME 



CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP 

USAFA-5 
I HAD (r) 



Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

TO GIVE BEST EFFORT - IsT SUMMER 

Classmates in your unit listened to what 1 
SAID - 1st summer 

Classmates in your unit were easy to 

APPROACH - 1st summer 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND trust - 1st summer 

Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

to give BtST EFFORT " 4TH CLASS YEAR 

Classmates in your unit "A'^^ained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - ^TH CLASS YEAR 

Classmates in your unit listened to what 1 

SAID - 4th class year 

Classmates in your unit were easy to 

APPROACH - ^TH CLASS YEAR 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND trust - ^TH CLASS YEAR 

Upperclassmen in your unit ma/ntained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - MTH CLASS YEAR 

ZjTH CLASS YEAR DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS 
ON COMARADERIE 

How MANY MEMBERS OF YOUR CURRENT (OR LAST) 
COMPANY OR SQUADRON DO (OR DID) YOU CONSIDER 
TO BE YOUR CLOSE FRIENDS 

Factor Validity 



35 f-08) 
34 (-08) 
32 (-08) 
51 (-1C) 
53 (-13) 
45 (-03) 
57 (-03) 
61 (-04) 
73 (-09) 



32 (-04) 
-086 



USflA-8 

I PAD (R) 

-39 (-04) 
-31 (-05) 



-66 ( 03) 

-59 ( 03) 

-51 ( 03) 

-53 ( 03) 



USNA- 
loAn (r) 



USCGA-6 
I HAD (r) 



usmA-L 

loAD (r) 



68(-05)-3 
71( n5)-6 63(-09)-3 
7ni 05)-6 79(-09)-3 
73(-ll)-25 



MM 



72(-07)-25 -73(-16)-31 

ll[m 57(-09)-3 

lllEf 6.(-ll)-3 

30( 03)-25 -32(-14)-31 
-33( 13)-25 



012 



-mi 



69. 



Va riari f name 
Feeling of not knowing what Academy o^^icials 

AND UPPERCLASSMEN EXPECTED OF ME - IST SUMMER 

Feeling that I wasn't fully qualified to handle 
WHAT Academy officials and upperclassmen 

EXPECTED OF ME - IsT SUMMER 

Feeling of not knowing what my superior 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN 
THOUGHT OF ME OR HOW THEY EVALUATED MY 
PERFORMANCE - IST SUMMER 

Thinking that I could not satisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS AcaDEMY OFFICIALS AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN - IST SUMMER 

Thinking that the amount of viork I had to do 
might interfere with ho\j well it got done 
1st summer 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

^^ANDAuIhoJity DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 
OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - IST SUMMER 

Feeling of being unclear just what the scope 

AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF MY ROLE WERE - 

1st summer 



ROLE TENSION 

USAFA-4 
I oAn (r) 



51 ( 02) 



21:3 

204 



USMA-3 
Load (fO. 



55 ( 09) 32 ( 05) 



63 ( 06) 74 ( 06) 



67 ( 02) 



52 ( 05) 



33 ( 07) 



60 ( 05) 



USNA- 
InAH (r) 



USCGA-3 
Load (r) 

49 ( 10) 



42 ( 06) 



38 ( 06) 



USmA-18 
InAD (r) 



68 ( 14) 57 (-04) 



62 ( 08) 
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ROLE TENSION (continued) 



USAFA-i| 



USf1A-3 



VaRIABL MAML 

-EELING THAT I WASn't FULLY QUALIFIED TO HANDLE 

WHAT Academy officials anu upperclassmen 

EXPECTED OF ME - ^TH CLASS YEAR 

Feeling of not knowing what my superior 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN 
THOUGHT OF ME OR HOW THEY EVALUATED MY 
PERFORMANCE - 4tH CLASS YEAR 

^"ic^lKmcWw^ COULD NOT SATISFY THE CONFLICTING 
, DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN - ^JH CLASS YEAR 

Thinking that the amount of work I had ro do 

MIGHT INTERFERE wiTH HOW WELL IT GOT DONE - 
MTH CLASS YEAR 

Feeling of being unclear just what the scope 

AND RESPONSIEILITIES OF MY ROLE WERE - 

hth l4_ass year 
Feeling of nc knowing what Academy officials 

AND UPPERCL/.SSMEN EXPECTED OF ME - kjH 

class year 

Factor Validity 



Load (r). Load (r? 



^7 (-03) 



52 ( 05) 70 ( 02) 



53 (-03) ^7 (-08^ 



( 03) 



^2 ( 08) m (-05) 



061 



36 (-06) 
10^ 



USNA- USCGA-3 USMMA-18 

Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

37 (-10) 33 (-0^1) 

67 ( 06) 66 (-10) 

61 (-06) 51 (-05) 
31 c-06) 

30 (-03) 



051 



-156 



70. 



OVERALL EVALUATION OF ACADEMY 



VARIABtF NAMF 

Attended Academy because wanted to serve my 
military obligation as an officer 

Attended Academy because emphasis on leadership 

TRAINING AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AT ACADEMY 

Attended Academy because wanted to serve my 

COUNTRY 

Accuracy of expectations about academic 

PROGRAM 

Accuracy of expectations about student 

PRIVILEGES AND LEAVE 

Would encourage a close friend Tci' come to the 
Academy 

Your emotional feelings about the Academy 
Feeling that the things I had to do were against 

MY JUDGMENT - l^JH CLASS YEAR 

Satisfaction jffiTH the opportunities to be alone 

DURING THE HJH CLASS YEAR 

Similarities of attitudes with students at the 
Academy 

Similarities of attitudes with students who 

RECENTLY GRADUATED FROM THE ACADEMY 

Similarities of attitudes with students you 

KNEW WHO resigned 

Similarities of attitudes with other 
students you knew who were separated 

Similarities of attitudes with officers at 
the Academy 



USAFA-1 
Load (r) 

^^1 (-02) 

55 (-03) 

51 i-m 



USMA-l USNA-1 USC(5A- 
Lqad (r) Load (r) Load (r) 



39 ( 0^^) 
m ( 06) 

37 ( 1?) 



USf«- 
LoAn (r) 



-58 ( 10) 
-67 ( 09) 

-^3 (-03) 



-^6 (-05) (-08) 
-31 (-05) 

^0 ( 05) ij3 ( 10) 



-5^ ( 08) 
-6/| ( 13) 

-38 (-13) 

35 ( 11) 

3^ ( 0^) 

3^ ( 08} 

-33 (-10) 

i|6 ( 08) 
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OVERALL EVALUATION OF ACADEMY (continued) 

USAFA-1 USf1A-l USNA-1 IJSCGA- USflMA- 

Variarif name LoADiai (pad (r) Load (r1 Load (r) Load (r) 

Similarities of attitudes with other officers 36 ( 11) 

Similarities of attitudes with students . ^ 

ATTrNOING civilian COLLEGES "^^ ^ UM; 

Similarities of attitudes with students / 
at other academies 

Accuracy of expectations about opportunity . r.y . 

fir self- improvement ^ ''^^ ^ u/; :>-:) \ uo; 

Effect of changing militap. or maritime ^, / / 

CAREERS ON STAYING ^ ^ "^-^^ 

Effect of graduate school opportunities on ,7 . / 

STAYING ^ -^^^ 

Effect of increasing familiarity with the ^, . ,p _rr . 

MILITARY OR MARITIME SERVICE ON STAYING ^0 ^ 'J/) bl t iU; ^ Z:>) 

Of those close friends in your company or 

SQUADRON. HOW DO (OR DID) THEY GENERALLY ^.^ . / ^n. 

FEEL ABOUT THE ACADEMY ^ "^''^^ 

Effect of opportunity for personal growth ^ ^^.j. . ^rq / ^rx 

AND DEVELOPMENT ON STAYING ^ '^^^ DO / ^ 

Effect of living in a competitive tNviRONMENT ( nc) 

ON STAYING ^-^ 

Effect of belonging to an institution with a , 

PRESTIGIOUS tradition ON STAYING ^"U^^ ^ U:>) 

Effect of frequent challenges to ability on ^^.^ . nq ( in) 

STAYING ^ 

Effect of leading a disciplined well-structured . 

life on staying ^ 

Effect of variety of courses offered on staying 52 ( 02) -50 ( W) -61 ( 16) 

Effect of quality of academic instruction on , ^ . r^ ^ ^5) 

STAYING ^ ^ 

Effect of quality of military or maritime . . _rp / ^^^ 

TRAINING PROGRAM ON STAYING ^ ^4; ^ ID OZ. 

Satisfaction with student influences in 
policy decisions ^ ^ ^-^^ 

Satisfaction with opportunity to exercise . / nn^ 

INITIATIVE ^ -^^^ 

Satisfaction with availability of advice. . ,0 / nrx 

GUIDANCE AND FEEDBACK 1 ^ ^"^^ ^ 

Satisfaction with opportunity to major in. . ^^J^ , ^r? / iq) 

CONCENTRATE IN. OR TAKE SUBJECTS OF INTEREST 44 ( 12) ^ ^ 

Satisfaction with control over your pay 34 (-05) 

Satisfaction with intellectual and educational , . ,^ _rn / 

CHALLENGE IN THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM ^ ^ i:)) 

Satisfaction with emphasis on technical matters in , rr / nrx 

THE CURRICULUM 

Satisfaction with individual instruction available -I ^ 07) 

Satisfaction with leave and liberty 31 ( 03) 31 ( 03) 

Satisfaction with availability of free time . ^^^^ / r.j. 

AT THE ACADEMY ^ ^-^^ ^ -^-^ 

Satisfaction with leadership qualities of . ^.q. ^7 / ^v,. 

OFFICERS AND STAFF ^ 
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OVLPALL [VALUATIiJfj Qp ACADCnV (coujiuued) 



Number of courses in which the instructor 

ENCOURAGED A LOT OF CLASS DISCUSSION 

Number of courses in which the instructor 

MOTIVATED ME TOWARD A CAI^CER IN Tf,E SERVKF 
OR r-IARITIME INDUSTRY 

Number of courses in which ihe instructor 

^>riMULATED MY INTEREST IN THE SUBJECT 
^TH CLASS DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

oppoRTUNirv rc exercise individual iNiriArivE 

Factor Valid! ty 



nSAFA-I 



'A i 06) 



US'!A-1 
50 ( 10) 



007 



-31 (-08) 
1% 



Lo^Si Jji) 



40 ( 07) 

58 ( 09) 37 ( 08) 



II.SCGA- DS'l'-n- 



2'7 



n. 



SATISFACTIOfI WITH FREE IlflP AND OPPOnTUrilTIES 



Thinking thai the amount of work I maj to do 
mlghf intej^fere with how well it got done 

Satisfaction with opportunity to sleep 

Satisfaction with leave and libert/ 

Satisfaction with availability of frfe time 
AT THE Academy 

Satisfaction with opportunity for fe-'ale 
companionship 

Satisfaction with student-center t/pe 

FACILITI ES 

Satisfaction with official ExPLANATior; of 

procedures and PRACTICES 
'lUMHER OF COURSES IN WHICH HO^'l wnRK WAS 

rfasonarle for course 

Satisfaction with control over your pay 

Satisfaction with student influence in 
policy decisions 

Factor Validity 



ns"vi8 

) 

-so ( 05) 

-66 (-03) 

-40 (-07) 

-55 (-10) 

-57 (-Of)) 

-50 (-05) 
-51 (-00) 

077 



IISflA-18 



IJSNA-10 



(-05) 



-41 (-04) 
-31 (-07) 



-46 (-05) 
-54 ( 03) 



-45 ( 05) -55 ( 07) 



(-08) 



-33 (-03) 
112 106 



USCGA-11 US'IMA- 

45 (-04) 
61 (-06) 



52 (-05) 

53 (-04) 



35 (-03) 
-077 



72. 



TYPICAL COLLLfiE EXTRA-CilRR ICHLAR 



ACTIVITIES 



1st summer - DESMED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
ATHLETICS 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

comaraderie 

4th class - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
ATHLETICS 

4th CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASr, ON 
COMARADERIE 

Students tend to consistently comply with 
the regulations 



IISAFA- 



9 1 Q 
^ i o 



IlSnA-19 (jSN/-7 IISCGA-19 
LDAD_(j?i Loi^...{k1 Ldail (rJ 



iisnnA-o,2S 



58(-09)-24 
57 ( 05) -24 
40 ( OR) -24 
52 ( 08) -24 
-32(-15)-8 
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TYPICAL COLLEGE EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES (continued) 



USAFA- U$flA-19 U$NA-7 USC6A-19 USHMA-^,^^ 



Load (r) 1 had (r) l.OAD (r) LQAD (r) La 

-32 ( 08) B2( 17)-8 



Variarl.f name 
Frequency came in late to class 
Frequency arranged a date for another student 33 ( 04) -59 ( 07) -30( m)'2Z 

Frequency overslept and missed a scheduled 5g( i5)-8 

activity 

Frequency failed to complete a homework 36(-06)-8 

ASSIGNMENT ON TIME 

Frequency openly disagreed with an instructor ^ , 

IN CLASS 



31(-07)-8 

^2 ( 15) -43 ( 16) 31( 20)"8 



Frequency smoked cigarettes 

EQUENCY DRANK ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 

Frequency piscussed sports 

Frequency participated in a prank ^ "^^ ^ 

Frequency skipped a class 
Frequency dated 

Frequency was tutored by another student 
Distance from college to parents' home 

Factor Validity 195 -251 -138 ^^^^ 



37(-'06)-35 
71( 12)-8 

30 . 11) -43 ( 15) -54 ( 16) -50( 12)-28 

65( 05)-35 
41 (-08) 54(-05)-'28 



73. 



SATISFACTION WITH TRADITIONAL MILITARY TRAINING CUSTOMS 



V&RTAR! F name 

Named to an All-City. All-County. All-State. 
OR All-American high school athletic team 

Held a steady job while attending high school 

Life goal of being very well-off financially 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
DRILLS AND CEREMONIES 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
LEARNING PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE FOR RECITATION 
TO UPPERCLASSMEN 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
LEARNING OTHER INFORMATION FOR RECITATION 
TO UPPERCLASSMEN (SPORT SCORES. ETC.; 

1st SUMMER - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
INSPECTIONS 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
OPPORTUNITY TO EXERCISE INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 

4th class - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
LEARNING PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
RECITATION TO UPPER CLASSMEN 



USAFA-20 

I OAD (r) 



-50 ( 06) 

-34 ( 04) 
-53 ( 03) 



-33 ( 03) 



19 



USflA- 
Iqad (r) 



USNA-18 

I HAD (r) 



37 (-04) 



43 ( 06) 
50 ( 03) 



USCGA-^6 
loAn (r) 



usmA-^0 

I PAD (r^ 

-37(-14)-38 
-37( 04)-38 
-/}a(.n0)-38 



50( 06)- 



•33 



58( 06)-16 -40(-08)-10 



-31( 06)-16 



-45( 07)-10 
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SATISFACTION l/ITH TRADITIONAL MILITARY TRAINING CUSTOMS (continued) 



USAFA-20 USMA- USNA-18 USCGA-^6 USMMA-IQ 

Variable namf Load {rI Load (r). Load (r) Lqah (r) Lqad (r ) 

'^TH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
LEARNING OTHER INFORMATION FOR RECITATION 

TO UPPERCLASSMEN (SPORT SCORES. ETC.) -31 ( 11) 31 ( 05) -7/|( 07)-in 

^JH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

INSPECTIONS -/|0 (-03) 35 (-03) 

'^TH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

OPPORTUNITY TO EXERCISE INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 35( 05)-10 



Factor Validity -031 -0^9 



7^. MILITARY OR ACADEMY 


REFERENCE GROUP 


IDENTIFICATION 








USAFA- 


USMA-20 


USNA-11 


USCGA-17 


USMMA-1 


Variable namf 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Similarity of my attitudes with students at 
THE Academy 




^7 ( 03) 








Similarity of my attitudes with students who 
recently graduated from the academy 




i|5 ( 08) 


32 ( 08) 






Similarity of my attitudes with officers at 
THE Academy 




^6 ( 10) 


35 ( 08) 


^7 ( 11) 


67 (-10) 


Similarity of my attitudes with other officers 




57 ( 07) 


57 ( 11) 


51 ( 06) 


63 (-06) 


Similarity of my attitudes with other military 
or maritime personnel 




^7 ( 03) 


58 ( 07) 




^^6 (-06) 


Similarity of my attitudes with students at other 
Academies 


39 ( m) 




( 11) 




Factor Validity 




052 


072 


153 


-mi 


75. f ION-ACADEMY AND NON-MILITARY REFERENCE GROUP IDENTIFICATION 








USAFA- 


USflA- 


USNA-22 


USCGA-20 


USMMA-3'I 


Variable namf 


LOAD (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r). 


similarity of my attitudes with students you 

KNEW WHO RESIGNED 






50 (-10) 


-53 (-13) 




Similarity of my attitudes with other students 
YOU knew who were separated 






50 (-08) 


-69 (-07) 




Similarity of my attitudes with students 
attending civilian colleges 






56 (-05) 




58 (-06) 


Similarity of my attitudes with peers in home 

TOWN 






'19 (-03) 




61 (-06) 


Satisfaction with availability of free time 
at the academy 










-30 (-07) 


. Factor Validity 






-091 


082 


-102 
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76. 



TOO LITTLE RESPONSIBILITY A:in AUTHORITY 



Feeling that the things ] had to do were 
against my judgment - ist summer 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

AND AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 

officers and upperclassmen - ist summer 

Feeling of being unclear just what the scope 
and responsibilities of my role were - 
1st summer 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility and 

AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR OFFICERS 
AND IJPPFRCLASSnEN - "tH CLASS YEAR 

Feeling of being unclear just what the scope 
and responsibilities of my role were " mth 
class year 

Satisfaction with student influences in policy 

DECISIONS 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
OPPORTUNITY TO EXERCISE INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- USHA- USNA-9 
Load (r) Lqad_M Lqad-IbJ, 



USCGA-21 USMn.A-13 
LDAD_iRl LOAILifii 

-30 ( 02) 



-81 ( 06) -79 ( 12) 80 ( 12) 

-31 ( 06) 

-86 ( 10) -81 ( 17) 85 ( 13) 

-36 (-03) 
-32 (-02) 



-095 



-31 ( 07) 



157 



77. 



Variari e name 
Emotional feeling about the Academy 
Feeling that the things I had to do were 

AGAINST MY JUDGMENT - iST SUMMER 

Feeling that the things I had to do were 
against my judgment - ^th class year 

Similarity of my attitudes with students at 
THE Academy 

Similarity of my attitudes with students at 
other academies 

Factor Validity 



TASKS CONTRARY TO JUDGMENT 

nSAFA- USflA- 
Load (r ) LOAD-Jpi 



USNA-20 USCGA- 
InAn (r) Ioad (r) 

-m (-08) 

-46 (-13) 

m ( 03) 

37 ( 11) 
-01 



USMnA-23 
1 pad (r) 
-31 (-07) 

81 ( 12) 

82 ( 07) 



063 



70. 



ROLE PERFORHANCE SLACKNESS 



Variable name 
Perceived ORIGINALITY at the time of entry 
In general, how did your last leadership rating 

COMPARE WITH THE LEADERSHIP RATINGS OF YOUR 

classmates 

Frequency came in late to class 

Frequency overslept and missed a scheduled 
activity 

Frequency failed to complete a homework assignment 
ON time 



USAFA-11 
Load (r1 



^^ ( 07) 



usnA-12 



-m ( Q^) 



IJSNA- USCGA-3i| USflHA- 

loAD (r) I pad (r) Load (r) 
36 (-04) 



33 ( 04) 
42 ( 06) 
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ATTACHMENT IX 



ROLE PERFORfWICE SLACKNESS (comtinued: 







Uol l,'\-l^ 




1 1 c rr rt 7 /i 

USLhA-:54 


Variable namf 


LOAD SR./ 


Load (r) 


LOAD (r) 


Load M 


Frequency walked tours, served confinements; 










RESTRICTED OR EXTRA DUTY 


58 ( nr>) 


58 (-08) 






Frequency received demerits 


69 ( 12) 


52 ( 05) 






Factor Validity 


103 


027 




001 


79. SATISFACTION 1/ 


ITII EMPHASIS Of) 


INITIATIVE 








IIGAFA- 


nS(l'\-22 


liSNA- 


USCGA- 




Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (p) 


LOAD (r) 



lisfm- 

Lqajl^CrI 



^TH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
OPPORTUNITY TO EXERCISE INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 

Factor Validity 
30. PERCEIVED uniFORfllTY OR REGULATI 



33 (-08) 
-058 



CnflPLIAflCE AND APPLICATION 



Variable name 

Classmates in your unit maintained high 
standards of performance - ist summer 

UpPERCLASSMEN in YOUR UNIT MAINTAINED HIGH 

standards of performance - ist summer 
Student regulations tend to be applied uniformly 
Disciplinary action tends to be consistent 

for the same INFRACTIOfi 

Disciplinary action is appropriate to the 
infraction 

Students tend to cnrJsisTENTLY comply with the 
regulations 

Satisfaction with official explanations of 
procedures and practices 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-15 USMA- USNA- 
LQAlL_(£i Load (r) Load (r) 



33 (-07) 
35 (-06) 



-087 



USCGA-27 
Load (r) 



-66 (-10) 
-55 (-04) 

-48 (-14) 

-32 (-06) 
129 



USflMA- 
bAD (r1 



usm/\-i7 

Lqad.M 

40 ( 06) 

31 (-10) 
53 (-07) 

71 (-10) 

38 (-11) 

33 (-15) 

-064 



81. 



Variable name 

Feeling of not knowing what my super: 
commissioned officers and upperc las s.mefl 
thought of me or how they evaluated my 
1st 



ROLE CONFLICT 



PERFORMANCE 



SUMMER 



Thinking that I could not satisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN - IST SUMMER 

Feeling THAT ! wasn't fully qualified to handle 
WHAT Academy officials and uPPERCLAssf'.EN 
expected of ME - 4th class year 



IJSAFA- IISflA- lJSNA-5 
Load .M LomiArI Load (r) 

39 ( 03) 
74 (-03) 
47 (-08) 



USCGA- 
Lqad (r) 



IJSflMA- 
Lqaxi.M 



211 



222 
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/ATTACHMENT I.: 



ROLE CONFLICT (continued) 

US^FA- DSflA- USriA-5 USCGA- USMflA- 

v.p,.»iPNAME LQAiLiRi LQAi^ LOAI^ Ldad_M LqailIrI 

Thinking that I could not satisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND 7/^ («Q3) 

UPPERCLASSMEN - MTH CLASS YEAR 

Thinking that the amount of work I had to do (.gg) 

MIGHT INTERFERE WITH HOW WELL IT GOT DONE 

Factor Validity '^^^ 

32^ OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY PREFERRED INTRAflUR.AL SPORT 

USAFA- liSMA- IISNA- USCGA- USnriA-29 

v.p,^..PNAME LQAiOEi Lqai^ Lqail^ LoahJrI LQAD_Cai 

Satisfactio.^j with opportunity to participate 50 (-0^1) 

IN intramural sport of choice 



Factor Validi ty 



-038 



g3 SATISFACTION WITH FAMILY CONTACT FREQUENCY 

USAFA- USMA-16 USNA- USCGA- USHMA- 

V..,a...name IoAO (R) LQAILlRi LQAlORi LQAHJeI LQAD_CRi 

How ADEQUATE WAS YOUR CONTACT ^VISITS, LETTERS, 

TELEPHONE CALLS) WITH YOUR FAfllLY AND FRIENDS r-, (.q;) 

DURING THE IST SUMMER 

How adequate was your contact (visits, letters, 
telephone calls) with yuur family and .-riends 
during the ^th class 

Factor \/alidity '^^^ 



223 
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NON-ACADEriY FACTORS 



CHANGING EXTERNAL HILITARY OPPORTUNITIES 



Variable name 

Effect of changing military or maritime career 
opportunities on staying 

Effect of changing national economic conditions 
on staying 

Effect of graduate school opportunities on staying 
Effect of increasing familiarity v/itm the 

military or maritime services on STAYING 

Effect of freouent challenges to ability on 

STAYING 



1st summer - 
athletics 



desired less actual emphasis on 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 
Lqad (r) 



iism- 

Load (r) 



USNA- 
LqailJbJ 



USCGA-32 
Load (r) 



30 ( 03) 



-5^1 ( m) 
015 



usnnA-19 
Load (r) 



3^1 ( Of.) 7n (].'!) 

50 ( 17) 



50 ( 13) 
31 ( n">) 

2'!0 



85. 



PUrilCIlY ADOUT MILITARY 





IISAFA-22 


HSMV 


HS'IA- 




USCGA-^5. 


HSMMV 


Variaelf name 


Load (r) 


LOAD (r) 


lOAD 


(r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Effect of antimilitaristic attitudes of 
some people today on staying 


35 (-02) 












Effect of adverse publicity about the 
military 


31 i-m 








30 (-13) 




Similarity of my attitudes vmth students you 

KNEW who resigned 


-200 (-05) 












Similarity of my attitudes with other 
students you knew v.'ho were separated 


-29.^ (-Ob) 












Desired amount of emphasis on ^th class 
comaraderie 


-237 ( 02) 












Frequency drank alcoholic beverages 


201 ( 12) 












Factor Validity 


106 








-095 




86. nECRFASEn MILITARY HOSTILITIES 












USAFA- 


'JSMA- 


HSNA- 




llSCnA-23 




Variable name 


Load (r) 


LOAD (r) 


LOAD 


(R) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Attended '\cademy because pay while attending 
Academy 










33 ( 10) 




Effect of end of U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia on staying 










'11 (-05) 


61 ( 11) 


Effect of national economic conditions on staying 










3b ( 10) 




Effect of leadhig a disciplined, well-structured 
life on staying 










-34 ( 0^1) 




Factor Validity 










032 


055 



224 



213 
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3rd class 



214 



ERIC 



ATTACHMENT IX 



ATTACHMENT IX 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



87. 



OVERALL MEASURED ACADEfllC ABILITY 



Attended high school year prior to entry 

Member of a scholastic honor so;ietv while in high 

SCHOOL 

Won a certificate of merit or letter of comm£ndation 
IN THE National Merit Program 

Academic scholarship turned down 

Perceived academic abilp'y at Tiix of entry 

Perceived mathematical ability at t'me of enu,' 

perceived mechanical ability at titu of entry 

perceived writing ability at time of entry 

Frequency tutorld another student pt Academy 

Frequency was tutored by another student 

Age on December 31 of entry year 

Average grade in secondary school 

Chance you will graduate with honors 

sat verbal score 

sat math score 

College entrance exam English 
College entrance exam math 
Converted high school rank 
Composite rating 

High school athletic activity score 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-4 
Load i&l 



38(-052) 



^7(-Q73) 
72 (-046) 
51C-078) 
66(-036) 

86(-090) 



(lSnA-5 
Loa d (r) 



55(-094) 
76(-033) 
32 ( 068) 



-37( 033) 



67 ( m) 



63C 037) 



•JSNA-21 



-m 069) 
-48 ( 062) 



-36(-048) 
-33 ( 062) 



-57 ( 080) 
-44 ( 070) 
-52 ( 041) 
-47( 057) 



074 



-03n 



40(-033) 
-124 



USCGA-13 USMMA- 

Lqad (r). LQAC.iRl 
38( 093) 

31( 177) 



-32(-103) 
48( 230) 



30(-G46) 



-58( 074) ROC 174) 
78 ( 112) 



138 



88. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF RECRUITED ATHLETES 



Variable namf 

Won a varsity letter in high school 

Named to an all-city, all-county, all-state, or 
all-american high school athletic team 

Number of definite scholarship offers turned down 
to attend the academy 

Athletic scholarship turned down 

Perceived athletic ability at time of entry 

Perceived leadership ability at time of entry 

Perceived popularity at tme of entry 

Perceived writing ability at time of entry 



USAFA-17 
Load (r) 



USriA-7 
Load (r) 

46(-033) 

53(-047) 



73(-n50) 
36(-047) 
46(-028) 



USNA-9 
Load (r) 



45(-035) 
34 ( 085) 



USCGA-7 
Lpad_Jr) 



60(-039) 

54 (-076) 
72 (-126) 



USMMA- 
Load (r) 



45(-052) 



22(> 

215 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF RKCROITm AIHLKTES (continued) 



VAfUAliLL.tiAME 
Attended Academy bzcause opportunity to play 

INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 

Frequency played athletics in frf.e time 

Frequency discussed sports 

sat verbal score 

College entrance exam - English 

High school athletic activity score 

Rfcruited athletic designation 

Physical aptitude exam 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-17 
LQAIL.-(fO. 



51(-073) 
^2i-m) 
-^I8(-G75) 
-38 (-0^12) 

G16 



USf1A-7 
52 (-052) 



-i|2(-G39) 



39(-G^8) 
50 ( m) 
-021 



IJSnA-9 
LqadJjl). 

'^9( 070) 
53( 032) 



^5(-n33) 



lJSCGA-7 
63(-n6^) 



LOAD. IrI 



-095 



VARlAQL£..HAriE 



EXPRESSIVE ABILITY 
lJSAFA-2 



Participated in a state or regional speech or 
debate contest 

Edited or worked on the school paper, yearbook 
or literary magazine in high school 

Perceived academic ability at time of entry 

Perceived cheerfulness at time of entry 

Perceived drive to achieve at time of entry 

Pe^^ceived leadership ability at time of entry 

Perceived originality at time of entry 

Perceived popularity at time of entry 

Perceived popularity with the opposite sex 
at time of entry 

Perceived public speaking ability at time of entry 

Perceived self-confidence (intellectual) at time 
of entry 

Perceived writing ability at time of entry 
High school athletic activity score 

Factor Validity 



i\2{ 052) 
^9i G79) 
66 ( 023) 

75 ( 028) 

67 ( G25) 
52 (-045) 

39 (-026) 

32(-G75) 
-G29 



USMA-3 
1 n AD (r) 

31 ( 024) 



37(-G94) 

38 ( 037) 
51(-n47) 
57(-095) 
37(-n28) 

69(-034) 

63(-n54) 
66(-n79) 

-G93 



USfM- 



USCGA-29 IISMMA- 
loAD (r ) Load (r) 



38 ( 084) 



73( G45) 



51 ( 058) 
54(-129) 

004 



90. 

Political conservatism at time of entry 
Political leberalism at time of entry 
Attended Academy because wanted to serve my 

COUNTRY 



GENERAL CONSERVATIVE ATTITUDE 



USAFA-6 
I-QAD (r ) 
-78 ( 064) 
78 (-052) 



usnA-6 

I PAD (r) 
79( 053) 
-81(-074) 



-34( 081) 3G( 064) 



USNA-20 USCGA-8 USm- 
Lqad (r) LOAILiRi LoAaJRi 

-66( G91) -85( 125) 
68(-G54) 74(-098) 



216 

227 
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ATTACHMENT IX 



GENLRAL CONSERVATIVE ATIITUDE (continued) 



Present political views 

College officials have the right to ban persons 
with extreme views from speaking on campus 

flost college officials have been too lax in 
dealing with students protests on campus 

Marijuana should be legalized 

The federal government is not doing enough to 
promote school desegregation 

Factor Validity 



IISAFA-B 
60(-029) 



USnA-6 
Load (r) 
-51 (-080) 



-37(-058) 5m (]%) 



mi-m) -57(-0^9) 



-0^6 



-38(-02^) 
058 



liSNA-20 ljSCGA-8 USflMA- 
LOAD._iRi LOAJLiRi IqAdArI 



-38( m) -33( 190) 



-019 



-108 



91. 



ACCURACY OF EXPECTATIONS ABOUT ACADENY ENVIRONMENT 



USAFA-21 
Load (p) 
38.C-055) 



USMA-17 
Load (r) 

51 C 079) 
36 C m) 



yARIABJLL.MM£ 

Accuracy of expectations about first summer 

Accuracy of expectations about ^th class system 

Accuracy of expectations about academic program 

Accuracy of expectations about regementat ion ^l9(-072) 

Accuracy of expectations about physical 
education training 

Accuracy of expectations about opportunity for 
self- improvement 

Accuracy of expectations about demands on my time ^7(-{]71) sm 050) 

Accuracy of expectations about student privileges 
and leave i|9(-164) 

Factor Validity -162 



57C-118) 
-060 



USNA-22 
LqailIrI 

ii9( 033) 



3^1(-033) 35(-075) 

40( mi) 
55 ( 071) 

47(-041) 
027 



USCGA-14 
Load (r) 
72 ( 068) 
80( 075) 



USMMA- 



067 



92. 



BENEFITS GAINED FROH ATTENDING THE ACADEMY 



Attended Academy because of honor and prestige 
OF an academy appointment 

Attended Academy because academic reputation of 
THE Academy 

Attended Academy because graduation offered 
social prestige 

Attended Academy because opportunity for travel 
and adventure after graduation 

Attended Academy because graduation offered the 

OPPORTUNITY for LONG RUN FINANCIAL SECURITY 

Attended Academy because tuition free education 

Effect of national economic conditions on staying 

Effect of belonging to an institution with a 
Prestigious tradition 

Factor Validity 



ySAFA-20 
Load (r) 

-53(-029) 

-36(-042) 

-50( 051) 

-^m 086) 



USMA-13 
Load (r) 

-42(-066) 



-07^ 



-32( 036) 

-^3( 038) 
-38(-036) 



-i|0(-039) 



(lSNA-19 



32 ( 072) 
43( 061) 

38( 223) 
180 



USLGA- USf«- 
LQAD .(rI LQAD_(Ri 



EKLC 
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ATTACHMLirr IX 



pniiV'ili'iM AND 7)(in-pni.iiiCAL iNri.nrficf 



Vaiuabll \mL 

1»LR(.LIVI:D POPULAR! TV AT UML QT INTRV 

PerCUVLU UNDf-ROTANDlNi, 01- OTfir.R'.i AT TlfU" QY LNTPV 

AlilLlTY COHrART. : WITK MIL LEAnfiR'-UlP APILlTY Or 
YOUR CLASSMATl.-, 

FHEOUEfJCV V1S1T^:D rjLARUV COMMUNITY OR LARGE CITY 

l.lFt (,OAL OF KLLPlNf- UP TO DATA ON PQLlTiCAL 

affair:. 

Life goal of utiNc, 'successful in my own business 

llFt (.o;»L OF DLVr.LOPlNh A MEANINGFUL PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE 

( IK r,OAL OF INFLUENCING THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

I.IFE GOAL OF Influencing social values 

hFE f.OAL OF MAVlNb ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 

Life goal of participating in a community act ion 

PROGRAM 

Life goal of helping others who are in difficulty 

Factor Validity 



ir:,ArA-i(i 



-i\\(-(}?2) 
-r)l(-053) 

-'52 i m) 
r^7 



LoAli. LiO 



.s^(-niin) 087) 



-60(-025) 
073 



l!SflA> 
LuAU (k) 



LoAD (k) Load (r) 
38(-058)-^0 

2'U-2n3)-31 
7l( 062)-30 



sn( nfi9)-3n 



-r)R( 0P4)-3i 



00^1-30 
-060-31 



COmiTf'T.ni TO fiRADllATIOn 



'/ARiAELL .flAI:l£ 
Chance you will get married while in college 
Chance you will change major field 
Chance you will change career choice 
Chance you will fail one or more courses 
Chance you will be satisfied with your college 
Chance you will drop out of college temporarily 
Chance you will drop out permanently 
Chance you will transfer to another college 

BEFORE graduating 



Factor Validity 

CONVERTED HIGH SCHOOL RANK 



USAFA-9 


USMA-IO 


llSNA-8 


Lpax)_..(r.1 










39(-l35) 


39(-052) 






S9C-058) 


37(-057) 


40(-056) 


42 f -038) 


37(-116) 




-47 ( 048) 


-37( 041) 


-42( 139) 




53(-096) 


65(-116) 


60(-OFiO) 


68(058) 


71(-122) 


65 (-092) 


73(-087) 


79(-180) 


-107 


-0^9 


-158 



VARiAJiLE.Jv.vU 
Age on December 51 of entry yea:"; 
Average grade in secondary school 
Converted High school rank 



(ISAFA- 
Lqad-CrI 



rACrO=^^ VALniTY 



HSMA-19 

I PAD (r) 

39('049) 
-49( 055) 
48(-023) 
020 



9 9 0 

iu u ^ 

218 



IJSNA- 

LDAH...(fi) 



USCGA-.^ USfiflA- 
|.,OAD (r) LQAD- (R.). 
41(-142)-11 
73(-064)-26 
65(-044)-26 
38(-114)-l] 
-49( 079)-l 
51(-110)-1 
75(-157)-l 

79(-137)-l 



liSCGA- 

LDAn_-(j^). 



nSHMA 
LoAC. (r1 



ATTACHMENT VA 



ATTACHMENT IX 



96. 



COMMITMENr TO CARER 



'^^Tuc^jlP.n?^ ^^^^^ SERIOUSLY CONSIDER ATTENDING 
frit MCADtMY 

Attenopd Academy because wanted to serve my 

COUNTRY 

Cpfect of quality of military or maritime training 

.^'^OGRAM on STAYING imajninu 

^^MnT?w°^^°^^^^^ ^^H'CH THE INSTRUCTOR 
MOTIVATED ME TOWARD A CAREER IN THE SERVICE 
OR MARITIME INDUSTRY 

Chance you will change major field 
Chance you will change career choice 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 
LqaIL-Cr). 



lJSf1A-26 
LOALLifiJ. 

28( %^) 
25( 110) 

299 ( 108) 
-32(-076) 
-iJ0(-C57) 
"027 



USfIA- USC6A- USMMA- 

IqmiArI Load {r1 Load (p) 



97. 



STATUS PRIOR TO ENTRY - HIGH SCHOOL VS PREP SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 



Variabi f namf 
Attended high school year prior to entry to 

ttCADEMY 

Attended an Academy sponsored prep school year 
prior to entry to Academy 

Attended a university, college, or junior college 
year prior to entry to Academy 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- USMA- 
Load (r)_ Load (r) 



USNA-3 USCGA- 
Load CrI Load (r) 

90 (-05) 

-56 ( 03) 

-36 ( 05) 
-057 



USMMA- 
Load (r) 



9G. 



PARENTS SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



Variablf namf 
Father attended an Academy 
Highest level of formal education obtained by 

FATHER 

Estimated parental income 

)R Validity 



USAFA- 
Load (r) 



USMA- 
Load (r) 



USfJA-ll 

31 ( 036) 

'^^(-038) 
289(-031) 
-098 



USCGA- usmA- 

LqAI?_(r1 LOAILiRA 



99. 



PERSONAL GOALS 



PtRCElVED DRIVE TO ACHIEVE AT TIME OF ENTRY 

Attended Academy because honor Ar-n prestige 
OF AN Academy appointment 

Attended Academy because academic reputation of 
THE Academy 



USAFA- USMA- 
Load (r1 LoAiLiR). 



230 



USNA-18 
Load (r), 
-36( m) 

-31(-115). 

-i^(-071) 



USCGA-iJO (JSmA- 
LCAlLifii Lqad.M 

^5( 039) 



21^ 



EKLC 
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PLHSONAL GOALS (cONfiNUEU) 



AiTCNnB-D Academy because wanted to serve my 

MILITARY OBLIGATION AS AN OFFICER 

A- !HDEr Academy because emphasis on leadership 

iHAlNlNG AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AT ACADEMY 

Attended Academy because wanted to serve my 

COUNTRY 

Effect of anthmlitaristic attitudes of some 
peopl-e today on staying 

Of the close friends in your company or squadron 

HOW DO (or did) they GENERALLY FEEL ABOUT THE 

Academy 

tFFEcr of leading a disciplined well-structured 

LIFE ON stay NG 

Chance you will be elected to a student office 

Chance of becoming accompltjhed in one of the 
performing arts 

Chance of influencing social values 

Chance of becoming an authority in my field 

^TH class - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 
DRILLS AND CEREMONIES 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- USMA- 

LqAD CR) lOAD (r) 



(ISriA-18 



-31( 037) 

107) 
-43(-075) 
-36(-033) 

196 



US(.GA-On 
Load {r1 

106) 

57 ( m2) 

%i 15G) 

31( 062) 

31 ( 205) 
m 176) 



USMMA- 
Lqad_..Cr1 



36(-039) 
027 



100, 



EXPECTATION OF ACADE^IIC SUCCESS 



USAFA- 
i ha q (r) 



USMA- 
Load (r) 



USNA- 
Lqad (r) 



Average grade in secondary school 

Chance you will graduate with honors 

Chance you will be elected to an academic honor 

SOCIETY 

Chance you will be more successful after graduation 
than most students attending this college 

Factor Validity 



USCGA-5 
loAD (r) 
35( 230) 
71( 159) 

69( 133) 

^2i 088) 
168 



usmA- 

Load (r) 



101. 



Variari e nam e 



FAMILY ACADEMY/SERVICE EXPERIENCE 

USAFA- USMA- USNA- 
Load (r) Load (r) Load (R) 



Number of close friends, family or relatives 

THAT ATTENDED AN AcADEMY OR WERE CAREER 

military or maritime 



Father was career service 



Factor Validity 



USCGA-18 USmA- 
Lqa d (r) Lqad (r) 

7m o^7) 
79 ( ms) 
019 



EKLC 
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231 
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102. 



NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIP OFFERS 



USAFA- iJSMA- USNA" 
LoAfiJii). LQAiL.jQii Lqad ,Cr). 



Number of definite scHOL.Air.HiP offers turned 
down to attend academy 

Athletic scholarship turned down 

Academic scholarship turned down 

Factor Validity 



103. 



FINANCIAL SUCCESS ASPIRATIONS 



USAFA- 



Variable name 
Being successful in my own business 
Being very well-off financially 

Factor Validity 



USMA- 
Load (r) 



USNA- 

LOA D (r) 



USCGA-23 



-88 ( m) 
'U(-076) 
-67( 105) 
-091 



USCGA-33 



-39(-152) 



usmA- 
Lqad (r) 



Load (r) 



Do YOU have any concern about your ability to 
finance your college education 



MATH ABILITY 

USAFA- 
Load {r1 



SAT math score 
Composite rating 



Factor Validity 



USMA- USNA- lJSCGA-35 USmA- 

LqALi {r) LoAtLiai Load (r) Load (r) 

37( 

-63(-046) 
-'29( 112) 
-028 



2i d 



ERIC 



221 
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ATTACHMENT IX 



ACADEMY ENVIRONMENT 

205. SATISFACTION WITH GROUP ATHLETICS 

USAFA-12 USMA-12 USNA-16 USC6A-22 USMMA- 

Vartari f name loAD (r) Load (r). Load (r).. Load (r) L oad (r) . 

Frequency discussed politics '^^^ ^^^^ 

Frequency drank alcoholic beverages ^^^^ 
Students from disadvantaged social backgrounds 

SHOULD BE GIVEN PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT IN __23( Qii?) 

COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 

1st SUMMER - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONING -^^^ DZ)^ lUX^ 

1st St '^IER - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON ^ ^ ^^^^ r.r^^ 

ATHLETICS ^-^^^ -^^^ 

1st SUMML"^ - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON ^cnf nilil^ 

COMARADERIE -^^IC iUii; 

ijTH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON __ro/ ngg) 

PHYSICAL CONDITIQNING -//^ i^i^ -^^J-^ ^^^^ 

/^TH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON ^^^^ ^^i^) i|8( 077) -35( 091) -60(-068) 

ATHLET ICS 

^JH class - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON nvf nnc) 

COMARADERIE 

Factor Validity -168 083 -119 -037 

206. SATISFACTION WITH MILITARY TRAINING EXERCISES 

USAFA-15 USMA-15 USNA-2i| USCGA-^6 USMMA- 

Vartarie name Ioad (r) loAD (r) Load (r) L oad (r) Load (r) . 

Emotional feelings about the Academy 130)-16 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON _c:7f n^H) Oii2) 65(-0i|3)-16 

DRILLS AND CEREMONIES ^-'^ ^^-^^ ^-^^ ^^^^ 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON ^W}'ll 
LEARNING PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE 0^4) ibjj; uisu; 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

LEARNING OTHER liiFORMATION FOR RECITATION .ry^s .cn( 289) 65( 155)-16 

(SPORT SCORES, ETC.) ^^-^^ 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 72( 043)-16 

INSPECTIONS -DXV-u:)0> 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

OPPORTUNITY TO EXERCISE INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 4/ ( 

^JH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON ^q^. a3(-039)-16 

DRILLS AND CEREMONIES ^^^^ 

i|TH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON rf ^o/.^ liq)-37 

LEARNING PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE FOR RECITATION 46( m) D:)^ 11^^ :>/ 

i]TH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON ^ q -..Q) 'Wi mV-ll 

LEARNING OTHER INFORMATION FOR RECITATION i^^y; 4U iiu; :>/ uhj.; lu 

ijTH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 085)-16 
INSPECTIONS ^'^^ 



Factor Validity 006 083 -220 



^ t> O 



222 
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107. 



SATISFACTION WITH ACADEMIC PROGRAM 



Variablf namp 
Accuracy of expectations about academic program 
Emotional feelings about the Academy 
Effect of graduate school opportunities on 

STAYING 

Effect of changes in service personnel policies 
on staying 

Effect of increa'iihg familiarity with the military 
OR maritime service on staying 

Of those close friends in your company or squadron, 
HOW do (or did) they generally feel about the 
Academy 

Similarity of my attitudes with students you knew 
who resigned 

Similarity of my attitudes with other students you 
knew who were separated 

Effect of opportunity for personal growth and 
development on staying 

Effect of variety of couRr.b:i offered on staying 

Effect of quality of academic instruction on 
staying 

Effect of quality of military of maritime 
training program on staying 

Satisfaction with opportunity to exercise 
initiative 

Satisfaction with availability of advice, 
guidance and feedback 

Satisfaction with opportunity to major in, 

CONCENTRATE IN, OR TAKE SUBJECTS OF INTEREST 

Satisfaction with intellectual and educational 
challenge in the academic curriculum 

Satisfaction with emphasis on technical matters 
IN the curriculum 

Effect of frequent challenges to ability on staying 

Satisfaction with individual instruction available 

Satisfaction with availability of free time at the 
Academy 

Satisfaction with leadership qualities of officers 
and staff 

Number of courses in which homework load was 
reasonable for course 

Number of courses in which the instructor 
encouraged a lot of class discussion 

Number of courses in which the instructor 
motivated me toward a career in the service 
or maritime industry 

Number of courses in which frequency of 
quizzes and tests was reasonable fop course 

Number of courses in which there w',s fairness 
in grading 



USAFA-8 
Load (r) 
-36(-036) 



-57 C 168) 
-63 ( 065) 



-i|9( 208) 
-59(-n2^) 



-30 ( 082) 

-36( l^ll) 
-32(-117) 

231 



USMA-l 
Load (r) 

32 ( 

30 ( 107) 



32( 267) 



35C 206) 
212) 

67C 196) 

37( 110) 

32( 156) 

3^( 084) 

45C 173) 

61( 125) 

46 ( 084) 

%( 132) 
32( 046) 
38 ( 052) 
39( 056) 
47 ( 170) 

44 ( 108) 
44(-114) 
45(-144) 



USflA-7 
Load (r) 
42 ( 060) 

35( 253) 



32( 271) 
62( 207) 

70( 150) 



50( 165) 

62 ( 077) 

51 ( 103) 
31( 053) 



USCGA-9 USMMA- 
LoAD (r) Load (r) 
*67( 169) 

36 ( 304) 
40( 252) 
48 ( 342) 

30( 205) 

-37(-246) 

-32(-074) 

30( 202) 
68 ( 209) 

60( 166) 

34( 090) 



62 ( 128) 



-056) 
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SATISFACTION WITH ACADEMIC PROGRAM (continued) 

USAFA-8 USMA-1 USNA-7 USCGA-9 USMMA- 

Variablf name Load (r) Load (r) Lqad (r) Lqad (r) Lqad (r) 

Number of courses in which the instructor knew 
the subject matter well -5^^ uzo^ 

Number of courses in which the instructor „ ^ 

stimulated my interest in the subject [jbz) 4bt u/q) >/ k hq) 

Number of courses in which individual instruction 

WAS GIVEN TO THOSE IN NEED Uoo; 

Frequency asked an instructor for advice after 
CLASS '-^-L^ oyo; uyu; 

Factor Validity -185 165 190 286 

108. PERCEIVED UNIFORMITY OF REGULATION COMPLIANCE AND APPLICATION 

USAFA-27 USMA-25 USNA-23 USCGA-6 USMMA- 
Variable name Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) LqaD (r) LqaD (r) 

Feeling of not knowing what Academy officials 

AND UPPERCLASSMEN EXPECTED OF ME - 3RD CLASS , 
YEAR 15^) 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility and 

AUTHORITY DELEGAT 
AND UPPERCLASSMEN 



AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR OFFICERS 

- 3rd CLASS YEAR "-^^^C 1^4; 4i( i/Q) 



Being unclear just what the scope and 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF MY ROLE WERE - 3RD CLASS ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT MAINTAINED HIGH 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - 4tH CLASS YEAR 22(-081) ^/o) 

UPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT MAINTAINED HIGH 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - 3rD CLASS YEAR Ubi; 

Student regulations tend to be applied uniformly 32(-113) -47(-094) 47(-058) -70(-322) 

Disciplinary action tends to be consistent ^ 
FOR THE SAME INFRACTION 29(-100) -48(-072) 47(-087) -b3(-2bb) 

Disciplinary action is appropriate to the 
INFRACTION -:$bc-u«b; 

Students tend to consistently comply with the 
regulations 



21(-054) 31(-095) -39(-186) 



Satisfaction with selection of student 
chain-of-command "^^^ ^^^^ 



Satisfaction with student influence in policy 
decisions 

Satisfaction with availability of advice, 
guidance and feedback '^^^ 

Satisfaction with leave and liberty -27(-029) 

Satisfaction with availability of free time 
AT THE Academy -/oC-ibo; 

Satisfaction with opportunity for female 
companionship -2/(-U22; 

Satisfaction with student-center-type ... 
facilities -4i(-32b; 

Satisfaction with official explanations of 
pkucedures and practices -55^-zd5; 

Satisfaction with leadership qualities of . 
officers and staff '^^^ ui)^; 

Factor Validity -073 ^ 208 -121 ^11 
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TASK OVERLOAD 



USAFA-23 USMA- USfM- USCGA-3'l 



Feeling THAT I wasn t fully qualified to handle 
WHAT Academy officials and upperclassmen 

EXPECTED OF ME - IsT SUMMER 57( ^QO) 

^ COULD NOT SATISFY THE CONFLICTING 
DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN - IsT SUMMER 

Thinking that the amount of work I had to do 

y^GHT^mERFERE WITH HOW WELL IT GOT DONE - 



-83(-0i|2) 



USMMA- 



^^'^^^'^ LoAiLi^ Load (r). Load (r) Lqah (r) Load (p) 



Being unclear just what the scope and 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF MY ROLE WERE - IsT SUMMER -47(-039) 

Feeling THAT I wasn't fully qualified to handle 

WHAT ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND UPPERCLASSMEN EXPECTED 

OF ME - 4th class YEAR 75( 072) 

Thinking that I could not satisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND 

upperclassmen - lilH CLASS YEAR 3g( 024) 67(-099) 

Feeling THAT I wasn't fully qualified to handle 
WHAT Academy officials and upperclassmen 

EXPECTED OF ME - 3rd CLASS YEAR 58 ( 102) 

Factor Validity 032 201 

iiO' CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP GOAL EMPHASIS 

USAFA- USMA- USNA-12 USC6A- USMMA- 

^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ LQAii_(fil Load (r) Load (r? Load (p) Load (p) 



Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

TO GIVE BEST EFFORT - IsT SUMMER 



67 ( o^o) 



Classmates in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - IsT SUMMER 7i|( 075) 



Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

TO GIVE BEST EFFORT - ^Jth CLASS YEAR 



66 ( 042) 

Classmates in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - ^JH CLASS YEAR 53 ( 056) 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - IsT SUMMER 30( Qgg) 

Factor Validity 034 



CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP - SUPPORTIVENESS 

USAFA-5 USMA-20 USfJA- USCGA-10 USMMA- 

^'^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ LqailJ:^! Load (r) Load (r) Load (p) Load (p) 
Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

to give best effort - 1st summer ,^2i 036) -48(-075) 
Classmates in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - IST SUMMER -33( 07/|) 

Classmates in your unit were easy to approach - 

^™ ^(>i 035) -m-OW) -76(-161) 
Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND TRUST - IsT SUMMER 67( 023) -60(-0iJ2) -60(-063) 



225 

236 
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CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP - SUPPORTIVENESS (continued) 

USAFA-5 USMA'-20 USflA- USCGA- USf«- 

Variari p name Load (r) Load (r) Lqad (r) Load (r). Load (r) 

Classmates in your unit listened to what I 
SAID - Mth class year ^^6(-081) -60(-040) 

Classmates in y: jr unit were easy to approach - __. 
^TH CLASS YEAR -72(-050) -7n(-063) 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND trust - ^TH class YEAR /K 031) 

Classmates in your unit listened to what I 

SAID - 3rd class year -b^^'iZ^J) 

Classmates in your unit were easy to approach - ^n/ 
3rd class year -bU(-ll/; 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND trust - 3rd class YEAR 33 ( 099) -49( 086) 

(JPPERCLASSMEN IN YOUR UNIT HAD CONFIDENCE AND 

TRUST IN ME - '4TH CLASS YEAR 5iK Uii) 

Factor Validity -025 124 100 



113. . UPPERCLASSMEN LEADERSHIP SUPPORTIVENESS 

USAFA-13 USMA-8 UStlA-2 USCGA- USMMA- 
Variable name Load (r) Load (r) 1-Qad (r) LoaD (r) Load (r) 



Upperclassmen in your unit gave special 
attention to those who needed help - ist 

SUMMER 



33( 116) 56( 128) 



Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 
standards of performance - ist summer ( uyy) 

Upperclassmen IN your unit listened to my 

PROBLEMS - 1st SUMMER 60( 0^12) 68( 093) 73( 131) 

Upperclassmen in your unit were easy to ^^^^ ^^.^ ... 

APPROACH - 1st summer 67(-022) 68( 068) 66( 075) 

Upperclassmen in your unit had confidence ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

AND TRUST IN ME - IST SUMMER 59( 025) 50( 085) 67( 086) 

Upperclassmen in your unit gave special 

ATTENTION TO THOSE WHO NEEDED HELP " ^^H . 

CLASS YEAR " 35( 047) 37( 114) 54( 145) 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - 4tH CLASS YEAR 23^i (Jb2) 4t)( \J/6) 
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UPPERCLASSMEN LEADERSHIP SUPPORTIVENESS (continued) 





USAFA-13 


usnA-8 


USNA-2 


USCGA- 


usm^\- 


Variable namf 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Load (r) 


Upperclassmen in your unit listened to my 
problems - ^th class year 




79( 050) 


72 ( 092) 






Upperclassmen in your unit were easy to 

APPROACH ~ tlTH CLASS YEAR 


65( 030) 


78( 0^18) 


68 ( 082) 






Upperclassmen in your unit had confidence 

and trust in me - ^TH CLASS YEAR 


52 ( 022) 


53 ( 0^19) 


65( 085) 






Upperclassmen in your unit listened to my 

PROBLEMS - 3rd CLASS YEAR 




58(-058) 


38( 055) 






Upperclassmen in your unit were easy to 

APPROACH - 3rd class YEAR 




51( 025) 








Upperclassmen in your unit had confidence 

AND TRUST IN ME - 3rD CLASS YEAR 






31( 100) 






Factor Validity • 


039 


055 


132 







11'*. UPPERCLASSnEN/CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP GOAL EMPHASIS 



USAFA-22 USMA-2 USNA- USCGA- USm- 

Var i ab le namf . Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

TO GIVE BEST EFFORT - IsT SUMMER 62 ( 044) 41( 036) 

Classmates in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - IsT SUMMER 59( 068) 61( 074) 

Classmates in your unit encouraged each other 

TO GIVE BEST EFFORT - 4TH CLASS YEAR 39( 049) 

Classmates in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - 4TH CLASS YEAR 50( 070) 

Upperclassmen in your unit gave special 
attention to those who needed help - ist 

SUMMER 51( 116) 62( 163) 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - IsT SUMMER 52 ( 066) 59( 162) 

Upperclassmen in your unit gave special 

ATTENTION TO THOSE WHO NEEDED HELP - 4TH 

CLASS YEAR 44( 047) 53 ( 114) 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 
standards of performance - 4th class year 40( 052) 

Factor Validity 091 170 



115. UPPERCLASSMEN/CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP SUPPORTIVENESS 

USAFA- USMA- USNA-14 USCGA-2 USm^- 

^lABlAhLL.miE. Load (r). Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

Classmates in your unit listened to wfmT I 
SAID - 4th class year 51(-061) 

Classmates in your unit listened to what I 
SAID - 3rd class year 65(-057) 

Classmates in youi? unit were easy to ck n r\ 

APPROACH - 3rd class YEAR /i O O 35(-117) 
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UPPERCLASSMEN/CLASSflATE LEADERSHIP SUPPORTIVENESS (continued) 

usAFA- usm- usNA-i^i USC6A-2 usm^- 

Variable name Load (r) 1-Qad (r) Load (r) Lqad (r) LoAD (r) 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND TRUST - 3rD CLASS YEAR nbt Ubb; 

Upperclassmen in your unit gave special 
attention to those who needed help " ^th 

class year ^-l^ -l^u; 

Upperclassmen in your unit listened to my . 

PROBLEMS - ^TH CLASS YEAR ^y(-Uoi; 

Upperclassmen in your unit gave special^ 

ATTENTION TO THOSE WHO NEEDED HELP - 3rD co/ n,n\ 

CLASS YEAR be(-U4i; 
Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - 5rD CLASS YEAR ) 

Upperclassmen in your unit listened to my 

PROBLEMS - 3rd CLASS YEAR 3i( Ubb) /b{-U'3b) 

Upperclassmen in your unit were easy to ncn^ 
APPROACH - 3rd class YEAR 32( Obfi) bi(-Uby; 

Upperclassmen in your unit had confidence and 
trust in me - 3rd class year -lUU; 

(n GENERAL/ HOW DID YOUR LAST LEADERSHIP RATING 
COMPARE WITH THE LEADERSHIP RATINGS OF YOUR 

CLASSMATES 40( 055) 

Satisfaction with selection of student chain- 

OF-COMMAND ^^K'iil) 

Factor Validity -062 -058 



116. 



UPPERCLASSMEN/CLASSMATE LEADERSHIP - GOAL EMPHASIS AND SUPPORT 



Variable name 
Classmates in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - 3rD CLASS YEAR 

Classmates in your unit listened to what 

I SAID - 3rd class YEAR 

Classmates in your unit merited my confidence 

AND TRUST - 3rD CLASS YEAR 

Upperclassmen in your unit gave special 

ATTENTION TO THOSE WHO NEEDED HELP - 3rD CLASS 
YEAR 

Upperclassmen in your unit maintained high 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE - 3rD CLASS YEAR 

Upperclassmen in your unit listened to my 

PROBLEMS - 3rd CLASS YEAR 

Upperclassmen in your unit had confidence 

AND trust in me - 3rD CLASS YEAR 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-7 
Load (r) 

52 ( 042) 

i|7(-069) 

47( 099) 

56(-053) 

64(-025) 

56(-070) 

52 ( m) 
-023 



USMA- USNA- USCGA- USmA- 

LoAD (r) Load .r) Load (r) Lqad (r) 
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113. ROLE PERFORMANCE SLACKNESS 

USAFA-18 USMA-11 USNA-15 USCGA-12 USMMA- 

Variari f name I qad (r) I.QftD (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

Frequency came in late to class 60( 199) 

Frequency overslept and missed a scheduled . . 

ACTIVITY -^9(-n23) V\i 036) 36( 03. ) 

Frequency failed to complete a homework 

ASSIGNMENT ON TIME 5l{ i^O) 

Frequency walked tours, served confinements; ^. . .... 

RESTRICTED OR EXTRA DUTY b9(-09ilJ SbC-Obl); 
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Variable name 



ROLE PERFORMANCE SLACKNESS (continued) 

USAFA-18 USMA-11 USNA-IS USCGA-12 USrTO- 
Load (r) 1 pad (r) I had (r) LoaD (r) I- OAD (r) 



Fpeouencv deceived demerits -5n( 178) 60(-067) 86(-089) '.8(. 098) 

31( 169) 

Frequency drank alcoholic beverages 
Frequency skipped a class 

Factor Validity -077 -109 -070 174 



65 ( 



229, TYPICAL COLLEGE EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

USAFA-26 \}m'2^ USNA-6 USCGA- ' USW- 



V/\RTARI.F NAME 



l oAO (r) InAH (r) loAD (r) I.QAD (r) L QAD (r) 



Frequency visited nearby community or large 5l(-043) 37( 096) -48( 052) 

Frequency came in late to class ^ 
Frequency arranged a date for another student 092) -50( 117) 

Frequency openly deisagreed with an instructor 265) 

IN CLASS 

Frequency asked an instructor for advice after ^g^^ 

CLASS 

Frequency drank alcoholic beverages 32( 078) 31( 189) -33( 220) 

-36( 135) 

Frequency skipped a class 

53( 074) 60( 145) -58( 230) 
Frequency datfd ^-^^ 

Frequency was a guest at faculty or officers 217) 
home 

Factor Validity 032 161 -238 

220, ACADEMY/MILITARY REFERENCE GROUP IDENTIFICATION 

USAFA-11 USMA-18 USNA USCGA-15 USMMA- 

v.p,..,F NAME LQAiLlfil Load (r). LoAiLiRi LoAiLlRi UimlArI 
Attended high school year prior to entry 
Attended an Academy sponsored prep school 

Attended a university, college, or junior college 
year prior to entry 

Similarity of my attitudes with students at the ^^2) 

Academy ""^ 
Similarity of my attitudes with students who 242) -55( 239) 

RECENTLY GRADUATED FROM THE ACADEMY -^^4; 0/A i4i; 

Similarity of my attitudes with officers at the 268) 
Academy 



Similarity of my attitudes with other officers 



32( 186) 55( 114) -55( 236) 



Similarity of my attitudes with other military q^^. _i^g( 062) 

OR maritime PERSONNEL 1^4; uj^/ 

Similarity uf my attitudes with students at ^ , Q^gj _35( 282) 
other Academies 

Factor Validity 100 067 -1^7 
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121. 



MILITARY REFERENCE GROUP IDENTIFICATION 



Variable namf 

Similarity of my attitudes with other officers 

Similarity of my attitudes with other military 
or maritime personnel 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-2i| 
Load (r) 
37 ( 186) 

12^1) 

196 



USMA- 
Load (r) 



USNA- 
Load ( r ) 



USC6A- 
Lqad (r) 



USMMA- 
Lqa d (r ) 



122. 



TOO LITTLE RESPONSIBILITY m AUTHORITY 



Variable namf 
Feelings that the things I had to do were 

AGAINST MY JUDGMENT - IST SUMMER 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 
and authority delegated to me by superior 
ofJ^icers and upperclassmen - 1st summer 

Being unclear just what the scope and 
responsibilities of my role were - ist 

SUMMER 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

AND authority DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 
OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - MtH CLASS YEAR 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

AND AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 
OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - 3rD CLASS YEAR 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-l'l USMA- USNA- USC6A- USf-lMA- 

Lqad (r) Load (r1 Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

31(-062) 
75( 075) 
36( 061) 



81( 092) 



^7i 124) 
131 



123. 



ROLE CONFLICT 



Variable name 
Emotional feelings about the Academy 
Feeling that the things I had to do were against 

MY JUDGMENT - IST SUMMER 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

AND AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 
OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - IST SUMMER 

Feeling that the things I had to do were against 

MY JUDGMENT - 4TH CLASS YEAR 

Feeling that the things I had to do were against 

MY JUDGMENT - 3rD CLASS YEAR 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

AND AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 
OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - 3rD CLASS YEAR 

Similarities of my attitudes with students you 
knew who resigned 

Similarities of my attitudes with officers at 
THE Academy 

Of those close friends in your company or squadron^ 
how do (or did) they generally feel about the 
Academy 

Effect of increasing familiarity 
with the military on staying 



USAFA-25 
Loa d ( r). 



61 (-098) 
52(-192) 



USMA-16 
Lqap (r) 
-40( 107) 



USNA-17 
Load (r) 



32 ( 023) 
90(-070) 
76(-213) 



-31( 168) 
-30( 119) 



-33( 106) 
-80(-119) 
-66(-141) 

-31( 124) 



USCGA-1 
Load (r) 
31( 130) 



USTO- 
LOAD (r) 



57(-062) 84(-090) -77(-134) -73(-094) 



-80("122) 
-71(-239) 

-30(-246) 
36( 116) 



-28(314) 



EKLC 
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ROLE CONFLICT (continued) 



Variable name 
Effect of opportunity for personal growtii on 

STAYING 

Effect of leading a disciplined well-structured 

LIFE 



USAFA~25 
Load (r) 

-2l(r . 

-20(039) 



Satisfaction with opportunity to exercise initiative 

Factor Validp" '12^ 



U:''A-''6 
Load ( r ) 



USnA-17 
Load (r) 



-090 



USC6A-1 
Load (p.'i 

31( 202) 

37( 176) 
32( 170) 
192 



USMMA- 
Lqad (r) 



AMOUflT OF UiiRK AFFECTED QUALITY 



Feeling of not knowing what Academy officials 
and upperclassmen expected of me - ist summer 

Thinking that I could not satisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFICIALS AND 
UPPERCLASSMEN - IST SUMMER 

Thinking that the amount of work I had to do might 

INTERFERE WITH HOW WELL IT GOT DONE - IST 
SUMMER 

Thinking that I could not satisf 'Cting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADEMY OFFIl. 
UPPERCLASSMEN - 4TH CLASS YEAR 

Thinking that the amount of work I had to do might 

INTERFERE WITH HOW WELL IT GOT DONE " 'ITH CLASS 
YEAR 

Thinking that the amount of work I had to do might 

INTERFERE WITH HOW WELL IT GOT DONE - 3rD CLASS 
YEAR 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-3 
Load (r) 



71( 062) 



86( 121) 

69 ( 138) 
136 



USMA- 
Lqad (r) 



8i|(-115) 
47(-054) 
86(-095) 



33(-091) 
-118 



USNA-ii USCGA-ii USmA- 

LoAD (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

31(-109) 
57 (-08^) 

71(-052) 62( 048) 
56(-082j 

72(-072) 83( 070) 

77( 125) 

-067 093 



125. 



ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCE 



Variable name 

Thinking that the amount of work 1 had to do 
might interfere with how well it got done - 
3rd CLASS year 

Satisfaction with opportunity to sleep 

Satisfaction with leave and liberty 

Satisfaction with availability of free time 
AT THE Academy 

Satisfaction with control over 

PAY 

Number of courses in which homework load was 
reasonable for course 

Number of courses in which frequency of quizzes 
and tests were reasonable for course 

Number of courses in which there was fairness 
in grading 

Factor Validity 



USAFA-16 
Load (r) 



^^i-2^2) 

30(-168) 

36(-117) 
-271 



232 



USMA-21 
Load (r) 

31(-091) 

-3^l( 062) 
-'^6( m) 



-001 



USnA-26 
Load (r). 



2Cm7) 
2?i(i'b) 

25(082) 

24(-253) 

45(-099) 

52(-089) 

53(-094) 
-236 



USCGA- USMMA- 
Lqad (al . Load (r) 
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ERIC 



126. GENERAL SATISFACTION 

USAFA- USMA-23 USflA-l USC6A- USMMA- 
Var i ab lE NAMF Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

Attended Academy because wanted to serve my 

COUNTRY Of^7) 

Emotional feelings about the Academy 107) 

Feeling THAT I wasn't fully qualified to handle 
WHAT Academy officials and upperclassmen 

EXPECTED OF ME - IsT SUMMER 22(-0^6) 

Similarity of my attitudes with students you 
knew who resigned -2^(-108) -^s(-l^^) 

Similarity of my attitudes with other students 
you knew who were separated -39(-03i|) 

Similarity of my attitudes with officers at the 
Academy i^5( ^35) 

Effect of antimilitaristic attitudes of some 

PEOPLE TODAY ON STAYING i|0( %l) 

Effect of attitudes of the local community toward 
Academy students on staying 22( 059) 

Effect of end of U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia on staying 20C 080) 

Effect of adverse publicity by the military on 

STAYING /|l(-033) 

Effect of changing military or maritime career 
opportunities on staying 26( 068) 

Effect of increasing familiarity with the military 

OR MARITIME SERVICE 28( 267) ^(]( 320) 

Of those CLOSE friends in your company or squadron, 
how do (or did) they generally feel about the 

Academy 25( 119) ^7( 088) 

Effect of opportunity for personal growth and 
development on staying 28c 206) ^2i 271) 

Effect of living in a competitive environment on 

STAYING 33( Q34) 

Effect of frequent challenges to ability on staying 3/U 053) 

Effect of leading a disciplined well-structured life 

ON STAYING 53( 07Q) 

Satisfaction with selection of student chain-of- 

COMMAND 3il(-072) 

Satisfaction with opportunity to exercise initiative 29( 156) 33( 171) 

Satisfaction with leave and liberty il3/ r);^) 

Satisfaction with availability of free time at 
THE Academy 35^ 032) 

Satisfaction with opportunity for female 
companionship 37(-047) 

Satisfaction with official explanations of 
procedures and practices 32(-123) 

Number of courses in which there was fairness in 

GRADING '2li'l^^) 

Number of courses in which the instructor knew 
the subject matter well -21( 028) 

0th class - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

inspections 35( ggi) 

Factor Validity 125 132 
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127. SATISFACTION 'JITH ACADEMY POLICIES AFFECTI.% THE STUDENT 

USAFA-1 USnA- USNA- USC6A- USM- 

Variable NA r-i£ 1-QAD (r) Lpad (r) Lqad (r) [mdArI L oad (r) 

Accuracy of expectations about opportunity 
for self-improvement ^^^^^ 

Accuracy of expectations about student 

PRIVILEGES AND LEAVE -:)D^-iD4; 

Feeling that the things I had to do were 

AGAINST MY JUDGMENT - MTH CLASS YEAR -:5U^ Ijyo; 

Feeling that the things 1 had to do were , 

AGAINST MY JUDGMENT - 3rD CLASS YEAR -HHK-i))/.) 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

AND AUTHORITY DELHGATED TO ME^BY SUPERIOR 

OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - 3rD CLASS YEAR l/M ) 

Similarity of my attitudes with students 
you knew vvho designed '^^^ 

Similarity of my attitudes with officers 
AT THt Academy ^^^^ 

Effect of increasing familiarity with the ^, 
military on staying -^^^ -^^^^ 

Of those close friends in your company or 

SQUADRON, HOW DO (OR DID) THEY GENERALLY 

FEEL ABOUT THE ACADEMY ^-^^^ 

Student regulations tend to be applied 
uniformly 

Disciplinary action tends to be consistent 

FOR the SAME INFRACTION 44V-iUU/ 

Disciplinary action is appropriate to the . 

INFRACTION 4Z^-U/o/ 

Students teno to consistently comply with ^^r-fiRii) 

THE REGULATIONS -'-'^ ^ 

Effect of opportunity for personal growth 
and development .on staying ^^-^^ 

Effect of quality of military or maritime ^r,. 

TRAINING PROGRAM ON STAYING d:)^-u:):); 

In general, how did your last leadership 

RATING COMPARE WITH THE LEADERSHIP RATINGS 

OF YOUR CLASSMATES ^-L^ 

Satisfaction with selection of student chain-of- 

COMMAND ^ 



Satisfaction with student influence in policy 
decisions 



70(-086) 



Satisfaction with opportunity to exercise 

INITIATIVE "^^ 

Satisfaction of availability of advice, 
guidance and feedback 

Satisfaction with control over your pay 32(-129) 

Satisfaction with leave and liberty ^l7(-029) 

Satisfaction with availability of free time 
at the Academy 44^-iDo; 

Satisfaction with opportunity for female p^^. 
companionship 

Satisfaction with student-center-type ' ryru^ 

facilities (e.g. college student union building) ^2(-2b'l) 
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SATISFACTION WITH ACADEMY POLICIES AFFECTING THE STUDE'iT (continufd) 



USAFA-1 

Variable NAn^ Load (r) 

Satisfacti.on with official explanations of 

procedures and practices 59(-157) 

Satisfaction with leadership qualities of 

OFFICERS and STAFF 71(-153) 

Frequency received demerits -38( 178) 

^TH class - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS 

DRILLS AND CEREMONIES 31 (-046) 

4tH class - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

OPPORTUNITY TO EXERCISE INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE -32(-0'}6) 

Factor Validity -098 



USMA- USNA- USCGA- USTO- 

Lqad (r^ Load (rJ Load (r) Load (h) 



123. 



ROLE AMBIGUITY 



V ariable namf 

Participated in a state or regional speech or 
debate contest while in high school 

Edited or worked on the high school paper, 
yearbook, or literary magazine while in hioh 

SCHOOL 

Military scholarship turned down 

Perceived sensitivity to criticism 

Feeling of being unclear just what the scope 
and responsibilities of my role were - ist 

SUMMER 

Feeling of not knowing whaI Academy officials 

AND UPPERCLASSMEN EXPECTED OF ME - 4tH 

class year 

Feeling of not knowing what my superior 
commissioned officers and upperclassmen 

thought of me or how they EVALUATED MY 

performance - ^jh class year 

Feeling of being unclear just what the scope 
and responsibilities of my role were - ^^th 
class year 

Feeling of not knowing what Academy officials 
and upperclassmen expected of me - ird class 

YEAR 

Feeling of not knowing what my superior 

commissioned officers and upperclassmen 

thought of me qr how they evaluated my 

PERFORMANCE - 5RD CLASS YEAR 

Feeling that I had too little responsibility 

AND AUTHORITY DELEGATED TO ME BY SUPERIOR 
OFFICERS AND UPPERCLASSMEN - 3RD CLASS YEAR 

Feeling of being unclear just what the scope 

AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF MY ROLE WERE - 3rD 

class year 

Similarity of my attitudes with students 
you knew who resigned 

Similarity of my attitudes with other 
students you knew who were separated 



USAFA- 
Lq ad (r) 



USMA-9 
Load (r) 



USNA-25 
Load (r) 



-38(029) 



-70(058) 



-45(07^) 



-64(078; 



56(-035) 



50 ( 059) 
36 ( 042) 



60 ( 201) 
41( 112) 
55( 252) 



USCGA-y USMMA- 
Lqad (r; Load (r) 

-25( 052)-32 

-21( 084)-32 
26( 102)-32 
-25(-113)-32 

-25(-039)-32 
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68(-051)-17 



38( 118) 36( 154)-17 



79( 140)-17 



25( 24Z)-32 
33( 247)-l7 

-20(-246)-32 

-28(-07/J)-32 
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ROLE AMBIGUITY (continued) 

USAFA- USMA-9 USflA-25 USCGA-^7 US'IHA- 
Variable name Loa d ( r) Loa d ( r) Loa d (r ) Loa d ( r^ Load (r) 

^JH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON * 

DRILLS AND CEREMONIES ''ll{''U59)'j2 

^TH CLASS - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON 

COMARADERIE -20( mb)'52 

Feeling of not knowing what Academy officials 
and upperclassmen expected of me - ist summer 45(-109) 

Factor Validity -018 m ^^-ll 

120. illFLULflCE OF RFIIGIOUS CONVICTIONS ON ACADEMY PEER GROUP ACTIVITIES 

USAFA- USMA~22 USflA- USCGA- USflMA- 

Variable name l.nAn (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) 

Frequency attended religious services -33(-216) 

Frequency drank alcoholic beverages 35( 189) 

Classmates in your unit were easy to approach -20(-0^0) 

Frequency asked an instructor for advice after „^ 
CLASS -20( 090) 

Factor Validity 232 

150. ' AVAILABILITY OF INSTRUCTOR 

USAFA- USMA- USN\-C L'^'^CGA- iiSflNA- 

V ariable name Load (&1 Load (h. Lqai' ' Lo.^ Load (r) 

Satisfaction WITH individual instruction 

AVAILABLE Ub/; 

Number of courses in which individual 

instruction was given rn THOSE IN NEED "^-'^ Oj>/) 

Factor Validity -156 

131. ADEQUACY OF CONTACT 

USAFA- USHA- USNA-10 USCGA-19 USW- 

Variable name Load (r) Load (r) Lqad (r) Lqad (r) Lqa d ( r) 

Adequacy of contact with your family and F'^iends 
during the 1st summer 80(-119) 73(-ll^J) 

Adequacy of contact with your family and friends ^. ^ ^ ^ 

during 'ITH CLASS 8iJ(-093) 80(-082) 

Factor Validity -123 -0^19 
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132. TEflSION 



USAFA- USMA- USNA-27 USCGA- USMMA- 

Variab le name Lqad (rI Load (r) Load (r) Load (r) Lqad (r) 



Thinking that I could not tisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS ACADLrW U?^FICIAL3 AND ^, , , 

UPPERCLASSMEN - IST SUMMER -21(-08m) 



Thinking that I could n*" satisfy the conflicting 

DEMANDS OF VARIOUS Ac^kcMY OFFICIALS AND ^^^^ 

upperclassmen - ^th class year -2^(-082) 
Satisfaction with the opportunities to be alone 

DURING the 1st SUMMER -28( 096) 

Satisfaction with the opportunities to be alone _ 

DURING THE 4th CLASS -25( 130) 

Effect of adverse publicity about the military 
ON staying -23(-033) 

1st summer - DESIRED LESS ACTUAL EMPHASIS ON , 
ATHLETICS -22( 051) 

Factor Validity 046 

133. FEELING UNOUALIFIED TO HANDLE DUTIES 

USAFA- USMA- USfIA- USCGA-20 USMMA- 

Variable name Load (r) Load (r) LqaD (r}. Load (r) Load (r) 

Feeling that I wasn't fully qualified to handle 

WHAT ACADEM 
EXPECTED OF 

Feeling that I wasn't fully qualified to handle 
WHAT Academy o 

EXPECTED OF ME 



WHAT Academy officials and upperclassmen ^ ,^ , 

ME - 1st summer -72( 19^1) 

wasn't fully qualified to h/s 

WHAT Academy officials and upperclassmen 

- 5th class year -87( 197) 



Feeling that I wasn t fully qualified to handle 
WHAT Academy officials and upperclassmen ^ ^^^^ 

EXPECTED OF ME - 3rD CLASS YEAR -/^( 133) 

Factor Validity -184 

134. FAIRNESS OF COURSE REQUIREMENTS AND GRADING 

USAFA- USMA- USNA- USCGA-25 USMMA- 

Variarlf name Load (r) Load (r) Lqad (r), Load (r) Lqad (r) 

Satisfaction with individual instruction ^^^^ 

AVAILABLE 39( 090) 

Number of courses in which homework load 
was reasonable for course 65(-102) 

Number of courses in which frequency of quizzes 
and tests were reasonable for course 69(-l/h) 

Number of courses in which there was fairness 
in grading 66(^092) 

Number of courses in which the instructor 
stimulated my interest in the subject 34( 118) 

Factor Validity -112 
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AlTACHril-.NT IX 



■■.ATlSf-ACTinfl I'Mlfl FRLL IIML AVAILABILITY 



Satisfac r ion with ()pp(jfuurn rv ro ':LtEi 

SAriSFACriON with AVAILAUILiry OF ADVICi> 
GUlDANCt AND FEEDBACK 

'>Ar ISFACr ION WMfl AVAILAHILirv OF FRFE Ur'l 
Ar riU. AcAbEMY 

[AC TOP Validity 



Uf;ArA- 



USfIA- IJSCGA-27 U7-'''1A- 

LfJAU-.(li) LOAC.ifd Loaxj./.r) 
52 (-065) 

32(-15n) 



1 .01.. 



VAiUAliLI. [IAI'1£ 

Sir^lLAPIT/ OF f'W ATrilUbLS WITH sfudeut:^; 
ATTEND 1 NO CIVILIAN COLLEf-E'". 

Ar.t ON Df.CLMBER >1 OF ENTRY YLAP 



'lOfl-Ar-AljLf'iY •■ILFLRL'ICL UlUl? I!)(-::iT IFICATIOfI 

USAFA- IJSHA- USflA- 
Lqai^^JjiI Load (r) LqailM 



Factor Validity 



USCr)A-3F. 
LdajiJej. 

-31(-210) 
-30(-103) 
109 



IJS'-IHA- 
LQAD.iRi 



1J7. 



PLRCLIVLD IflSTHIJCTinnAL UIJALITY 



VAfilAiiJLL . ^ 

NtJMHEf^ of COUF^SES IN vaUCH IHE INSTRUCTOR 
called oTUDENFS by their FlR^iT NAMES 

flUMBER OF COURSES IN WHICH THE INSTRUCTOR 
^Tir-'.ULA FED MY INTEREST IN THE SUBJECT 

Freouency opEr;LY disagreed with an instructor 

\tl CLASS 

Freouency did extra (unassigned) reading for 

A COURSE 

Factor Validity 



USAFA - 
Load Jjii 



IISMA- 



lJSCGA-3 
LQALL_(fii 

31( 115) 

32( 113) 

53( 206) 

73(-097) 
-038 



LoAD.Jil 
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N0N-ACADE*7 FACTORS 



133. 



EFFECT OF ENLISTED SERVICE OBLIGATION AFTER RESIGNING 



Variabl e NAf\E 
Perceived academic ability at time of entry 
Perceived mathematical ability at time of en:^py 
Perceived self-confidence (intellectual) at 

TIME OF entry 

Effect of obligation to perform enlisted service 
after resigning from the academy 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 
Lqad„(r). 



IISMA- 
L oad ( r) 



USflA- 
LQALL.iKj 



USCGA-28 

-51(-065) 
-76(-076) 

-37( 06S) 

35( 310) 
120 



USTO- 
Lqaj}..M 



139. 



concer:i for tuition free education and long range financial 
security ai'ld effect of national econonic condi i ions 



Va riable name 

Attended Academy because graduation ohhEREo 
opportunity for long range financial security 

Attended Academy because tuition tree education 

Effect of national economic conditions cd staying 

Factor Validity 



USAFA- 
Lq/\d (r) 



USMA- 
Lqad (r) 



USNA- 
LoAD (r) 



USCGA-21 
Load (r) 

'^U 251) 
-39(-062) 
-67( 2^12) 
-229 



usm'\- 

LOAD (r) 
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SPECIFIC SOURCES OF ATTRITION VAR IANCE 
Stud ent s Charact er is tics a t Entry Factors 



Fa ctors ( note b ) 

Commitment to graduation 
and to career choice (3) 

Benevolence and socio- 
political influence (5) 

Political conservatism (7) 

Family academy or service 
exper ience ( 10 ) 

Artistic ability (11) 

High school nonathletic 
activities index (16) 

Socially acceptable rea- 
sons for entry (19) 

Academic aspirations and 
confidence ( 18 ) 

Self-rated academic abil- 
ity (30) 

Verbal ability (17) 

Economic and prestige 

benefits of academy (15) 

Desire for travel and ad- 
venture ( 23 ) 

Total variance accounted 
for by student charac- 
teristics (note c) 



Factor Validity by Academy 

( note a_) 

AFA ^ "nA ' MA CGa" ^MMA 

134 

366 182 178 237 132 

047 063 - - 243 

- - - 131 094 

058 - 102 - 

-105 -111 - _ . 



-056 060 



-048 - -061 - -157 

- 171 ^ 



-122 

-052 



083 



162 



17 4 8 10 15 



a/In some cases^ signs of validity coeCficients have been 
; changed to 'make interpretations more obvious. The crite- 
rion was coded 1 for retention and 0 for attrition. I;j 
these tables , factor coding should ba taken to be high 
scores meaning more of the atcr ibate or characteristic 
measured by the factor. Decimals preceeding validities 
are omitted. 

b/The sequential order of the factor in Attachment VIII is 
shown in parenthesis following each factor. 

c/Total variance is equal to the sum of sciuared validities. 
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Academy Environme n t Factors 

Factor V alidity by Academy 
F acto r AFA NA MA CGA MM A 

Satisfaction with traditional 

military training (35) 079 - 125 163 

General satisfaction (32) - 103 188 

Role tension (33) - 059 088 

Nonacademy reference group 

identification (39) - -106 - - -138 

Academy or military reference 132- 

group identification ( 34 ) - 10 8 - - -153 

Upperclassman and classmate 

leadership (40) 074 - - « - 

Upperclassman leadership (37) - - -152 

Satisfaction with emphasis on 

group athletics (44) - - 172 

Tota.l variance accounted for 
by academy environment 

factors 1 4 11 3 6 



Nonacademy Factors 

Factor Validity by Academy 
Factor AFA NA MA CGA MMA 

External Opportunities and 
national economic condi- 
tions (43) - - - -245 

Total variance accounted for 

by nonacademy factors - _ _ g 
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4t h Class 
Stu dent C hara cteristics 

AFA NA MA CGA MMA 

Political conservatism (46) - 057 054 121 128 

Commitment to graduation (60) 076 074 - - 

Mathematical ability (49) - 061 - - 134 

Academic achievement (50) 102 _ - - - 

Academic ability (51) - - 104 

Benefits from attending 

academy (54) - - 084 - - 

Accuracy of expectations (47) - - 079 

Father ' s academy/service 

experience (59) - - 078 

Degree aspiration (58) - _ ~ - 132 

Parents' education (62) 071 _ _ - - 

High school nonathletic par- 
ticipation (57) - -066 - ' - 

Self-rated leadership (61) . _ - - -149 

Desire for travel and ad- 
venture at sea (63) _ - - - 187 

Benevolence and socio- 

oolitical influence (48) -083 077 -054 - 111 

Athletic ability (45) -067 073 - - 120 

Socially acceptable reasons 

for entering (55) - -078 - -169 -171 

Total variance accounted for 

by student characteristics 3 3 4 4 17 



O l^, 
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4t h Class 
Acad emy E nvironment 

AFA NA MA CGA MMA 

Overall satisfaction with 

academy (70) - 217 146 

Perceived instructional quality 

or variety ( 67 ) 239 - 09 0 164 17 7 

Typical college extracurricular 

activities (72) - 251 195 138 116 

Too little responsibility and 

authority (76) - 095 - 174 157 

Satisfaction w/free time and 

opportunities (71) -077 -106 -112 

Satisfaction w/group ath- 
letics (65) -173 -086 154 -118 
Identification with academy 

or military reference 

group (74) - 072 - 153 

Identification w/nonacademy/ 
military reference 

groups (75) - -091 - - -102 

Upperclassman support and 

encouragement (66) -063 - - - -113 

Classmate support and en- 
couragement (68) -086 - _ - -141 

Classmate task emphasis ( ) - - - _ 

Role tension (69) 061 - _ _ -156 

Role conflict (81) - -063 - - - 

Role performance slack- 
ness (78 ) 103 * - - - - 

Satisfaction with traditional 

military training (73) - - _ i^q 

Satisfaction with empha is on 

initiative (79) - - 058 

Total variance accounted for 

by academy environment 11 16 11 14 20 



N onacade m y Factors 

External opportunities and 

economic conditions (84) _ _ _ _ 240 

Total variance accounted for 

by nonacademy factors - - - - g 
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3 d Class 
Student Characteristics 





AFA 


NA 


MA 


C(jA 


Commitment to graduation ( 94 ) 


1 U / 


130 


n Q Q 
u y y 


n Q 1 

u y 1 


Benefits from attending academy ( 92 ) 


n "7 "J 


Ton 
io U 


U4 i 




Politic al conservatism (90) 






058 


108 


Overall academic ability ( 87 ) 


-074 


124 


- 


138 


Benevolence and sociopolitical 










influence ( 93 ) 


-057 




rt "7 o 

-073 




High school vs prep school or 










college attendance ( 97 ) 




-057 






Expressive ability (89) 






-093 




Parent ' s socioeconomic status (98) 




-098 






Athletic characteristics (88) 








-095 


General life goals and reasons for 










attending (aspiration level) (99) 




-196 






Academic confidence (100) 








168 


Star status (102) 








091 


Total variance accounted for by 










student character istics 


3 


12 


3 


8 
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3d Class 



Environment 



Satisfaction with academic pro- 
gram (107) 

Uniformity of norms and compli- 
ance (108) 

Tasks contrary to judgment (123) 

Role performance slackness (118) 

Satisfaction w/tradition of military 
training { 106 ) 

Amount of v/ork affected quality (124) 

Satisfaction w/group athletics (105) 

Upperclassman support and encourage- 
ment (113) 

Classmate support and encourage- 
ment (111) 

Upper classman/classmate task 
emphasis ( 114 ) 

Reasonableness of course demands and 
satisfaction with pay system (125) 

Typical college extracurricular ac- 
tivities (119) 

Too little responsibility and au- 
thority ( ) 

General satisfaction (126) 

Satisfaction with policies affecting 
students (127) 

Role ambiguity (128) 

Drinking vs attending religious 
services (129) 

Availability of instruction (130) 

Reasonableness of academic require- 
ments (134) 

Identification with academy/ 
military reference group (120) 

Nonacademy/military identifica- 
tion (136) 

Military reference group identifica- 
tion (121) 

Total variance accounted for by 
environment 



AFA 


NA 


MA 


CGA 


185 


190 


165 


286 


-073 
077 


-121 

Q A 
U CJ4 

-070 


-208 

r\ n r\ 

-090 
-109 


-411 
-192 
174 


X J D 

168 


220 

U D / 

-119 


083 

-lib 

08 3 

n o o 


136 

n n "5 
0 93 


- 


- 


-124 


-100 


091 




170 


- 


-9 71 


^ J J 








0 P 
Z J 0 


ID 1 




131 


132 


125 


- 


-098 


- 


346 


- 




_ 

156 


232 










-112 


10 0 






147 
-109 


196 








35 


28 


37 


39 
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ATTACHMENT X 



Nonacademy Fact ors 

AFA NA MA CGA 

Effect of enlisted service obliga- 
tion (138) 290 - - 120 

Effect of natior.il economic condi- 
tions (139) 190 - - 229 

Total variancti accounted for by 

nonacademy factors 12 - - 7 
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